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Mr.  Bvmvr  nys,  'is  only  serious  when  she  as  never  to  be  saffered  to  leave  the  vilkge  in 

dances;  and  at  such  times  her  eyes  are  constantly  which  the  king  resided. 

fixed  on  the  ground,  and  her  whole  body  seems  They  have  some  singular  practices  in  the  ;ii- 

to  be  thrown  into  convulsive  motions/  terment  of  their  dead.    The  bodies  of  their  chil- 

The  gorremment  of  the  Caffres  is  monarchical,  dren  are  deposited  in  ant-hills,  which  have  been 

but  administered  by  various  subordinate  chiefs,  excavated  by  the  ant-eater.    On  their  chiefs  only 

who  axe  distinguished  irom  the  people  at  large  by  is  bestowed  the  honor  of  a  grave,  which  is  gene- 

a  brais  chain  suspended  on  the  Xeh  side  of  the  rally  dug  very  deep  in  the  places  where  their 

bead,  from  a  wreath  of  copper  beads.   The  regal  oxen  stand  during  the  night;  the  rest  of  their 

hooof  descends  from  fiuher  to  son ;  in  default  of  dead  are  thrown  promiscuously  into  a  ditch,  and 

the  latter  to  a  nephew ;  and,  in  default  of  both,  left  without  covering  to  be  devoured   by  the 

it  becomes  elective*  an  occasion,  when  it  occurs,  .wolves,    whom    the  Caffres  never  attempt  to 

of  considerable  strife.   Their  rulers  seem  to  have  destroy,  from  a  consideration  of  their  sen' ices. 

no  control,  however,  over  the  liveaf  or  properties  With  this  apparent  neglect  of  their  bodies,  a 

of  those  they  govern.    Their  laws,  apparently  Caffre  not  only  cherishes  great  respect  for  his 

suggested  by  natural  principles,  are  very  few  and  deceased  relatives,  but  to  swear  by  their  memory 

ample.    If  the  death  of  a  fellow  creature  be  the  is  to  take  the  most  sacred  oath. 

effect  of  accident,  a  fine  is  paid  to  the  relatives  of  The  Caffre  women  possess  cheerful  and  ani- 

the  deceased,  bnt  premeditated  murder  is  visited  mated  countenances,  are  modest  in  their  carriage, 

with  instant  deatn.     Of  imprisonment  for  any  livelyandcurious,  but  not  intruding;  and,  though 

crime  thej  hare  no  conception ;  restitution  is  the  of  a  color  nearly  approaching  to  black,  tlieir  well- 

poziishment  inflicted  for  theft ;  and  the  same  laws,  constructed  features,  their  beautifully  clean  teetli, 

IB  cases  of  their  delinquency,  are  applied  equally  and  their  eyes  dark  and  sparkling,  combine  to 

to  the  chiefii  and  to  their  subjects.  render  many  comparatively  handsome.     They 

Mr.  Barrow,  in  the  course  of  his  first  expedi-  have  neither  the  thick  lips  nor  the  flat  noses  of 

tioo  into  Cafire-land,  penetrated  to  the  capital,  African  negroes.    As  the  females  of  a  nation  but 

which  is  noC  &r  east  of  the  Fish  River,  and  con-  partially  civilised,   they  are  remarkable  for  a 

docted  a  negodation  with  their  king  Gaika,  of  sprightly  and  active  turn  of  mind,  and  in  this 

which  he  gives  a  very  interesting  account.    Hav-  respect  are  totally  different  from  their  neighbours 

ing  waited  for  some  time  in  conversation  with  tlie  Hottentots.    In  point  of  general  figure,  how- 

the  mother  of  this  chief,  about  thirty-five,  and  ever,  the  latter  seem  to  have  the  advantage  in 

bis  qoeen,  a  very  pretty  girl  of  fifteen,  the  king  their  youth. 

made  his  appearance  on  an  ox  in  full  gallop,  at-  The  men  are  tall,  muscular  and  robust,  of  ab 

tended  by  five  or  six  of  his  people.    Business  open  countenance,  and  manly  graceful  figure. 

commenced,  with  little  ceremony,  under  the  shade  Good  nature  and  intelligence  are  depicted  in 

•f  a  mimosa.    Anticipating,  with  great  prompti-  their  features,  which  never  betray  any  signs  of 

tude  and  ease  of  manner,  the  general  object  of  fear  or  suspicion.    Their  hair,  which  is  short  and 

^  visit,  be  began  by  observing,  that  none  of  the  curling,  and  their  skin,  which  is  nearly  black, 

taffies  who  had  passed  the  frontier  were  to  be  are  rubbed  over  with  a  solution  of  red  ochre ; 

mnsidered  as  his  subjects.    *  He  said  they  were  and  though  a  few  wear  cloaks  of  skin,  most  of 

chiefr  as  well  as  himself,  and  entirely  indepen-  them  go  quite  naked.    The  women  wear  cloaks 

^ent  of  him ;  bnt  that  bis  ancestors  had  always  that  extend  below  the  calf  of  the  leg ;  and  their 

oeki  the  fint  rank  in  the  countxv,  and  their  su-  head-dress,  which  is  a  leather  cap,  is  adorned 

(•lemacy  bad  been  acknowledged  by  the  colonists  with  beads,  shells,  and  polished  pieces  of  iron  or  - 

<m  aU  occasions ;  that  all  tliose  Caffres  and  their  copper. 

thiefii  who  had  a  long  time  been  desirous  to  enter  CAFFRISTAN,  or  Kuttore,  an  extensive 

•oder  the  protection  of  his  family  had  been  mountainous  region  of  India,  bounding  Cabul  to 

iiodly  received,  and  that  those  who  chose  rather  the    north,  and  extending  northward  from  the 

lu  remain  independent  had  been  permitted  to  do  thirty-fifth  degree  of  latitude  to  Cashmere.    The 

»  without  being  considered  in  the  light  of  ene-  general  level  of  this  country  is  considerably 

mies.'    He  then  entered  as  freely  into  the  history  above  those  on  each  side  of  it.    Kuttore  is  the 

of  his  family.    '  He  informed  us/  continues  Mr.  general  name  of  this  tract ;  that  of  Cafi'ristan 

B.  *  that  his  &tber  died  and  left  him  when  very  signifies  the  land  of  infidels.    It  is  classed  as  a 

r)g,  under  the  guardianship  of  Zembei,  one  of  dependency  of  Cashgar,  by  the  people  of  Hin- 

fim  chie&y  and  his  own  brother,  who  had  dostan,  but  is  little  known  to  them.    It  seems 

acted  as  regent  during  his  minority;  bnt  that  to  be  governed  by  a  number  of  petty  chieftains, 

■anag  refiiKd  to  resign  to  him  his  rights,  on  and  has  members  worth  the  attention  of  the 

•NniDg  at  Tears  of  discretion,  his  father's  friends  various  enouirers  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Wl  tiK»wed  themselves  in  his  &vor,  and  by  their  CAGAIhUS,   or  Cacavus,    an    appellation 

Mstanoe  he  had  obliged  his  uncle  to  fly ;  that  anciently  given  by  the  Huns  to  their  kmgs.  The 

<'>'!  man  had  then  joined  Khootar,  a  powerful  word  appears  also  to  have  been  formerly  applied 

<  uef  to  the  northward,  and  with  their  united  to  the  princes  of  Muscovy,  now  called  czars. 

I  '/wer  had  made  war  upon  him :  that  he  had  been  From  the  same  also,  probably,  the  Tartar  title 

*  ctoriotts  and  had  taken  2^embei  prisoner.'    In-  cham  or  kan,  had  its  ongin. 

'*^M^  of  a  cruel  death,  which  we  should  have  CAGAO,  in  natural  history,  the  Indian  name 

^iiTtntd  the  uncle  now  to  have  been  exposed  to,  of  a  large  bird  which  inhabits  the  mountains, 

^  «as  treated  it  seems  with  great  lenity  and  and  feeds  on  pistachio  nuts,  and  other  fruit" 

■":^U  bis  wives  and  children  were  returned  to  which  it  swallows  whole.    It  is  very  voracious, 

•  ':  and  he  was  only  so  hr  considered  a  captive  and  is  of  the  size  of  a  ben,  but  has  a  longer  neck. 
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adgUbOQiiiood.    The  ccrantry  axound  is  barren,  if  the  king  were  present,  Cleon,  there  weoM  be 

but  the  mountains  are  supposed  to  contain  many  no  need  of  my  answering  to  what  yon  have  just 

intouched  veins  of  precious  meta].     It  is  forty-  proposed.     He  would  himself  reprove  you  for  en- 

Six  miles  N.N. £.  oi  Arequipa.  deavouring  to  cajole  him  into  an  imitation  of  foreign 

CAIMACAN,  or  Caimacam,  in  the  Turkish  »bflurdities,  and  for  bringing  enmity  upon  him,  by 

^birs,  m  dignity  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  answer-  ■^'^^  unmanly  flattery.     As  he  is  absent,  I  take  upon 

ng  to  lientenant   or  rather  deputy,  among  us.  P«  ^^^  y<»«'  ^  ^  »•"*«'  ^^^  »«>  P'*^'^  "  ^"^^'^g 

There  are  usually  two  caimacans;  one  resides  at  "**  ^''*^  "  rational.                    n  r          t 

Constantinople,  as  governor  thereof;  the  other  ^'  *'«^**»-  ^™°»' 

attends  the  grand  vizier  in  quality  of  his  lieu-  CAIQUE.    See  Caic. 

tenant,  secretary  of  state,  and  first  minister  of  CA  Ira,  French,  the  name,  or  rather  chorus 

his  council,  and  gives  audience  to  ambassadors  of  a  political  French  song,  very  popular  all  over 

Sometimes  there  is  a  third  caimacan,  who  attend.  France,   in    Uie   beginning  of    the   revolution, 

the  saltan;  whom  he  acquaints  with  any  public  The   words  literally  signify,  it   will  do,  or  it 

disturbances,  and  receives  his  orders  concerning  vill  go  on,  and  are  said   to   have   been  used 

C>€m,  almost  proverbially  by   the   late   Dr.   Franklin^ 

CAIMAN,  the  American  name  of  a  crocodile,  concemmg     the  ^  American     revolution ;    from 

CAIN,  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  which  circumstance  they  were  adopted  as  the 

th*  <irst  man  bom  into  this  world.    He  is  gene-  chorus  of  the  French  revolution  song.     Songs^ 

rally  styled  the  first  murderer ;  but,  although  it  is  however,  as  well  as  states,  are  subject  to  revolu- 

certain  that  he  killed  his  brother  Abel,  it  appears  tions.    This  song  and  the  Marseilloise  hymn, 

by  no  means  equally  certain  that  he  intended  it  another  popular  French  song,  were  both  prohi- 

Death,  except  that  of  the  beasts  sacrificed  by  bited  from  beipg  sung  in  public  by.  the  French 

Abel,  was  then  hardly  known;  and  the  extent  of  directory,  soon  after  the  revolution  in  September 

suffering  which  the  human  body  could  bear,  1797,  they  being  considered  as  rallying  signs  of 

without  inducing  death,  was  totally  unknown,  the  party  in  opposition. 

It  seems,   therefore,  probable,  that  Cain   had  CAIRNS,  or  Carnes,  the  vulgar  name  of  those 

Allied  his  brother  in  a  fit  of  passion,  when  he  heaps  of  stones  which  are  to  be  seen  in  many 

intended  nothing  more  than  a  severe  drubbing,  places    of   Britain,    particularly   Scotland   and 

This  seems  further  confirmed  by  the  punishment  Wales.    They  are  composed  of  stones  of  all  di- 

inilicied  on  him  by  the  Searcher  of  hearts;  which  tensions,  tlirown  together  in  a  conical  form,  a 

was  only  banishment,  a  punishment  often  inflicted  fl^it  stone  crowning  the  apex.     Various  causes 

BDce  for  manslaughter.     He  is  the  first  builder  ^^e  heen   assigiied  by  the  learned  for  these 

•0  record.    Philo  pretends  that  he  built  seven  heaps  of  stones.    Thev  have  supposed  them  to 

cities. — Altted.  Chron.  p.  257.  have  been,  in  times  of  inauguration,  the  places 

CAINAN,  or  Kenan,  the  son  of  Enoch,  great-  ^ivhere  the  chieftain  elect  stood  to  show  himself 

gnndson  of  Adam,  and  the  fourth  of  the  Ante-  ^  hest  advantage  to  the  people;  or  the  place 

dilnvian  patriarchs,  was  bom  A.  M.  325 :  begat  ^^om  whence  judgment  was  pronounced ;  or  to 

Mahalaleel  in  395,  and  died  in  1235,  aged  910.  ^^^e  been  erected  on  the  road  side  in  honor  of 

There  was  another Cainan,  the  son  of  Arphax^d,  Mercury;  or  to  have  heen  formed  in  memory  of 

and  &ther  of  Salah  ;  mentioned  only  io  the  Sep-  some  solemn  compact,  particularly  where  accom- 

tuagint.  Gen.  x.  24.,  and  xi.   12;  and  in  Luke,  panied  by  standing  pillars  of  stones;  or  for  the 

lii.  36:  of  this  name  no  notice  is  taken  in  the  celebration  of  certain  religious  ceremonies.  Such 

Hebrew  text,  the  Samaritan,  or  the  Vulgate.  might  have  been  the  reasons,  in  some  instances, 

CAINIANS,  or  Cainites,  a  sect  of  heretics  where  the  evidences  of  stone  chests  and  urns  are 

la  the  second  century,  so  called  on  account  of  wanting:  but  these  are  so  generally  found  that 

tbeir  great  respect  lor  Cain,  and  Judas,  and  ^^^y  ^^^  ^^  determine  the  most  usual  purpose 

ocbers  of  the  same  class,  who,  according  to  ^^  ^^^  P^^^  ^^  question  to  have  been  for  sepuU 

ihem,  had  a  mighty  knowledge  of  all  things.  ^^^  monuments.     Even  this  destination  might 

Dr.  Lardner,  however,  disputes  the  credibility  render  them  suitable  to  other  purposes,  particu- 

cf  the  relations,  of  Epiphanius  and   Irenseus,  ^^f^y  religious,  to  which  by  their  nature  they 

oofDceming  this  people.  might  be  supposed  to  give  additional  solemnity 

CAJOLE',  p.  J     Fr.  anoler;  Goth,  goela.  According  to  Toland,  fires  were  kindled  on  the 

CAroL'cjt,        ygagoela,  to  entice.     See   to  ^P^  ^'  ^**  stones,  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 

CAJOL'fJtT,ff.3GuLL.     It  describes  a  pur-  particularly  on  the  eves  of  the  first  of  May  and 

poK,  and  that  of  the  worst  kind,  deception;  to  ^'^  ^"*  of  November,  for  the  puroose  of  sacri- 

cajole  is   to  entrap  by   flattery,   coaxing  and  "cmg;  at  which  lime  all  tlie  people  having  ex - 

wheedlioff.  tinguished  their  domestic  fires,  rekindled  them 

Th«  one  affnmu  him,  whUe  die  other  oajolei  and  ^^om  the  sacred  fires  of  the  cairns.     In  general, 

pttia  him  :  takes  up  his  qaaxreU  shakes  his  head  at  therefore,  these  accumulations  appear  to  have 

K,  das|M  his  hand  upon  1^  breast,  and  then  protcsu  heen  designed  for  the  sepulchral  protection  of 

ttipmats.                                          VEttrange,  heroes  and  great  men.     The  stone  chests,  the 

ThoBght  he,  'tis  no  mean  part  of  civil  repository  of  the  urns  and  ashes,  are  lodged  in 

State  pradence,  to  cayiie  the  devil.           Hudibrai.  the  earth  :  sometimes  only  one,  sometimes  more, 

A  plan  to  rob  the  house  was  laid,  are  found  thus  deposited  ;    and  Mr.   Pennant 

Th«  thief  with  love  seduced  the  maid  ;  mentions  an  instance  of  seventeen  being  disco 

C^eltd  the.  car,  and  stroked  his  head,  vered  under  the  same  pile.     Cairns  are  of  dif- 

And  b.iagkt  his  secresy  with  bread.  ferent  sizes,  some  of  them  very  large     Mr.  Pen- 

Osf .  nant  describes  one  in  the  island  of  Arran  114 
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are  p^eo, — Init  when  they  are  dry  only.    Their  after  the  kiDg   was  brought  from  the  Isle  of 

form  dtfers  oot  from  other  reeds,  and  their  smell  Wight.     In  Cromweirs  time  he  lived  privately, 

is  perceiTed  upon  entering  the  marshes.  but  was  assiduous   in  promoting  the  king's  re- 

T^Lm  ihota  also  onto  thaa  prinripal  spices  of  pun  turn ;  for  which  he  was   afterwards   offered   a 

wKyrAp  of  gwcet  rinnamon,  and  of  sweet  entomit.  bishopric,  but  refused  it.     He  was  ejected  for 

KMoim,  zxx.  23.  nonconformity  in  1 662 ;  and  died  of  grief  at  the 
Calamus,  inboumv,  a  genus  of  the  monogy-  sight  of  the  great  fire  of  London  in  1666. 
nia  order,  and  bexandria  dass  of  plants :  natural        C  alamt  (Edmund  ),  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
order  fifth,  tripetaloideae:    cal.  is  hexaphyllous :  by  his  eldest  son  Mr.   Edmund   Calaroy,  who 
ooa.  none,  the  Iratt  is  a  dry  raonospermous  ber-  was  ejected  out  of  the  living  of  luoxton  in  Essex 
ry,   imbricated    backwards.    There    are    nine  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  1662.  He  waj*  born  in 
•pedes,  the  principal  one  is,  C.  rotang.    The  London,  April  5th,  1671.     After  having  learned 
stAn  is  withont  branches,  has  a  crown  at  top,  and  the  languages,  and  gone  through  a  course  of  na- 
is  e^eiywhefe  beset  with  straight  spines.    This  tural  philosophy  and  logic,  at  a  private  academy 
is  the  tme  Indian  cane,  which  is  not  visible  on  in  England,  he  studied  philosopoy  and  civil  law, 
the  outside ;  but  the  bark  being  taken  off  disco-  at  the  university  of  Utrecht,  and  attended  the 
vers  the  smooth  stick,  which  has  no  marks  of  lectures  of  the  learned  Gnevius.    While  he  re- 
spine  on  the  bark.    Sumatra  is  said  to  be  the  sided  there,  an  offer  of  a  professor's  chair  iu  the 
place  where  most  of  these  sticks  grow.    Such  university  of  Edinburgh  was  made  him  by  prin- 
are  to  be  chosen  as  are  of  proper  growth  between  cipal  Carstairs,  sent  over  on  purpose  to  And  a 
two  joints,  suitable  to  the  fashionable  length  of  person  properly  qualified  for  the  office.  This  he 
canes  as  they  are  worn ;  but  such  are  scarce,  declinea,   and   returned   to   England  in   1691, 
The  calamus  rotang  is  one  of  the  plants  from  bringing  with  him  letters  from  Grxvius  to  pro- 
vhicfa  the  drug  called  dragon's  blood  is  obtained,  fessors  Pocock  and  Bernard,  who  obtained  leave 
The  petiocarpus  draco  and  dracaena  draco,  also  for  him  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  the  Bodleian 
afford  this  resin.     It  is  generally  much  adulte-  library.    He  entered  into  an  examination  of  th. 
rated,  and  varies  in  goodness  and  purity.    The  controversybetween  the  conformists  and  the  noi^' 
best  kind  is  of  a  dark  red  color,  which,  when  conformists ;  which  determined  him  to  join  th» 
powdered,  dianges  to  crimson :  it  is  soluble  in  al-  latter ;  and  coming  to  London,  in  1 692,  he  was 
cof.ol,  but  not  in  water.    It .  readily  melts  and  chosen  assistant  to  Mr.  Matthew  Sylvester,  at 
catches  flame :  has  no  smell,  but  discovers  some  Blackfriars ;  and  in  1674  ordained  at  Mr.  An- 
d««^ree  of  warmth  and  pungency  to  the  taste,  nesly's  meeting-house.    In  1702  he  was  chosen 
The  ancient  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  the  one  of  the  lecturers  in  Salter Vhall;  and  in  1703 
aithngeot  power  of  this  drug,  in  which  character  succeeded  Mr.  Vincent  Alsop  in  Westminster. 
It  was  formerly  much  employed  in  hemorrhages  He  drew  up  the  table  of  contents  to  Mr.  Baxter's 
and  airine  fluxes.  History  of  his  Life  and  Times,  which  was  sen' 
Calamits,  in  the  ancient  poets,  denotes  a  sim-  to  the  press  in  1696 ;  and  added  to  it  an  Index, 
pie  kmd  of  pipe,  the  musical  instrument  of  the  He  next  composed  an  abridgment  of  it,  with  an 
^^pherds,  usually  made  either  of  an  oaten  stalk  Account  of  many  other  Ministers   who   were 
or  a  reed.  ejected  after  the  Restoration;  Their  Apology 
Calamos,    Aromatictts,    or    sweet-scented  containing  the  grounds  of  their  nonconformity ; 
toy  in  the  materia  roedica,  a  species  of  flag  and  aContinuation  of  their  History  till  1691.  This 
called  aooras  by  Linncui.  work  was  published  in  1702.  He  afterward  pub- 
Calamus  Scriptorivs,  in  antiquity,  a  reed  lished  a  Defence  of  Nonconformity,  in  tracts 
or  nah  to  write  with.    The  ancients  made  use  of  in  answer  to  Dr.  Iloadley.    In  1709  he  made  a 
^let  to  write  on  tables  covered  with  wax,  and  of  tour  to  Scotland  ;  and  had  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
ited,  Ornish,  towrile  on  parchment,  or  Egyptian  conferred  on  him  by  the  universities  of  Edin- 
mer.  Also,  a  kind  of  canal  at  the  bottom  of  the  burgh,  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow.  In  17 13  he  pub- 
fevith  Tentride  of  the  brain,  so  called  from  its  blished  a  second  edition  of  his  Abridgement  of 
^wwahhnce  to  a  pen.  Baxter's  History,  in  which,  among  other  addi- 
CALAMY  (Ednrand),  an  ^nent  presbyte-  tions,  there  is   a  continuation  of  the  history 
n>B  divine,  born  at  London  iu  1600,  and  edu-  through  King  William's  reign,  and  Queen  Anne's, 
c>^  at  Cambridge,  where  his  attachment  to  the  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Occasional  Bill ;  and 
Arnunim  party  excladed  him  from  a  fellowship,  in  the  close  is  subjoined  the  reformed  liturgy, 
P'-  Fehon,  bishop  of  Ely,  however,  made  him  which  was  drawn   up   and  presented    to   the 
nudttpiain;  and,  in  1639,  he  was  chosen  mi-  bishops  in  1661.    In  1718  he  wrote  a  Vindica- 
""^wqf  St  Mary  Aldermary,  in  I^ondon.  Upon  tion  of  his  grandfather  and  others,  against  cer- 
^  opening  of  the  long  parliament,  he  distin-  tain  reflections  cast  upon  them  by  Mr.  Echard 
picked  himself  in  defence  of  the  Presbyterian  in  his  History  of  England;  and  in  1728  ap- 
^nse ;  and  had  a  principal  hand  in  writing  the  peared  the  Continuatitm  of  the  Account  of  the 
"""wos  Smectymnus,  which  he  says,  gave  the  Ministers,  Lecturers,  Masters,  Fellows  of  Col- 
««  deadly  blow  to  episcopacy.    The  authors  leges,  and  Schoolmasters,  who  were  ejected  after 
a  tbis  tract  were  Ave,  the  initials  of  those  names  the   Restoration.     He    died    June  3rd,    1732, 
fanned  the  name  under  which  it  was  published,  greatly  regretted  bofli  by  the  dissenters    and 
^^  Stephen  Manhal,  Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas  members  of  the  established  church,  with  many 
'OQog,  Matthew Newcomen,  and  William  Spar-  of  whom  he  lived  iu  great  intimacy.     Besides 
J^-    He  was  afterwards  an  active  member  in  the   pieces    already   mentioned,  he  published 
^•'■WDbly  of  divines,  and  used  his  utmost  en-  many  sermons.    He  was  twice  married  and  had 
*<'»oors  to  prevent  those  violences  committed  thirteen  children. 
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fcc  '  I  sin  coding  the  course  of  my  life ;  the 
woM  will  witness  how  I  hare  loved  my  ooun* 
tiy.  I  hare  retuniedy  not  only  to  die  in  her 
bosocDy  bat  to  die  with  her.'  In  this  unhappy 
stoatioiit  in  1579,  in  his  sixty-second  year,  the 
y»r  after  the  feital  defeat  of  Don  Sebastian,  died 
Levis  de  Cainoeos,  the  greatest  literary  genius 
erer  produced  in  Portugal ;  a  man  equal  in  mar- 
tial courage  and  honor  to  her  greatest  heroes. 
And  he  was  buried  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the 
poverty  io  which  he  died.  The  Lusiad  has  been 
translated  oooe  into  Latin,  twice  into  Italian,  once 
into  French,  four  times  into  Spanish,  and  once 
into  English,  by  Mr.  Mickle.  Some  of  his  minor 
poems  luLve  been  translated  into  English,  in  beau- 
tifiil,  if  not  Tety  fiuthful,  language,  by  lord 
Slranfl^feid. 

CAM'OMILE,  a.  t.  A  flower.  See  Antqemis. 

CAMORTA,  one  of  the  Nicobar  isles,  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  on  which  the  Danes  had  a  settle- 
ment during  the  last  century.  It  is  about  twenty- 
lune  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and 
fire  miles  broad.  On  the  south-east  coast  is  a 
good  haiboor.  It  is  covered  in  parts  with  the 
poon  tree,  used  for  masts  in  India,  and  has  even 
froitfol  spots,  but  is  thinly  peopled.    See  Nico- 

SAS. 

CA'MOS,  or  ^  Fr.  camuser;  Lat.  f»- 
Ci'MOTSy  or  ff^mi   Ital.  ramuio.    Flat 

Ca'm ovs,  ai$.  >  nosed ;  to  bend ;  to  break ; 
Ca'm ot;sED,  «f .  i  to  flatten  the  nose ;  from 
Ca'mouslt.  Jnt/nrrm,    I    bend.      Dr. 

JohnaoD  njtf  that  caraow-nosed  is  hook-nosed. 

Boaad  was  his  fmejt,  and  eanuue  was  his  nose ; 
At  pilled  aa  aa  ape  waa  hit  skull. 

Ckaueer'M  Canterhmy  Taiei, 
Xaay  SpuiianU,  of  the  race  of  Barbery  Moort^ 
rKoagh  after  freqoent  commixtnref  have  not  worn  oat 
^e  OMMw  Boae  unto  this  day. 

Browne's  VtUgar  Bmmn, 

C'AMOUFLET,  in  military  affairs,  a  kind  of 

linking  combustible  blown  out  of  paper  cases 

mto  ihe  miners*  &ces,  when  they  are  at  work  in 

Uie  gaileaes  of  the  countermines.    They  are  to 

be  ranked  at  present,  not  only  among  the  disused, 

^t  we  hope  among  the  never  to  be  renewed 

mouxces  or  a  weak  garrison. 

CAMP,  V.  flea.  "V     Sax.  camp,  corresponds 

Cam  PA  icy',  f  with  Lat.  au/nim,   from 

Cawp'.ficbt,       iGoth.  kiampy   a  soldier; 

CAMr'-MASTKK.    JSwed.  kamp;  Sax.  campi 

Ana.  &iwp;  Welsh,  camp\  Irish,  campa;  Ital. 

caapo ;  Fr.  camp.   A  contest,  or  place  of  armies ; 

a  military  sution  in  the  field.    The  root  of  the 

(^oth.  word  is  Ad^ip,  a  contest ;  from  which  we 

ttre  oar  word  copct  to  contend.    Its  general 

•ctcptatioo  ts  the  place  and  order  of  tents  for 

*pVlien  to  the  field.    It  has  also  a  signification 

^u  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pomp  and  cir- 

^mitance  of  glorious  war ;  it  often  means  no 

^^^  than   a   field,   plain,  or   open    countiy. 

'aTpat^  is  equally  applied  to  an  extensive 

^^1  country,  and  to  the  season  that  armies 

^'P  the  field. 

^nm  mmp  to  mmp,  thvoagh  the  fool  wonb  of 

a*BBa« 
^  W  of  either  ray  etilly  aooada.       Shmkifmn. 

If  ^  desptcefol  JoAo^  tent  him  forth, 
Jim  ceaftly  friends,  with  camping  foea  to  live,      ti. 


For  their  trial  by  eamp-flgkt,  the  accnaer  waa,  with 
rhe  peril  of  kia  own  body,  to  prove  the  aceuaed  guilty ; 
and,  by  offering  him  hia  glove  or  gantlet,  to  challenge 
him  to  thia  trial.  Hakewell, 

Tkis  might  have  hastened  his  march,  which  would 
have  made  a  fair  conclosioa  o£  the  oampaign. 

Clarendon. 

In  countries  thinly  inhabited,  and  especially  in  vaxt 
mmpaaku,  th?re  are  few  cities,  besides  what  grow  by 
the  residence  of  kings.  Temple. 

Command  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  put  nut 
ef  die  camp  every  leper,  and  overy  one  that  hath  an 
laaae,  and  whosoever  is  defiled  by  the  dead :  Both 
male  and  female  shall  ye  pat  out,  without  the  camp 
shall  ye  put  them ;  that  they  defile  not  their  camps 
in  the  midst  whereof  I  dwell.  JViwnft.  v.  2 — 4. 

What  hindered  me  from  going  into  Spain  ?  That 
waa  my  province,  where  I  should  have  had  the  leaa 
dreaded  Asdrubal,  not  Hannibal,  to  deal  with.  •  But 
hearing,  as  I  passed  along  the  coast  of  Gaul,  of  this 
enemy's  march,  I  landed  my  troops,  sent  the  horse 
forward,  and  pitched  my  camp  upon  the  Rhone.  A 
part  of  my  cavalry  encountered,  and  defeated  that  of 
the  enemy.  Hookas  Speech  of  Sdpiom 

I  served  thee  fifteen  hard  campeugna, 
And  pitched  thy  standard  in  these  foreign  fields ; 
By  me  thy  greatness  grew  ;  thy  years  grew  with  it — 
Bat  thy  ingratitode  oat-grew  them  both.  Drgden. 

Those  gratefiil  groves  that  shade  the  plain. 
Where  IHber  rolls  majestic  to  the  main. 
And  frutens,  as  he  runs,  the  fair  campaign,    OarA, 

An  niad  rising  out  of  one  campaign,        Addimm, 
Next,  to  secure  our  camp  and  naval  powers, 
Baise  an  embatded  wall  with  lofty  towers.      Pope. 

And  perfect  victor  had  the  duke  remained. 
Bat  that  Prince  Hubert  privately  retired. 
And  long  before  the  oonip  at  Breada  gained. 
Whence  he  returned  with  doable  fury  fired.      Gsy. 

On  Addison's  sweet  lays.  Attention  waits. 
And  Silence  guards  the  place  while  he  repeats  ^ 
His  muse  alike  on  every  subject  charms. 
Whether  she  paints  the  god  of  love  or  arms ; 
In  him  pathetic  Ovid  sings  again. 
And  Homer's  Iliad  shines  in  his  ean^Mn^.  Id. 

*  Not  far  from  hence,'  said  he, '  a  chosen  few 
Lie  camped,  my  trusty  followers  in  the  field.  Id, 

On  the  banks  of  the  Nieater,  the  prudent  Athan- 
arie,  more  attentive  to  his  own  than  to  the  general 
aafety,  had  fixed  the  eamp  of  the  Visigoths,  with  the 
firm  reaolatioa  of  opposing  the  victorious  barbarians, 
whom  he  thought  it  leaa  adviaible  to  provoke. 

Gibhon, 
What  though  I  saw  with  steady  view 

Bath  spread  of  nyn^ths  her  proud  array  j 
And  faced,  with  angnish  well  concealed. 
The  shafts  that  frequent  round  me  fiew ; 

Think  not  that  from  the  fatal  field 
I  bore  a  heart  entire  away  ! 

Nor  yet,  believe  me,  thus  retired. 

Hill,  grove,  or  lawn,  my  plaint  resound  \ 
A  secret  pleasure  aoothes  my  pain. 
And  with  heroic  ardour  fired 

I  cherish  each  illustrious  wound 
In  memory  of  that  bright  campaign.  Dr,  T,  Pen$, 
And  fur  his  tongoe,  the  OBaip  is  fidl  of  licence. 
And  the  aharp  attnging  of  a  lively  rogue 
In  to  my  mind  far  prefeiable  to 
The  groaa,  dull,  heavy,  gloomy,  execration* 
Of  a  mere  fruniahad,  aullen,  grambltng  slave. 

JByvvfs      Jfefofmed  Tranefofwted* 

Camp  is  also  used  by  the  Siamese,  and  some 
other  nations  in  the  East  Indies,  as  the  name  of 
the  quarters  which  they  assign  to  foreigners  who 
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Aar  ridiet,  and  wvenl  colonies  were  planlBd  labyrinth  of  the  ear.    They  open  by  five  orifices 

bv  tbem  over  the  islands  and  maritime  provinces  into  the  vestibulum.    See  Ear  and  Physiology. 

M  the  Mediterranean.    The  measure  of  their  CANALICUIATED,  adj.  from  Lat.  cana- 

Holatiy  and  abominations  was  completed,  when  licuiatm;    channelled;    made  like  a   pipe  or 

(hxI  delivered  their  country  into  the  hands  of  the  gutter. 

Israelites.    In  St.  Athanasius*s  time,  the  African,  CANALIS  Abterxosus,  canaliculus  arterio- 

«ill  said  they  were  descended  from  the  Canaan-  sus ;  canalis  botalii.    A  blood-vessel  peculiar 

ites;  and  the  Punic  tongue  was  almost  entirely  to  the  fcstus,  disappearing  after  birth;  through 

the  same  with  the  Canaanittsh  and  Hebrew  Ian-  which  the  blood  passes  from  the  pulmonary  ar- 

?ua^.    Tlie  colonies  which  Cadmus  earned  tery  into  the  aorta. 

into  Thebes  in  BoBOtia,  and  hu  brother  Cilix  into  Camaus  Nasalis,  a  canal  gomg  from  the 

Cilicia,  came  firom  the  stock  of  Canaan.    The  internal  canthus  of  the  eye  downwards  into  the 

isles  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Malta,  Cyprus,  Corfu,  nose :  it  is  situated  in  the  superior  maxillary  bone, 

Majorca  and  Minorca,  Gades  and  Ebusus,  are  and  is  lined  with  the  pituiury  membrane  conti- 

tboQght  to  have  been  peopled  by  them.    Bochart,  nued  from  the  nose. 

m  bis  Urge  work,  entitle  Canaan,  has  set  this  Canalis  Petitianus,    a  triangular  cavity, 

matter  in  a  dear  light.    Many  of  the  old  inhabi-  naturally  containing  a  moisture,  between  the  two 

tarns  of  die  north-west  of  Canaan,  however,  par-  lamins  of  the  hyaloid  membrane  of  the  eye,  in 

tiraitrly  on  the  coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  were  the  anterior  part,  formed  by  the  separation  of  the 

not  driven  oat  by  the  children  of  Israel,  whence  anterior  lamina  from  the  posterior.    It  is  named 

this  tract  seems  to  have  retained  the  name  of  af^  its  discoverer,  M.  Petit. 

Caoaan  long  after  those  other  parts  of  the  coun-  Canalis  Venosus,  a  canal  peculiar  to   the 

try,  which  were  better  inhabitea  by  the  Israelites,  foetus,  disappearing  after  birth,  that  conveys  the 

bad  lost  the  name.   The  Greeks  called  this  tract,  maternal  blood  from  the  porta  of  the  liver  to  the 

inbabited  by  the  old  Canaanites,  Phoenicia ;  the  ascending  vena  cava. 

more  inland  parts,  being  inhabited  partly  by  Ca-  C ANANDAQUA,  a  post  town,  the  capital  of 

aaaoites,  and  partly  by  Syrians,  Syrophoenicia :  Ontario  county,  seated  near  the  lake,  thirty  miles 

lad  hence  the  woman,  said  by  St.  Matthew  (xv,  from  Jerusalem,  and  434  N.  N.  W.  of  Philadel- 

VI.)  to  be  a  woman  of  Canaan,  whose  daughter  phia.    Courts  of  sessions  and  common  pleas  are 

Jeios  cured,  is  said  by  St.  Mark  (vii.  26.)  to  be  neld  in  it,  first  Tuesday  of  June  and  November. 

a  Syrophoenician  by  nation,  as  she  was  a  Greek  CANANORE,  a  town  and  district  on  the 

hj  religion  and  language.  coast  of  Malabar,  once  a  separate  kingdom.    The 

CANADA.    See  America^  British,  vol.  ii.  natives  are  generally  Mahommedans;   and  thn 

p.  46 — 19,  where  is  a  full  account  of  this  inter-  country  produces  pepper,  cardamoms,  ginger,  mi 

«iD^  oolony.  robolans,  and  tamarinds,  in  which  they  drive  (• 

<.'ANAIliLE',   M.  f.     French.     The    lowest  considerable  trade.    The  town  has  a  safe  bar 

people ;  the  dregs ;  the  lees ;  the  ofl^oouring  of  hour.    It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Portuguese, 

the  people:  a  French  term  of  reproach.  and  had  a  strong  fort  to  guard  it;  but  in  1683 

CANAL',  Lat.  canalis.    Virgil   uses  canalis  the  Dutch,  together  with  the  natives,  drove  them 

fm*  a  trough.     It  literally  means  the  hollow  of  out,  and  enlarged  the  fortifications.     It  was  af- 

aoy  thbg,  like  the  hollow  of  a  cane.    Thus  nar-  terwards  taken  by  Tippoo  Saib,  and  finally  by  the 

low  pieces  of  water  in  a  garden,  which  are  drawn  English  in  1 790.    It  is  under  a  native  sovereign, 

oot  to  any  considerable  length,  are  called  canals,  tributary  to  the  East  India  Company.    Distant 

\ad  the  term  is  now  appropriated  to  any  tract  fifteen  miles  north-east  of  Tellicnerry,  and  100 

or  course  of  water  made  by  art.    It  is  used  in  W.  S.  W.  of  Seringapatam. 

M  primitive  sense,  in  anatomy,  to  designate  any  CANARA,  or  Canata,  a  province  of  Hindos- 

condait  or  passage  throng  which  the  juices  of  tan,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.    Here  is  a  pagoda, 

^  body  flaw.  called  Ramtrut,  which  is  visited  every  year  by  a 

B«t  Mcha  a  fainsMio  of  a  necke  ^^^  number    of    pilgnms,    and  the    custom 

YW  that  iveie,  that  bone  nor  brecke,  ®^  burning  the    wives  with    their  husbands  is 

Vaa  then  none  Men  that  miwwatte,  i^^^h  practised.      The    lower    grounds    vield 

h  vn  whtto,  tmothe,  ttreight,  and  pore  flatte,  «very  year  two  crops  of  corn  or  rice ;  and  the 

Vi(ho«tta  hole  or  eait£l  bone,  higher  produce  p^PP^r,  betel-nuts,  sanders  wood, 

Aad  by  Mmiag  the  had  none.  iron  and  steel.     Tne  whole  province  is  about 

CkoMcef't  Soke  of  the  Dmshgm.  180  miles  in  length,  and  from  thirty  to  seventy 

Tha  walks  and  long  eamaU  reply.            Pope,  broad  :    the  climate  fine,   and   the  teak  wood 

So  with  «ioiig  am  hnmoital  Brindley  leads  abundant.    The  principal  towns  are  Barcelore, 

^» long onMlf,  and  parte  the  veWet  meads;  Batecola,  Carwar,  Mangalore,  and  Onore.     It 

»«4iaj«  lucid  line.,  the  waieiy  matt  was  ceded  by  Tippoo  Saib  to  the  English  in 

■a^  Ike  firm  rock,  or  loads  the  deep  morass.     Dmr  ^^gg               ^       rtr                                    o 

iul^^.!!!:^  ^7°  sloping  pavement.  poa».  CANARIA,  in  ancient  geography,  one  of  the 

iu.  bUcken.  die  o-olt  w.th  dirty  rf«>we».         C7^.  p^^^^^^  ^'^^  ^  proof  diit  th^  are  what 

^ASAM.    See  IvLAVD  Navigation.  we  now  call  the  Canaries.  Canaria  had  its  name 

^***^''*OAt,  «.  s.    A  fine  kind  of  coal,  dug  ftom  abounding  with  dogs  of  an  enormous  size. 

^  *  "^l»d-  Canaria,  or  the  Grand  Canary,  an   island 

»»•  oar  nmalcml  neariy  cqnaU  the  foreSgn  jet.  ^  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  180  miles  from  the 

P                                                       WeeAasfd.  coast  of  Africa.     It  is  forty-two    miles  long, 

ULNALES    Skmicibculakzs,   three   semi-  twenty-seven  broad,  about  100  in  circumference, 

'^w  canals  placed  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  and  thirty-three  in  diameter.    It  is  fruitful,  and 
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ad  jiharp;  and  bb  Into  is  terrible,  as  his  strength  teeth  are  much  worn.    They  sleep,  but  more 

B  great.    Cruel,  cowardly,  and  suspicious,  the  during  the  day  than  the  night,  and  it  is  always  a 

vcif  flies  from  man ;  and  seldom  ventures  out  of  slight  slumber.    They  drink  often  ;  and,  in  the 

the  woods,  except  pressed  by  hunger :  but  when  time  of  drought,  when  there  is  no  water  in  the 

tbis  becomes  extreme,  hebraTes  danger,  and  will  hollows,  or  in  the  trunks  of  old  trees,  they  repair, 

attack  men,  hofsea,  dogs,  and  cattle  of  all  kinds;  several  times  in  a  day,  to  the  brooks  or  rivulets. 

€Ten  the  graves  of  the  d^  are  not  proof  against  Though  extremely  voracious,  if  supplied  with 

hit  lapadty.    Unlike  the  dog,  he  is  ar  enemy  to  water,  they  can  pass  four  or  five  (Mys  without 

allsocietf ,  and  keeps  no  company  even  with  those  meat.    The  wolf  has  great  strength,  especially  in 

of  bis  own  species.    When  several  wolves  appear  the  anterior  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  muscles  of 

together,  it  is  not  a  society  of  peace,  but  ot  war;  the  neck  and  jaws.     He  carries  a  sheep  in  his 

it  is  attended  with  tumult  and  dreadful  bowlings,  mouth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  outruns  the  shep- 

sod  indicates  an  attack  upon  some  large  animal,  herds ;  so  that  he  can  only  be  stopped  or  de^ 

as  a  stag,  an  ox,  or  a  formidable  mastiff.    This  prived  of  his  prey  by  dogs.    His  bite  is  cruel,  and 

military  expedition  is  no  sooner  finished  than  always  more  obstinate  in  proportion  to  the  small- 

tbey  separate,  and  each  returns  in  silence  to  his  ness  of  the  resistanoe ;  for,  when  an  animal  can 

solitade.   There  is  even  little  intercourse  between  defend  itself,  he  is  cautious  and  circumspect, 

the  males  and  females :  they  feel  the  mutual  at-  He    never  fights  but  from  necessity.     When 

tractions  of  love  but  once  a  year,  and  never  re-  wounded  with  a  ball,  he  cries ;  and  yet,  wher 

main  long  together.  The  females  come  in  season  despatching  him  with  bludgeons,  he  complains 

in  winter :  many  males  follow  the  same  female ;  not.    When  he  falls  into  a  snare,  he  is  so  over- 

and  this  association  is  more  bloody  than  the  for-  come  with  terror,  that  he  may  either  be  killed 

mer;  for  they  powl,  chase,  fight,  and  tear  one  or  taken  alive  without  resistance :  he  allows  him- 

another,  and  often  sacrifice  him  that  is  preferred  self  to  be  chained,  muzzled,  and  led  any  where, 

\yf  the  female.    The  female  commonly  flies  a  without  exhibiting  the  least  symptom  of  resent- 

long  time,  fiatigues  her  admirers,  and  retires  while  ment  or  discontent.    The  senses  of  the  ^olf  are 

tlttv  sleep,  with  the  most  alert  or  roost  favorite  excellent,  but  particularly  that  of  smelling,  which 

male.  They  begin  with  the  old  females  about  the  often  extends  farther  than  his  eye.     The  odor 

end  of  December,  and  finish  with  the  young  ones  of  carrion  strikes  him  at  the  distance  of  more  than 

in  February  or  beginning  of  March.    The  time  a  league.    He  likewise  scents  live  animals  very 

of  gestation  is  about  four  months  and  a  half;  and  far,  and  hunts  them  a  long  time  by  following 

]roang  whelps  are  found  from  the  end  of  April  to  their  track.    When  he  issues  from  the  wood,  he 

tbe  month  of  July.    When  the  females  are  about  never  loses  the  wind.  He  stops  upon  the  borders 

to  bring  forth  they  search  for  a  concealed  place  of  the  forest,  smells  on  all  sides,  and  receives 

a  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  forest.    After  fixing  the  emanations  of  living  or  dead  animals ;  brought 

00  the  spot,  they  make  it  smooth  and  plain  for  to  him  from  a  distance  by  the  wind.    Though  he 

a  considerable  space,  by  cutting  and  tearing  up  gives  the  preference  to  living  animals ;  yet  he  de- 

vitb  their  teeth  all  the  brambles  and  brush-wood,  vours  the  most  putrid  carcases.     He  is  fond  of 

Thej  then  bring  great  quantities  of  moss,  and  human  flesh ;  ana,  if  stronger,  he  would  perhaps 

prepare  a  commodious  bed  for  their  young,  eat  no  other.  Wolves  have  been  known  to  follow 

which  are  generally  five  or  six,  though  sometimes  armies,  to  come:  in  troops  to  tbe  field  of  battle, 

tbey  bring  forth  seven,  eight,  and  even  nine,  but  where  bodies  are  carelessly  interred,  to  tear  them 

Dercrless  than  three.    They  come  into  the  world  up,  and  to  devour  them  with  an  insatiable  avi- 

blind,  like  dogs ;  tbe  mother  suckles  them  some  dity.    And,  when  once  accustomed  to  human 

weeks,  and  soon  learns  tliem  to  eat  flesh,  which  flesh,  are  said  ever  after  to  attack  men.   Wolves 

sbe  prfpaiea  for  them  by  tearing  it  into  smaU  of  this  vicious  disposition  are  called  loups  ga- 

pieces.    Some  time  after  she  brings  them  field  roux  by  the  Frencn  peasants,  who  suppose  them 

mice,  young  hares,  partridges,  and  other  fowls,  to  be  possessed  with  some  evil  spirits;  and  of 

The  yoang  wolves  begin  by  playing  with  these  this  nature  were  the  were-wulfs  of  the  old  Saxons, 

animals,  ard  at  last  worry  them ;  then  the  mother  The  wolf  inhabits  the  continents  of  Europe, 

polb  off  the  feathers,  tears  them  in  picc^y  and  Asia,  Africa,  and  America;   Kamtschatka,  and 

gives  a  part  to  each  of  her  young.    They  never  even  as  high  as  the  arctic  circle.  Those  of  North 

Ittve  their  den  till  the  end  of  six  weeks  or  two  America  are  the  smallest;  and,  when  reclaimed, 

BOQths.    They  then  follow  their  mother,  who  are  the  dogs  of  the  natives :  the  wolves  of  Sene- 

leadi  ifaem  to  drink.  She  conducts  them  back  to  gal  are  the  largest  and  fiercest ;  they  prey  in 

tbe  den,  or,  when  any  danger  is  apprehended,  company  with  the  lion.  They  are  found  in  Africa 

obliges  them  to  conceal  themselves  elsewhere,  as  low  as  the  Cape.    In  the  east,  and  particu- 

Tbougfa,  like  other  females,  the  she  wolf  is  larly  in  Persia,  wolves  are  exhibited  as  spectacles 

naturally  more  timid  than  the  male ;  yet,  when  to  the  people.   When  young,  they  are  learned  to 

ber  young  are  attacked,  she  defends  them  with  dance,  or  rather  to  perform  a  kind  of  wrestling 

Qtrepidity,  loses  all  sense  of  danger,  and  becomes  with  a  number  of  men.    Buffou  brought  up  se- 

pertoctlj  fbrious.   She  never  leaves  them  till  their  veral  of  them :  *  When  young,  oi  during  the  first 

f^ttcatioD  is  finished,  till  they  are  so  strong  as  to  year,'  he  informs  us, '  they  are  very  docile,  and 

*«d  no  assistance  or  protection,  and  have  ac-  even  caressing;  and,  if  well  fed,  neither  disturb 

Haired  talents  for  rapine,  which  generally  hap-  the  poultry  nor  any  other  animal :  but  at  the  age 

pnt  in  ten  or  twelve  months  dter  their  first  teeth  of  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  their  natural 

«bjch  commonly  flail  out  in  the  first  month)  are  ferocity  appears,  and  they  must  be  chained  to 

**placed.    Wolves  are  full  grown  at  the  end  of  prevent  them  from  running  off  and  doing  mis- 

t«o  or  three  years,  and  live  fifteen  or  twen^  chief.    I  brought  up  one  till  the  age  of  eighteen 

y^^'    When  old,  th*fy  turn  whitish,  and  their  or  nineteen  months,  in  a  court  along  with  fowls 
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none  of  which  he  ever  atUcked ;  but,  for  his  first  ihc  men  by  their  loud  cries ;  but  the  sound  of 

essay,  be  killed  the  whole  in  one  night,  without  the  horn  makes  them  tly.    There  is  nothing  n- 

eating  any  of  them.    Another,  having  broken  his  loable  in  the  wolf  but  his  skin,  which  makes  i 

chain,  ran  off,  after  killing  a  dog  with  whom  he  warm  durable  fur.    Bis  flesh  is  so  bad,  that  it  is 

had  lived  in  neat  familiarity.'    In  England  king  rejected  with  abhofioice  by  all  other  quadrupeds ; 

Edgar  is  said  first  to  have  attempted  the  extirpa-  no  animal  but  a  wolf  will  voluntarily  eat  a  wolf, 

tion  of  wolves,  by  commuting  tne  punishments  The  smell  of  his  breath  is  exceedingly  offensive, 

of  certain  crimes  mto  the  acceptance  of  a  certain  As,  to  appease  hunger,  he  swallows  indiscrimi- 

number  of  wolves'  tongues  from  the  criminal ;  nately  everything  he  can  find,  cormpted  flesh 

and  in  Wales,  by  converting  the  tax  of  gold  and  bones,  hair,  skins  half  tanned  and  covered  with 

silver  into  an  annual  tax  of  300  wolves'  heads,  lime,  he  vomits  frequently.    In  fine,  the  wolf  if 

We  find,  however,  that  some  centuries  after  the  consummately  disagreeable ;  his  aspect  is  base 

reign  of  this  monarch,  these  animals  were  in-  and  savage,  his  voice  dreadful,  his  odor  insup* 

erased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become  again  the  portable,  his  disposition  perverse,  his  manneis 

object  of  royal  attention :  accordingly  Edward  I.  ferocious ;  odious  and  destructive  when  livings 

issued  his  royal  mandate  to  Peter  Corbet  to  su-  and,  when  dead,  perfectly  useless,  except  for  his 

perintend  and  assist  in  the  destruction  of  them  fiir.    Mr.  Kerr  enumerates  four  other  varieties 

in  the  several  counties  of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  of  this  species,  vix.  2.  C.  lupus  albus,  the  white 

Hereford,  Salop,  and  Stafford  -,  and  in  the  adja-  wolf,  found  near  the  Jenisea,  in  the  eastern  parts 

cent  county  of  Derby,  certain  persons  at  Worm-  of  Asiatic  Russia,  much  valued  on  account  of  its 

hill,  says  Camden,  held  their  lands  by  the  duty  fur.     3.  C.  lupus  fasciatus,  the  striped  wolf.  It 

of  hunting  and  taking  the  wolves  that  infested  the  is  of  a  ^ray  color  striped  with  black,  and  ioha- 

country ,whence  they  were  styled  wolvehuot.  Far-  bits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  4.  C.  lupus  flavus, 

ther  back,  in  Athelstan*s  reign,  wolves  abounded  the  yellow  wolf,  found  in  France  and  Germany, 

so  much  in  Yorkshire,  that  a  retreat  was  built  at  having  a  thicker  fur,  and  more  yellow  color  than 

Flixton*  in  that  county,  *  to  defend  passengers  the  common  kind.      It  is  more  wild,  but  less 

from  the  wolves,  that  they  should  not  be  devour-  destructive,  as  it  never  troubles  the  flocks,  or 

ed  by  them :'  and  such  ravages  did  those  animals  the  habitations  of  men.    5.  C.  lupus  nieer,  the 

make   during  winter,   particularly  in  January,  black  wolf.    This  variety  inhabits  Canada,  and 

when  the  cold  was  severest,  that  the  Saxons  dis-  is  of  a  uniform  black  color.    It  is  not  so  long  as 

tinguished  that  month  by  the  name  of  the  wolf  the  common  kind;  the  ears  are  larger,  more 

month.    They  also  called  an  outlaw  wolf  Vhead,  erect  and  more  distant,  but  in  every  other  cir- 

as  being  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  pro-  cumstance  it  resembles  the  common  Europ^^n 

scribed,  and  as  liable  to  be  killed  as  that  de-  wolf. 

structive  beast.  XI.  Cavis  Mesomelas,  the  capesch  of  Schre- 

Ireland  was  infested  by  wolves  for  many  cen-  ber,  the  tenlie,  or  kenlie,  of  the  Hottentots,  Ute 

tiuies  afler  their  extinction  in  England;  for  there  Cape  jackal,  has  erect  yellowish  brown  ears, 

are  accounts  of  some  being  found  there  as  late  as  mixed  with  a  few  scattered  black  hairs:  theheai 

1710,  the  last  presentment  for  killing  of  wolves  is  of  a  yellowish  brown,  mixed  with   black  Mn\ 

being  made  iu  the  county  of  Cork  about  that  white,  growing  darker  towards  the  hind  part ; 

itime.    In  many  parts  of  Sweden  the  number  of  the  sides  are  of  a  light  brown,  varied  with  ausky 

wolves  has  been  considerably  diminished    by  hairs :  the  body  and  also  the  back  part  of  the 

placing  poisoned  carcases  in  their  way :  but  in  legs  are  of  a  yellowish  brown,  lightest  on  the 

other  places  they  are  found  in  great  multitudes,  body ;  the  throat,  breast,  and  belly  white.    On 

Hunger  sometimes  compels  them  to  eat  lichens :  the  neck,  shoulders,   and  back,   is  a  band  ot 

these  vegetables  were  found  in  the  body  of  one  black.    The  tail  is  bushy,  of  a  yellowish  browa: 

killed  by  a  soldier;  but  it  was  so  weak,  that  it  marked  on  the  upper  part  with  a  longitudinal 

could  scarcely  move.    It  probably  had  fed  on  stripe  of  black,  and  towards  the  end  endrded 

the  lichen  vulpinus,  which  is  a  known  poison  to  witd  two  rings  of  black,  and  is  tipt  with  white, 

these  animals.    Madness,  in  certain  years,  is  apt  In  length,  ^e  animal   is  two  feet  and  three 

to  seiie  the  wolf.    The  consequences  are  often  quarters,  to  the  the  origin  of  the  tail :  the  tail 

venr  melancholy.    Mad  wolves  will  bite  hogs  is  one  foot.      It  inhabits  the  countries  aboot 

and  dogs,  and  the  last  again  the  human  species,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  found  as  high 

The  symptoms  are  the  same  with  those  attendant  as  the  line. 

on  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.    Fury  sparkles  in  XII.  Canis  Mexicanus  has  a  smooth  tail, 

their  eyes ;  a  glutinous  saliva  distils  from  their  bent  downwards.    The  body  is  ash  colored,  v*- 

mouths;  they  carry  their  tails  low,  and  bite  in-  riegated  with  dusky  stripes  and  tawny  spotii 

differently  men  and  beasts.    It  is  remarkable  on  the  forehead,  neck,  breast,  belly,  and  tail, 

that  this  disease  happens  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Its  head  is  large,  and  neck  thick.    It  has  gtot 

Often,  towards  spring,  wolves  get  upon  the  ice  jaws  and  strong  teeth.    Above  its  mouth  vt 

of  the  sea,  to  prey  on  the  young  seals,  which  bristles  as  large,  but  not  so  hard,  as  the  spioc* 

they  catch  asleep:  but  this  repast  ofWn  proves  of  a  hedgehog.    Seba  calls  it  the  quauhpecolti, 

fiital  to  them;  for  the  ice,  detached  from  the  or  mountain  cat;  and  Hemandes  stilei  it  the 

shore,  carries  them  to  a  great  distance  from  land,  xoloitcuintli,  or  Mexican  wolf.    It  inhabits  the 

before  they  are  sensible  of  it    In  some  years  a  warm  parts  of  Mexico  and  New  Spain,  Vf^ 

large  district  is  by  this  means  delivered  from  agrees  with  the  European  wolf  in  its  maooei^i 

these  pernicious  beasU;  which  are  heard  howl-  whence  it  is  also  called  lupus,  though  linked  v 

inff  in  a  most  dreadful  manner,  fitf  in  the  sea.  a  different  species.    There  is  alto  a  white  Mm 

When  wolves  come  to  make  their  attack  on  can  wolf, 

cattle,  they  never  &il  attempting  to  frighten  away  XIII.  Cams  Taous,  or  the  Soiinam  woI( 
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hu  a  smooth  taQ  bent  downwaids.  The  body  on  the  eggs,  and  destroys  a  vast  quantity  of 
is  (^y  on  the  upper  and  white  on  the  under  game.  The  fox  is  exceedingly  voracious ;  be 
puts.  Its  &ce  has  a  wart  over  each  eye,  on  each  sides  flesh  of  all  kinds,  he  eats,  with  equal 
cheek,  and  onder  the  throat.  It  is  about  the  avidity,  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  fruits,  and  particu- 
sittofalarge  cat;  and,  according  to  Linnaeus,  larly  grapes.  Wben  the  young  hares  and  par- 
is  ibuod  at  Surinam.  It  is  mentioned  also  by  trid(ges  ^l  him,  he  makes  war  against  rats,  neld 
Pennant  mice,  serpents,  lizards,  toads,  &c.    Of  these  he 

XIV.  Camis  Virginianus,  the  gray  fox  of  destroys  vast  numbers;  and  this  is  the  only 
Catesby,  &c.  has  a  sharp  nose ;  sharp,  long,  up-  service  he  does  to  mankind.  He  is  so  fond  of 
h^ht  ears;  legs  long ;  color  g^y,  except  a  little  honey,  that  he  attacks  the  wild  bees,  wasps,  and 
redness  about  the  ears.  It  inhabits  Carolina,  hornets.  They  at  first  put  him  to  flight  by  a 
and  the  warmer  parts  of  North  America,  and  thousand  stings ;  but  he  retires  only  for  the  pui- 
diflen  from  the  arctic  fox  in  form,  and  the  nature  pose  of  rolling  himself  on  the  ground  to  crush 
of  its  dwelling :  agreeing  with  the  common  fox  them;  and  he  returns  so  often  to  the  charge,  that 
m  the  first,  but  not  in  the  last.  It  never  bur-  he  obliges  them  to  abandon  the  hive,  which  he 
rows,  but  lives  in  hollow  trees ;  it  gives  no  soon  uncovers,  and  devours  both  the  honey  and 
dirersion  to  the  sportsman ;  for  after  a  mile*s  wax.  In  a  word  he  eats  fish,  lobsters,  grass- 
chase,  it  takes  to  its  retreat;  it  has  no  strong  hoppers,  &c.  The  fox  is  not  easily,  and  never 
^rnell;  it  feeds  on  poultry,  birds,  &c.  These  fully  tamed:  he  languishes  when  deprived  of 
foxes  are  easily  made  tame ;  their  skins,  when  in  liberty ;  and,  if  kept  too  long  in  a  domestic 
sason,  are  used  for  muffs.  state,  he  dies  of  chagrin.     Foxes  produce  but 

X\'.  1.  Cahis  Vulpes,  the  common  fox,  has  a  once  a  year ;  and  the  litter  commonly  consists  of 

sttaight  tail,  white  at  the  point.    His  body  is  four  or  five,  seldom  six,  and  never  less  than 

rellowisb,  or  rather  straw-colored ;  his  ears  are  three.     When  the  female  is  full,  she  retires,  and 

ssall  and  erect ;  his  lips  are  whitish,  and  his  seldom  goes  out  of  her  hole,  where  she  prepares 

ibie  feet  black.     From  the  base  of  the  tail  a  a  bed  for  her  young.    She  comes  in  season  in 

strong  sceot  is  emitted,  which  to  some  people  is  the  winter ;  and  young  foxes  are  found  in  the 

T«ry  fragrant,  and  to  others  extremely  disagree-  month  of  April.     When  she  perceives  that  her 

able.  The  fox  is  a  native  of  almost  every  quarter  retreat  is  discovered,  and  that  her  young  have 

of  the  globe,  and  is  of  such  a  wild  and  savage  been  disturbed,  she  carries  them  off  one  by  one, 

oaiare,  that  it  is  impossible  fully  to  tame  him.  and  goes  in  search  of  another  habitation.    The 

He  is  esteemed  the  most  sagacious  and  crafty  of  young  are  brought  forth  blind ;  like  the  dog^s, , 

a!l  beast<i  of  prey.     The  former  quality  he  shows  they  grow  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  and 

n  his  method  of  providing  himself  with  an  asy-  live  thirteen  or  fourteen  years.  The  senses  of  the 

luD,  where  he   retires  from  pressing  dangers,  fox  are  as  good  as  those  of  the  wolf ;  the  organs 

dwells,  and  brings  up  his  youog :  and  his  crafli-  of  his  voice  are  more  pliant  and  perfect.    The 

nen  is  chiefly  discovered  by  the  schemes  he  falls  wolf  sends  forth  only  frightful  bowlings ;  but  tlie 

QpoQ  to  catch  lambs,  geese,  hens,  and  all  kinds  fox  barks,  yelps,  and  utters  a  mournful  cry  like 

of  s&all  birds.     The  fox  fixes  his  abode  on  the  that  of  the  peacock.  He  varies  his  tones  accord- 

bord<Y  of  the  wood,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cot-  ing  to  the  oifferent  sentiments  with  which  he  is 

tages :  he  lisieai  to  the  crowing  of  the  cocks  and  affected :  he  has  an  accent  peculiar  to  the  chase, 

the  cries  of  the  poultry.     He  scents  them  at  a  and  tones  of  desire,  of  complaint,  and  of  sorrow. 

distance;  he  chooses  his  time  with  judgment;  He  has  another  cry  expressive  of  acute  pain, 

be  cono^ls  bis  road  as  well  as  his  design :  he  which  he  utters  only  when  he  is  shot,  or  has 

slips  forward  with  caution,  sometimes  even  trail-  some  of  his  members  broken ;    for  he   never 

in?  bis  body,   and  seldom  makes   a  fruitless  mourns  over  any  other  wound;  and,  like  the 

eipedition.     If  he  can  leap  the  wall,  or  get  in  wolf,  may  be  beat  till  he  is  killed  with  a  blud- 

vaidemeath,  he  ravages  the  poultry  yard,  puts  all  eeon  without  complaining :  but  he  always  defends 

to  death,  and  then  retires  softly  with  his  prey,  nimself  to  the  hst  with   great    courage    and 

which  he  either  hides  under  the  herbage,  or  car-  bravery.     His  bite  is  obstinate  and  dangerous  ; 

ries  00*  to  his  kennel.     He  returns  in  a  few  and  the  severest  blows  will  hardly  make  him  quit 

amntes  lot  another,  which  he  carries  off,  or  con-  his  hold.    In  winter,  particularly  during  frost, 

ceals  in  the  same  manner,  but  in  a  different  he  yelps  perpetually;   but,  in  summer,  he  is 

pUce.    Id  this  way  he  proceeds  till  the  progress  almost  entirely  silent,  and,  during  tliis  season, 

Qi  the  sun,  or  some  movements  in  the  house,  ad-  casts  his  hair.    He  sleeps  .sound,  in  a  round 

▼tmse  him  that  it  is  time  to  retire  to  his  den.  form,  and  may  be  easily  approached  without 

He  plays  the  same  game  with  the  catchers  of  wakening ;  but,  when  he  only  reposes  himself, 

tbniihes,  woodcocks,  &c.  He  visiu  the  nets  and  he  extends  his  hind  legs,  and  lies  on  his  belly. 

bud-lime  very  early  in  the  morning,  carries  off  It  is  in  this  situation  that  he  spies  the  birds  along 

■KoeMively  the  birds  which  are  entangled,  and  the  hedges,  and  meditates  schemes  for  their  sur- 

l>yi  them  in  different  places,  especially  near  the  prise.  The  fox  flies  when  he  hears  the  explosion 

»d(s  of  highways,  in  die  furrows,  under  the  of  a  gun,  or  smells  gunoowder.    He  is  exceed- 

^(<hage  or  brushwood,  where  they  sometimes  lie  ingly  fond  of  grapes,  and  does  much  mischief  in 

^  or  thiee  days ;  but  he  knows  perfectly  where  vineyards.  Various  methods  are  daily  employed 

^  find  them  when  be  is  in  need.    He  hunts  the  to  destroy  foxes :  thev  are  hunted  with  dogs ; 

T^Qg  haics  in  the  pUins,  seizes  old  ones  in  their  iron  traps  are  frequently  set  at  their  holes ;  which 

Ktti,  never  misses  those  which  are  wounded,  are  sometimes  smoked  to  make  Uiem  run  out, 

^  out  the  rabbits  in  the  warrens,  discovers  the  that  they  may  fall  into  the  snares,  or  be  killed  by 

*9rti  of  panridges  and  quails,  seizes  the  mothers  dogs  or  fire-arms.  The  chase  of  the  fox  requi;es 
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«c tk.M<:Am'a  bard  with  artful  song  sttppreMdd  vides  into  many  irregular  knobs;  it  sends  out 

ni«««flliaspMnoiiofhUeofiA«r'4<bf«asti  wany  large  oval  leaves,  without  order.    4.  C. 

A»i  ia  hii  bMrt  kind^ence.  •J'f  <*  angustifolia,  a  plant  common  to  the  tropical  parts 

6f««mt,y't  love,  by  truth  and  jwticcbi^d,  Marvdl.  ^f  America.    5.  C.  juncea,  a  Chinee  pWt, 

Dnv  a  ckeny  with  the  leaf,  tha  shaft  of  a  steeple,  with  a  small  rufous  flower  and  grassy  leaves. 

oBglc  or  cmker  reae.                                  Peaeham,  Canna  likewise  denotes  a  sort  of  long  mea- 

A  boiinf ,  •hiaiag,  flattering,  cringing  coward,  sure,  otherwise  called  by  modem  authors  a  cane, 

A  amktr  woaa  of  peace,  was  raised  above  him.  by  the  Latins  calamus,  and  in  scripture  a  reed. 

OfiMy.  CAN'N ABINE,  <u^'.  Lat  amnobtnut.  Hempen. 

To  Mme  new  dime,  or  to  thy  native  sky,  CANNABIS,  in  botany,  hemp ;  a  genus  of  the 

01  frieadletf  and  forsaken  virtue !  fly :  pentandria  order,  and  dicecia  class,  natural  order 

Tke  ladiaa  air  is  deadly  to  thee  grown ;  fifty-third,  scabridae :     cal.  of  the  male  quin- 

Deoit  aad  eamheni  malico  rule  thy  throne.    Btyden,  quepartite,  of  the  female  monophyllous,  entire, 

nit  ettiag  emker,  grief,  and  waMeful  spite,  and  gaping  at  the  side  :  coR.  none,  styles  two : 

Pityi  on  the  rosy  bloom  of  yoath  and  beauty.    Rowe,  ^^  ^^Jlj  »«  »  n«^»  bivalved,  within  the  closed  ca- 

,    .                     t,       ■      «..      1*  L  *y**    0»  ^i*  ^C'c  is  but  one  species,  viz.    C. 

J'  ^^"^.i.'f  •  •"J?^^"^,^  ,^"*'  «  ;  lativa.    It  is  propagated  in  the  lich  fenny  parts 

OMrfcnte  foituitf ,  that  is  gained  with  honour  and  ^rr;       i     u-      •            *           .•^-        r      -J  ^^ 

r.p«t.,ion.  than  in  an  over^wn  estate,  that  U  am-  ^f  f  incolnshire  in  great  quanUto«j,  for  its  baik, 

Affirf  with  the  acquisitions  of  rapine  and  exaction.  "^^^^^  "  ^^^^^  ^PF  ^5^*??'  ^^^^*  ^'  ^^  ^ 

Addinn.  *^^^  abound  with  oil.    Hemp  is  always  sown 

„.,.,.,  on  a  deep,  moist,  rich,  soil  such  as  is  found  in 

I**  laager  hve  die  eeOerv  of  my  court ;  Holland,  Lincolnshire,  and  the  fens  of  the  island 

in  to  your  several  states  with  speed  resort ;  r  £i         .         • .  •   cultivated  to  neat  advantsura , 

Wmuj  in  wUd  riot  what  your  land  allowi.  ^'  ..^^  .^/*®ff  V  **  cu»^vaiea  to  great  aovantage , 

TW  ply  the  eariy  feast  and  Ute  carouse.         Pope.  "  it  might  be  m  many  other  parts  of  England, 

'                                            '^  where  there  is  a  sou  of  the  same  kmd ;  but  it 

Thos,  when  a  villain  crams  hU  chest,  will  not  thrive  on  clayey  or  stiff  cold  land.    The 

Gold  is  the  camkgr  of  the  »»ea»t :  ground  on  which  hemp  is  to  be  sown,  should  be 

1  /''■"^VT  '''^'  *^??    '              ^  w«li  ploughed,  and  made  very  fine  by  harrowing. 

And  every  .hockmg  vice  besuie.                   Gas,,  when  thi  pUnts  aie  come  up,  they  should  fie 

Bcyoad  the  lowly  vale  of  shepherd's  life  hoed  out  as  turnips  are,  leaving  them  two  feet 

Xyy  ncTer  roam'd  :  secure  beneath  the  storm  apart ;    observe   also    to   cut  down   all  weeds, 

Wbdi  ia  ambition's  lofty  land  U  rife ;  which,  if  well  peiformed  in  dry  weather,  will 

Wkrie  peace  nd  love  are  oei^'d  by  the  worm  destroy  them.     ThU  crop,  however,  will  require 

Of  pnde,  each  bud  of  joy  industrioa.  to  dcfon^  ^  second  hoeing,  in   abSut   six  weeks  after  the 

a    ..                   ,      ,                         Beathe.  gygj.  ^j^   ^  ^^^  -^  ^^jj  performed,  the  crop 

flow  hideous  and  foriorn !  where  ruthlew  Care,  wiU  require  no  further  care.    The  fi«t  season 

i.n^  "^  ^^T       T     •      M      .  for  P«»ing  l>erop  is  usually  about  the  middle  of 

*  the  simble  hemp,  being  that  whidi  is  composed 

Casebi,  in  fitfriery,  a  disease  incident  to  of  the  male  plants ;  but  it  would  be  much  oetter 

Wiei,  oonsuting  of  a  kind  of  fiingous  excres-  to  defer  this  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  longer, 

c»iH«  in  their  feet,  which  sometimes  destroys  the  until  those  male  plants  have  fully  shed  their  fa- 

«bole  boo ,  and  so  the  horse.    See  Fabriekt.  rina  or  dust,  without  which  the  seeds  will  prove 

Cahxib,  in  gardening,  a  disease  incident  to  only  empty  husks.    These  decay  soon  after  (hey 

^<*«t,  proceeding  chiefly  from  the  nature  of  the  have  shed  their  farina.    The  second  pulling  is  a 

•oil,  which  makes  the  berk  rot  and  tall.    If  the  little  after  Michaelmas,  when  the  seeds  are  ripe. 

cnker  be  in  a  bough,  cut  it  off;  in  a  large  This  is  usually  called  karle  hemp,  and  consists  of 

(>ott<^,  at  some  distance  from  the  stem ;  in  a  small  the  female  plants  which  were  left.    This  karle 

<"«*  close  to  it ;  but,  for  over-hot  strong  ground,  hemp  is  bound  in  bundles  of  a  yard  compass, 

tbe  ground  is  to  be  cooled  about  the  roots  with  statute  measure,  which  are  laid  in  the  sun  tor  a 

pond  mad  and  cow  dung.  few  days  to  dry;  and  then  it  is  stacked  up,  or 

Canna,  in  botany,  Indian  flowering  reed ;  a  housed,  to  keep  it  dry  till  the  seed  can  be  tlireshed 

gCBos  of  the  monogynia  order,  and  monandria  out.  An  acre  ot  hemp,  on  a  rich  soil,  will  produce 

^  of  plants,  natural  order  oghth,  scitaminoe :  nearly  three  quarters  of  seed,  which,  together  with 

ciLtripli^lloas :  cor.  erect,  divided  into  six  parts,  the  unwiougnt  heinpy  is  woilh  £6  to  &.    Hemp 

**»  a  dtstittct  lip,  bipartite  and  rolled  back ;  the  is  esteemed  very  enectual  for  destroying  weeds ; 

wyiefattcsobte,and  growJM  to  the  corolla ;  caps,  but  this  it  accomplishes  by  impoveri^ing  the 

^'^^vwd  with  the  calvx.    There  are  five  species,  ground,  and  thus  robbing  them  of    their  nou- 

'^    I'  C.coecinea,  hath  larger  leaves  than  any  rishment;  so  that  a  crop  of  it  must  not  be  r&- 

« ike  other  four  species,  and  the  stalks  rise  much  peated  on  the  same  spot.    Some  seeds  of  a  large 

^tker.  The  flowers  are  firoduced  in  laige  spikes ;  kind  of  hemp,  growing  in  China,  were  some  years 

^iLy^  of  a  bright  crimson,  or  rather  scarlet  a|;o  sent  bv  the  East  India  Company  to  the  So- 

^-    ?•  C.  glauca,  with  a  ver^  large  yellow  ciety  for  the  encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufac- 

*^f  it  a  native  of  South  America.    3.  C.  In-  tures,  and  Commerce.    From  the  leaves  of  hemp 

^  or  common  broad-leaved  flowering  cane,  pounded  and  boiled  in  water,  the  natives  of  the 

M  lative  of  both  Indies ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  Indies  prepare  an  intoxicating  liquor,   of 

^f^  islaiids  in  America  call  it  Indian  shot,  which  they  are  very  fond.    The  plant  when  fresh« 

^^the  loundoess  and  hardness  of  the  seeds,  has  a  rank  narcotic  smell ;  the  water  in  which 

'^  ^  a  thick  fleshy    tuberous  root :  which  di-  the  stalks  are  soaked,  in  order  to  separate  the 
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CANNON, 


TMt  of  the  Length,  Weight,  Caliber,  and  Charges,  of  British  Govemment  Iron  Guns. 


j  42-Pounder  gun 
.  32-Poiinder  gun 
'24-Poander  gun 
18- Pounder  gun 
12-PoaDder  gun 
d-Pouoder  gun 
6-PooDder  gun 
4-Poander  gun 
3-Pounder  gun 
2-Poander  gun 
1-Pounder  gun 
^-Pounder  gun 


Leagth. 


Ft.     In. 


10 
10 
10 
9 
9 
9 
9 
6 
4 
3 
3 
3 


0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
6 
9 
0 
0 


Weight. 


Cwt    lb.     ox. 


67  0 

58  0 

52  0 

42  0 

34  0 


30 
94 
12 
7 
4 
2 
1 


1 
0 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Diameter  of  Diameter  of 


the  Bore. 


In. 

7018 

6*410 

5-824 

5-292 

4-623 

4-20 

3*668 

3*204 

2-913 

2-544 

2-019 

1*602 


the  Shot. 


In. 

6-684 
6-105 
5547 
5040 
4403 
4000 
3-498 
3053 
2-775 
2-423 
1-293 
1*526 


Diameter  of 

the  Shot 

Chaige. 

Gauge. 

In. 

Proof. 

lb. 

Service, 
lb. 

6-795 

250 

14*0 

6207 

21*8 

10*11 

5-639 

180 

8*0 

5-124 

15-0 

60 

4-476 

12*0 

4-0 

4-066 

9*0 

30 

3-552 

60 

20 

3-104 

40 

1*5 

2*820 

3*0 

1*0 

2-463 

2-0 

0*11 

1*955 

1-0 

0*6 

1*551 

0*8 

0*3 

BRASS 

CANN014 

\. 

Ponn- 
deie. 

1 

Caliber 

Diame- 

Xiure. 

Length. 

Weight. 

of  the 

ter  of 

gon. 

the  shot 

ft. 

in. 

cwu 

qr.  lb. 

in.hnnd 

in.hand 

r 

42 

9 

6 

61 

0     0 

7-3 

6*68 

24 

9 

6 

52 

0     0 

583 

5*54 

X 

12 

9 

0 

29 

0     0 

4-63 

4*40 

\\ 

9 

9 

0 

26 

0     0 

4-21 

40 

^ 

6 

8 

0 

19 

0     0 

3*66 

3-48 

3 

7 

0 

11 

2     0 

2-91 

2*77 

k 

H 

6 

0 

5 

2     0 

2-31 

2-2 

5( 

24 

8 

0 

42 

1   21 

583 

5-54 

.  M 

12 

6 

6 

21 

0  14 

4*63 

4-40 

H 

6 

5 

0 

10 

1     0 

3-66 

3*48 

c 

24 

5 

6 

16 

1   12 

5-83 

5*54 

n 

12 

5 

0 

8 

3  18 

4-63 

4-40 

n 

6 

4 

6 

4 

3  14 

3-66 

3-48 

( 

3 

3 

6 

2 

3     4 

2*91 

2.77 

BRASS  SHIP  GUNS. 

CaUber. 

Length. 

Weight. 

1 

ft     in. 

cwt.     qr.     lb. 

li-Pounder.     .     . 

3     6 

5     1     17 

1  ^Founder .    . 

4     4 

6     2     14 

'  9-Poaiider .    , 

5     0 

10     0       0 

lO-Pooader . 

5     6 

13     1        3 

.'^Pounder .     . 

6     4 

20     0       0 

^4-Ponoder.    . 

7     0 

26     2       7 

^^Po«oder.    . 

7     6 

35     1      17 

J^Pottodet. 

7  10 

40     0       0 

l«-Powide.    , 

8     4 

46     2       0 

:«-Poooder. 

8     6 

53     0     14 

cannon  has  already  been  constructed,  which, 
when  connected  with  the  generator  or  boiler, 
has  been  found  to  discharge  ordinary  musket- 
buUets  at  the  rate  of  240  in  the  minute,  and  with 
such  tremendous  force,  that,  after  passing  through 
an  inch  deal,  the  ball,  in  striking  against  an  iron- 
target,  became  flattened  on  one  side  and  squeezed 
out.  The  original  size  of  the  bullets  was  0*65  of 
an  inch ;  but,  after  striking  the  taiget,  they  were 
plano-convex,  and  their  diameter  1*070  inches, 
and  0*29  -of  an  inch  thick. 

CAN'NOT.    A  word  compounded  of  can  and 
not :  noting  inability. 

Sir!  seyd  the  bnrgeyae,  no  mevelle  it  is  to  me. 
For  many  a  time  and  oft,  I  eaimoi  sey  how  lome. 
He  hath  be  in  yoor  marches ;  and  as  I  trow  in  Room 
Also  he  was  ybore«  yf  I  ne  ly  shall. 

Chamoer't  CanUrhwry  Tales. 

And  yon,  most  noble  Lord :  that  can  and  daro 
Rcdresse  the  wrong  of  miserable  wight. 
Cannot  employ  your  most  victorious  spearo 
In  better  qnarrell  than  defence  of  right. 
And  for  a  lady  'gainst  a  faithlesse  knight.  Spenser. 

Thus  though  we  eannot  make  oar  son 
Stand  still,  yet  we  will  make  him  ran.    Marvell, 

I  eamtot  but  beliere  many  a  child  can  tell  twenty, 
long  before  he  has  any  idea  of  infinity  at  all.    Locke. 


To  cities  and  the  cooit  repair, 
A  fortune  eamnot  fail  thee  there. 

Base  envy  withers  at  another's  joy. 
And  hates  that  excellence  it  ciiifli  reach. 


Gajf. 


^  <  Ittve  now  to  notice  a  new  description  of 
^  nle  weapon,  which  may  properly  6nd  a  place 
>=  tba  article;  we  allude  to  the  steam-«annon, 
'':z»ted  by  Mr.  Perkins.  This  ingenious 
•^anioa  has  proposed  to  employ  the  elastic 
*"•*  of  water  converted  into  steam  for  the  pur- 
<^  of  pcopelling  bullets ;  and  the  power  or  the 
*H«vas  moft  of  necessity  depend  on  the  in- 
^*J  of  Ihe  heat  which  is  employed.    A  small 


There  is  a  spur  in  its  half  movements,  to  become 
All  that  the  others  eamnai,  in  such  things 
As  still  are  free  to  both,  to  compensate 
Fox  stepdame  Nature's  avarice  at  first.  fjyrON. 

CANNULA,  or  Can u la,  in  surgery,  a  tube 
They  are  introduced  iuto  hollow  ulcers,  in  order 
to  facilitate  a  discharge  of  pus  or  any  other  sub- 
stance ;  or  into  wounds  either  accidental  or  arti- 
ficial, of  the  large  ca/rities,  as  the  thorax  or  ab- 
domen ;  they  are  used  in  the  operation  of  bron- 
chotomy ;  and,  by  some,  after  cutting  for  tlie 
stone,  as  a  drain  tot  urine.  Other  cannnlc  are 
used  for  introducing  cauteries,  either  actual  or  po- 
tential, in  order  to  guard  the  parts  adjacent  from 


fli^ 


jf. 


?■ 


1 ' 


s 


r 
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CAP  143  CAP 

Od  ibTftUng,  I  icund  thingi  m  I  expected ;   the  If  ditnce  hU  mate's  ehiill  eaUi  he  hear, 

ears  not  illed»  wNiie  of  the  mpmlm  qaite  empty,  and  Aad  dropa  at  onoe  into  her  neet. 

•ercral  «Chc»  contaiaiag  only  vitheied  hungry  grain,  Th9  nobfett  oapfaan  in  the  British  fleet 

tniiBnorto  the  appeanace  of  lye.  Might  envy  William't  lip  those  ktwes  sweet.  Gtig/. 


There's  Capiam  Pannel,  absent  half  his  lifo, 

Ttu  j|f  jifr  of  the  geranium  and  the  beard  of  wild  Comes  back,  and  is  the  kinder  to  his  wife ; 

CMS  sie  twisted  for  a  dmUar  purpose,  and  dislodge  Yet  PanneKs  wife  b  brown,  compared  to  mc, 

their  seeds  on  wet  days,  when  the  ground  is  best  And  Mistress  Biddel  sare  U  fifty-lhree.               W, 

itted  to  receive  them.     Hence,  one  of  these,  with  iu  CaPTAIN  Bashaw,  or  Capoudan  Bashaw,  the 

i4»iefing  capsnle,  or  beard,  fixed  on  a  stand,  serves  Turkish  high  admiral.  He  holds  the  third  office  in 

the  purpose  of  an  hygrometer,  twisting  itself,  more  or  ^^  empire,  and  is  invested  with  the  same  power  at 

\m.  sccoiding  to  the  moisture  of  the  air.  ^  ^^  ^^  ^j^j^,  j^^  ^^  ^^^    j  j^  ^^^  absolute 

authority  over  the  officers  of  the  marine  and  ar- 

CAPSULE.    See  Botany.  senai,  whom  he  may  punish,  cashier,  or  put  to 

CAPTAIN,  n&s.    *n     Fr.  capUaine;  Ital.  death,  as  soon  as  he  is  without  the  Dardanelles. 

Cap'tainkt,  n.  f  capiiano  ;  Span,  cap^  He  commands  in  chief  in  all  the  maritime  coun- 

CaP'taiitsbip,  n.        >  tan ;    Dut.  kapUein  ;  tries,  cities,  castles,  &c. ;  and  at  Constantinople, 

CaP'tainlcss,  aej.     I  Sweid.   h^ten.     'In  is  the  first  magistrate  of  police  in  the  villages  on 

CAP'TAiN-OEBiEftAL.  J  Latin/  says  Johnson,  the  side  of  the  Porte,  ana  the  canal  of  tnc  Blark 

'capiiameut,  being  one  of  those  who,  by  tenure  in  Sea.    The  mark  of  his  authority  is  a  large  Indii»~« 

•spite,  were  obliged  to  bring  soldiers  to  the  war.'  cane,  which  he  carries  in  his  hand,  botli  in  the 

Skinner,  however,  derives  it  from  caput.    Todd  arsenal  and  with  the  army.    His  chief  revenue 

nppoaes  it  to  be  a  hybrid  word,  from  cuptUf  and  arises  from  a  capitation  of  the  islands  in  the  Ar- 

twie,  an  aodent  title  of  honor.  It  was  anciently  chipelago,  and  certain  governments  in  Natolia 

tbe  tUle  of  a  diief  commander;  but  this  use  of  and  Gallipoli.    He  also  receives  the  pay  of  all 

ibe  wofd  is  now  nearly,  if  not  quite,  obsolete,  men  who  die  during  a  campaign ;  a  nfui  of  all 

CflBwected  with  this,  it  implied  a  man  skilled  in  prixes  made  by  the  begs ;  and  he  exacts  contri- 

war;  and  it  is  still  occasionally  thus  used.    Its  outions  in  all  phices  where  he  passes. 

ooaunoo  acceptation  is  a  commander  of  a  ship.        Captain  Li  botes  art,  an  officer,  who,  with 

or  of  a  company  in  a  regiment;  but  it  is  also  the  rank  of  captain,  but  the  pay  of  lieutenant, 

employed  in  some  civilcases,  as  in  the  captain  of  a  commands  a  troop  or  company  in  the  name  of 

diss  at  adbooU    The  captahngeneral  ot  an  army  some  other  person,  who  is  dispensed  with  on 

■  a  general  in  chief,  says  Johnson ;  but  the  term  account  of  his  quality  from  performing  the  func- 

bas  a  larger  scope*  extending  to  authority  over  tions  of  his  post.  Thus  the  colonel  being  usually 

vinous  bodies  of  forces.    The  British  monarch  captain  of  the  first  company  of  his  regiment,  that 

is  c^tain-general,  or  generalissimo,  of  all  the  company  is  commandea  by  his  deputy  as  captain 

tfoops  in  Us  dominions.    Captainry  is  chieftain-  lieutenant. 

diip^  or  power  over  a  certain  district.    Captain-        Captain  of  a  Company  or  Taoop,  a  com- 

ibh),  besides  its  obvious  meaning,  also  denotes  missioned  officer,  who  commands  a  company  of 

ikiti  in  military  affiurs.  foot,  or  a  troop  of  horse,  under  a  colonel.    The 

Nashan  ahall  be  mptam  of  lodah.     Numhtrt,  ^^^  of  this  officer  is  to  be  carefiil  to  keep  his 

He  aanft  anio  him  a  o^piMt  of  fifty.  ^1119*.  company  fiill  of  able  bodied  soldiers;  to  visit 

Awhile  they  isd,  bat  soone  vetamed  againe  their  tents  and  lodgings,  to  see  what  is  wanting ; 

With  gpsrtsr  Any  than  before  was  fooad ;  to  cause  them  to  keep  themselves  neat  and  clean 

Amd  evesmore  their  craell  eapitaime  in  their  clothes,  and  their  arms  bright     He  has 

Sovght  with  his  rascal  roats  t'endose  them  round,  power  in  his  own  company  to  make  Serjeants 

Aad,  ovcftooM,  to  tiead  them  <m  the  P**"**^^^  and  corporals,  and  lance-corporals.    In  the  horse 

_.  ,^ .  .     ,      ,        .  ?'?"'^:  and  footrguaids,  the  captions  have  the  rank  of 

There  sao«ldt«m>ir^w«d.^^  lieutenanUcolon^U  of  the  army. 

•hue.  of  buhopTK.  for  nomuiauijg        ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  Merchant  Lip,  he  who  has 

Dismayed  not  this  '  ^^^^  direction  of  the  ship,  her  crew,  lading,  &c. 

Oar  cafteMf,  Macbeth  aad  Baaquo  T  ^"  ^^^^  ships,  and  short  voyages,  he  is  more 

Shahtpeare.    Macbeth,  ordinarily  called  the  master.     In  the  Mediterra- 

A  mMam!  these  villaios  will   make  the  name  of  »«»?'  ^«  ^  called  the  patroon-— The  proprietor 

sipism  m  odioos  as  the  word  occupy  ;  therefore  eap-  J^  ^^e  v^l  appoints  th«  capUiin  or  mwter ;  and 

Mw  hsd  need  look  to  it.  Id.    Uemry  iV,  be  is  to  form  the  crew,  and  choose  and  hire  the 

Therefofe,  so  please  you  to  return  with  us,  piloU,   mates,  and   seamen  ;  though   when   the 

And  of  oar  Athens,  thine  and  ouis,  to  take  proprietor  and  master  reside  on  the  same  spot,  they 

The  caf^aSmMp.  generally  act  in  concert  together. 

The  lientenaat  of  the  coloncrs  company  might  well        Captain,  P08T,  an  officer  commanding  any 

ywtead  to  the  mnx  vacant  espftMMWp  in  the  same  re-  vessel  of  war  from  a  ship  of  the  line  down  to  a 

PMcac  Woium.  ship-rigged  sloop.    Formerly,  a  twenty-gunned 

To  diminish  the  Irish  lords,  he  did  abolish  their  ship  was  the  smallest  that  gave  post  rank,  but  by 

pcUnded  aad  nswped  ctfiwmhipt,  DomtMom  IrtUmd.  a  late  regulation  of  the  Lords  Commibsioners  of 

1^  grim  captecR,  in  a  suriy  tone,  the  Admiralty,  the  largest  class  of  ship  sloops 

Cries  out — Pack  up,  you  rascals,  and  begone.  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  post-ships,  and 

^'ry^M.  postrcaptaios  under  three  years  standing  are  now 

80  the  sweet  lark,  high  poised  in  air,  appointed  to  them,  unless  they  happened  to  be  sc- 

S^is  dese  his  oinioas  to  his  breast,  lected  as  flag-captains  to  aimirals'  ships ;  aftar 
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Japon  at  a  i<tf^^TM«»  of  about  eighty  miles  into  before  tlian  behind,  and  ornamented  with  painting 

the  Amaioiis.  and  sculpture.    When  they  were  drawn  by  two 

CAR,  Chab,  in  the  names  of  places,  seems  to  horses,  tney  were  called  bigse,  when  with  three 

hive  rebtioD  to  the  Britisn  caer,  a  city.     Gib-  trigs,  and  quadrigs  when  Uiey  were  drawn  by 

mft  Camdm,  four  horses,  which  were  always  abreast. 

Cak,  «.        (      Lat.  carrus;  Fr.  char;  Ital.  The  covered  cars  (currus  arcuati),  which  were 

Cia'iiAjr,  s.  S  and  Sp.  earro ;  Welsh  and  Ar-  in  use  amonq;  the  Romans,  differed   from   the 

oor.  car ;  Sw.  karra ;  Ger.  and  Dut.  /came.     A  otlters  only  by  having  an  arched  covering  above 

small  carriage  of  burden,  says  Johnson,  usually  Some  of  the  eastern  nations  used,  in  tlieir  wars, 

dnwn  by  one  horse  or  two.     I  sospect  that  the  cars  armed  with  scythes  and  other  cutting  instru- 

word  is  now  seldom  employed  in  this  sense  in  Eng-  ments  on  the  wheels ;  they  were  drawn  by  strong 

Und;  its  diminutive,  cart,  being  the  denomination  horses,  and  made  dreadful  havoc  in  the  army  of 

of  such  rebides ;  though  the  name  is  still  retained  in  thei  r  enemies.    Trium  phal  cars  were  often  exe- 

the  compound,  car-man.  In  Ireland,  however,  car  euted  in  marble.  One  is  preserved  in  the  museum 

is  in  common  use,  and  is  applied  to  various  sorts  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome.    The  use  of  triumphal 

of  conveyances;  among  which  is  the  jaunting  cars  was  introduced,   according   to   some,  by 

car,  a  kind  of  canine  for  excursions  of  plea-  Romulus,  and  to  otliers  by  Tarquin  the  elder,  or 

laie.   The  word  is  more  extensively  known  in  Valerius  Poplicola. 

Its  poetical  meaning,  that  of  a  dignified  or  The  cars  of  the  different  divinities  are  drawn 

splendid  vehicle ;   a  war  or  triumphal  chariot,  by  those  animals  which  are  sacred  to  each  ;  as 

Tbe  car  of  day  is  the  solar  luminary ;  the '  silver  that  of  Mercury  by  rams,  of  Minerva  by  owls, 

car'  of  Cjnthia  is  the  moon.    Dryden  gives  the  that  of  Venus  by  swans  or  doves,  that  of  Apollo 

name  of  the  northern  car  to  the  constellation,  by  grif&ns,  of  Juno  by  peacocks,  and  that  of 

Charles'  wain,  or  the  bear.  Diana  by  stags. 

Heuy  is  demd,  and  never  shall  revive  :  CARA,  a  river  of  European  Russia,  which 

Cpoa  a  vooden  coffin  we  attend,  directs  \ii  course  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and 

And  deiih's  dishonorable  victory,  forms  the  boundary  between  iVsia  and  Europe, 

We  with  our  stately  presence  glorify*  for  the  space  of  about  140  miles  ;  the  Arabian 

Li^e  virtors  bound  to  a  triomphsl  car.  cliain  terminating  80  far  from  the  sea  of  Cara- 

Skakgpeare,  skoi,  or  Karskoi. 

rik Uiou sspire  to  guide  the  heavenly  car,  CAR'ABINE, or-i      Fr.  carabine;    lul.   ca- 

And  wtth  thy  danng  folly  bum  the  world?        Id,  Car'bime,  n.        Irahinoi     Gcr.     carahiner  ; 

And  the  gflded  car  of  dsy.  Caeabii/iee,  or  (  Swed.  karhin;  diminutive, 

H»  glowing  axle  doth  slUy  CaEBiN'iEE,  n.    )  says  Thompson,  of  ai»rfl4fl- 

b  the  reep  AUantic  stream.                 Jir.tto».  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  bo^  ^^J^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

Emy  kxt  ud  every  wsadenng  star,  inched  formerly  to  cavalry.    The  carabine,  called 

The  Pleiads,  Hyads,  and  the  Northern  C^  ^Iw  a  petionel,  is  a  small  sort  of  fire  arm,  shorter 

-..                ,.^,.       ,v    ^^'  than  a  fusil,  and  carrying  a  ball  of  twenty-four 

See  where  he  comes,  the  doling  of  the  war !  ,„  j^e  pound,  hung  by  the  light  horse  at  a  belt 

JWauUion.  cxowdmg  lound  the  gilded  car.  ^^  ^^^,  ^^  j^^  .houller.     It  is  a  kind  of  medium 

,«_    1  J                         V            1.      ..       !  between  the  pistol  and  the  musket,  having  its  barrel 

wtea  a  lady  comes  m  a  coach  to  our  shop,  it  must  *__  r..^  ^^a  ^  u«if  i-^«-.      x*  :.  l.^.^«^ii      -n.^ 

t.  f>Uowed  by  a  cor  loaded  with  Wood's  money.  ^^"^  ^"^^  *°^  *  ^^  ^^^"K-     I*  is  generally  nfled. 

S^fi,  He  with  his  whole  tioop  advtnced  from  the  gross 

If  the  mong  cane  support  thy  walking  hand,  ^  ^^^'  horse,  and  discharging  all  their  pistols  on 

^'^AinDta  no  longer  thai!  the  wall  command ;  ^^  ground,  within  little  more  than  ooraMw  shot  of 

'ven  rtazdy  aurmam  shall  thy  nod  obey,  ^^.  ^^'"  body,  presented  himself  and  his  troop  to 

And  nnliog  coaches  stop  to  make  a  way.  Prince  Rupert ;  and  immediately,  with  hit  highness. 

Gay.     Trina,  charged  the  enemy.                                       Cbrewbik 

^am  Tenas  monnu  her  esr ;  she  shakes  the  reins,  CARABINS,  otherwise  called  argoulets,  were 

As4  neeis  her  tattles  to  Cythera's  plains ;  a  species   of   hussars   in  the  ancient    French 

'^i*^  to  the  ginc  with  graoefbl  step  she  goes,  militia,  and  sometimes  acted  on  foot.     They 

n«iwe  ambrasiac  hair  behind  her  flows.          Gay,  were  chosen  and  resolute  men.    All  tho  princi- 

Aad  aaay  a  bond  of  ardent  youths  were  seen,  pal  o£Scers  of  the  army  used  to  have  them  as 

8o«e  ia  rapture  fired  by  glory's  charms ;  their  guards.    And  they  were  oAen  stationed  at 

Or  hsiied  the  thundering  ear  along  the  green,  the  outpostS  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  the 

wr  maicL'd  embatded  on  in  glittering  arms.  enemy,  guarding  narrow  passes,  &c.    In  action 

,.                                                        Bsottis.  they  generally  engaged  in  front  of  the  dragoons, 

^As,  m  archeology,  a  sort  of  carriage  drawn  or  on  the  wings  of  the  first  line.    The  term 

^  beasts  of  burden ;  a  war  chariot.  In  different  comes  from  the  Arabian  woid  Karab,  which  sig- 

«»€ntexaroples,  cars  are  represented  either  with  nifies  genenlly  a  warlike  instrument  of  any 

?^  WW  wheels,  drawn  by  different  animals;  as  kind. 

JjJ*«rmnles,  elephants,  lions,  panthers,  &c.  The  CARABUS,  in  soology,  a  genus  of  insects  of 

«]*ntion  of  cars  is  attributed  byson^  the  order  of  coleoptera,  or  the  beetle.  The  feelers 

■n»V  king  of  Alliens,  whose  distorted  legs  pre-  are  bristly ;  the  breast  is  shaped  like  a  heart,  and 

TvS?!      ^'^ '  ^  ******"  *^  Triptolemus,  or  marginated ;  and  the  elytra  are  likewise  maigi- 

bTr^'  "^^^•""""•^^^JcatedthemtoPal-  nated.     There  are  324  known  species  of  this 

«•  jHiecouiwig  cars  or  chariots  were  also  used  genus,  mostly  dbtingujshed  by  their  color.    The 

■PJ>Wic  festivities  and  games;  these  were  in  the  most  remarkable  is  C.  crepitans,  the  bombardier, 

*««  a  shdl  mounted  upon  two  wheels,  higher  with  the  breast,  bead,  and  legs,  ferruginous  or 
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dans»  in  long.  84^  W.;  bounded  on  the  north  the  ancients,  as  well  as  by  many  eminent  modern 

by  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  Porta  Rico,  and  the  artists ;  there  are  several  on  the  walls  of  Ilercu- 

Virgin  Islands,  and  south  by  the  Spanish  main,  laneum,  one  of  which  in  particular  represented 

or  Dorth  coast  of  the  new  republic  of  Colombia,  ^neas,  Anchises,  and  Ascanius,  with  tne  heads 

comprisiDg  a  sur&ce  of  water  exceeding  500,000  of  ho^  and  an  ape.    English  artists  have  long 

gtocraphical  miles.  heen  celebrated  for  indulging  the  satirical  vein  in 

CARICA,  the  papaw,  a  genus  of  the  decan-  painting,  and  multitudes  of  caricatures  are  daily 

dria  order,  and  dioecia  class  of  plants,  natural,  making  their  appearance  on  public  men  and 

order,  thirty-eighth,  tricoccs:  cal.  of  the  male,  manners.    If  Hogarth  is  excepted  as  a  painter  of 

almost   none:     coa.  quinquefid    and    funnel-  a  higher  class,  no  one  has  excelled  Gill  ray  in  this 

ibped;  the  filaments  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  branch  of  art.    The  two  Cruikshanks  at  present 

a  longer  and  shorter  one  alternately :  c  At.  of  the  ^^e  at  the  head  of  this  department,  and  have  often 

female   quinquedentated :    cor.  pentapeulous,  approached  the  best  of  Gillray's  works. 

with  five  stigmau ;  the  frail  an  unilocular  and  CARICATUR'E,  v.kn.^     Ital.  cmcdtiini, 

pcljspeiDM)!^  berry.    1.  C.  papaya,  nses  with  a  Caeicatd'ra,  n                J  to  loid  or  over' 

f:  ^^if'^^f^'  Ti  X  ^l>^!8*^^  ^^  Caricatu'rist,  «.            icharge.     A  cari- 

^^^^^^^^^^^J^^^^^"^^'^  two  or  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^1^^  ^^  ^-^^^^  representation, 

three  kti  of  the  top.    The  l^ves  come  out  on  ^^-^^  exaggerates  defects  of  peison'^or  style,  uJ 

erwyjnde,  upon  very  long  ^o  -»tolks.    Those  ^  ridiculous  excess,  yet  preserves  a  resemblance 

miderinost  »realmost  honiontal,  but  those  on  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^    ^hi  caricaturist  is  an  artist,  who 

the  top  are  erect ;  in  foil  grown  plants  they  are  ^^^  J  ^^^  „^  1      j,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  3^j ^^^ 

^  ^^  ^"^  "^"^^  into  many  obei  deeply  ^^^^^^      ,^  .^  .^  ^^  J^\^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

^"i  ^v^?!^"*  /  ^"^  "^^  ^  deforming  art  is  most  frequently  employed, 

produced  from  between  the  leaves  on  the  unper  CA'RICOUS  Tumo^.  n.  LaL  Jarkfl,  a  fig. 

pan  of  the  plant:  th«jeaw  of  a  pure  whiter  A  tumor  in  the  form  of  a  fig.                           ^ 

anj  have    an    agreeable  odor.      The  flowers  CARIDES,    or  Caeida,  a  town    of  Asia 

«f  I  e  female  papaya  also  come  out  from  between  ^.        .^  p^^^^^ 

« leav^  towiupds  the  upper  partof  the  j^ant;  Caridien,  li  island  of  Asia,  in  the  Indian 

.y  a«  large.  belUhaped,  compwed  of  six  pe-  ^  ^^  ^^J  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  .^^^  ^^  ^    j^^ 

t  Is  and  commonly  yellow ;    when  these  fall  twelve  miles  lonir  and  two  wide 

^*.v,  the  germen  swells  to  a  large  fleshy  fruit,  7,  f  "'r!  ^^'^K*"^  two  wide. 

o'uiesiieofa  small  melon.    These  fruits  are  of  CARIES, n.      -J     LaL  cants.    The  rottea- 

diferent forms,  some  angular  and  compressed  at  Cariosity,  n.    >ness  peculiar  to  a  bone; 

both  ends ;  others  oval  or  globular,  and  some  Ca'rious,  adj.    J  rottenn^  ;     rotten.      See 

pyramidal.    When  the  roundish  fruit  are  nearly  Medicine  and  Surgery.    Indexes. 

r>-,  the  inhabitanU  of  India  boil  and  eat  them  ^Utula.  of  long  commuance  «jb,  for  the  men  part, 

*.th  ti.eir  meat,  as  we  do  turnips.    They  have  STrC'c           "^"""'^^'"  ^^  ^"  g^^^'  '^i^. 

lomewhat  the  flavor  of  a  pompion.    Previous  to  "  ^^ j,  .^^^   ^^^^^  ^^j^   i^  ^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^ 

tif>t]iD(r  they  soak  them  for  some  time  m  salt  and  ^f  ^^  bones.                                                     Id. 

»aief,  to  extract  the  corrosive  juice;  but  they  i  discovered  the  blood  to  arise  by  a  earitrnt  tooth! 

noftlj  pickle  the  long  fruit,  and  thus  thev  make  id, 

00  had  sQCcedaneuro  for  mango.    The  buds  of  CARILLONS,  a  species  of  chimes  frequent  in 

the  female  flowers  are  gathered,  and  made  into  a  the  ci-devant  NeUierlands,  particularly  at  Ghent 

<^«!etmeat;  and  the  shells  of  the  ripe  ffuit  are  and  Antwerp,  and  played  on  a  number  of  bells 

^"•■K'd,  and,  with  the  insides,  are  eaten  with  sugar  in  a^belfrey,  forming  a  complete  scale  of  tones 

i'  1  jM'pper,  like  melons.    2   C.  prosoposa  dif*  and  semitones,  like  those  on  the  harpsichord  and 

'  t  frnrn  the  other  in  having  a  branching  stalk,  organ.    There  are  pedals  communicating  with 

lobes  of  the  other  shaped  like  a  pear,  and  of  the  great  bells,  upon  which  the  carilloneur  with 

•  Afet'-r  flavor  than  tiie  papaya.     Both  species  his  feet  plays  the  oaseto  sprightly  airs  performed 

'•:  natives  of  hot  countries,  they  cannot   be  with  the  two  hands  upon  the  upper  species  of 

'  <'r«*><l  in  Britain  unless  constantly  kept  in  a  keys.    These  keys  are  projecting  stidcs,wide 

'^  stort.     Tliey  are  easily  propagated  by  enough  asunder  to  be  sfruck  with  violence  and 

's  which  are  annually  brought  in^enty  from  velocity  by  either  of  the  hands  edgeways,  with- 

'    ^Ve«t  Indies,  though  the  seeds  of  the  Euro-  out  danger  of  hitting  the  neighbouring  key.  The 

in  plants  riden  well.     When  grown  to  a  large  pUyer  is  provided  with  a  thick  leather  covering 

«  they  make  a  noble  appearance  with  their  for  the  little  finger  of  each  hand,  to  guard  against 

iz  upright  stems,  garnished  on  every  side  the  violence  of  the  stroke.     They  are  heard 

'  ^  the  top  with  large  shining  leaves,  spreading  through  a  large  town.  The  music  bells  of  Edin- 

•  naoriy  three  feet  all  round  the  stem :  the  flowers  burgh  are  a  species  of  carillons 

'  'he  male  sort  coming  out  in  clusters  on  erery  CARINA,  Lat.  The  keel  of  a  ship,  or  that  long 

"^vid  the  ihiit  of  the  female  growing  round  piece  of  timber  running  along  the  bottom  of  the 

'  *  Malks  between  the  leaves,  are  so  different  ship  from  head  to  stem,  upon  which  the  whole 

'  (n  anything  of  European  production,  as  well  structure  is  built.     It  is  alio  used  for  the  whole 

nttitle  these  plants  to  a  place  in  the  gardens  of  capacity  of  a  ship,  containing  all  the  space  below 

^**  cnrioQs.  the  decks ;  and  sometimes  for  the  whole  ship. 

(-'ARICATURA,  in  painting,    denotes  the  Among  anatomists  it  is  used,  1.  to  denote  the 

^''<^<*ahnent  of  real  beauties,  and  the  exaggera^  spina  dorsi ;  2.  the  embryo  of  a  chick  appearing 

<^  a  cf  blemishes,  but  still  so  as  to  preser\'e  a  in  an  incubated  egg.    It  consists  of  the  ectiie 

"^^^i^hboce  of  the  object.    It  was  practised  by  vcitebrae,  as  t))ey  appear  after  ten  or  twelve  days 
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CurmaxtfacD  boasts  the  possession  of  several  They  pretend  to  descend  in  an  umntennpted 

lilenry  societies,  and  two  public  journals  issue  succession  from  £lijah,  Eltsha,  and  the  sons  of 

from  its  press.    A  handsome  monument  to  the  the  prophets.    Phocas,  a  Greek  monk,  speaks  the 

mmoary  of  the  gallant    Sir  Thomas    Picton  most  reasonably.   He  says  that  in  his  time,  11 85, 

itands  near  the   town ;    and  that   remarkable  £lias*s  cave  was  still  extant  on  the  mountain ; 

person  Merddyn,  or  Merlin,  the  prophet,  was  *  ncv  which  were  the  remains  of  a  building,  which 

txffn  here.    He  flourished,  A.  D.  480,  and  has  intimated  that  there  had  been  anciently  a  monas- 

left  the  name  of  Caer-merddyn  (Caermarthen)  tery ;  that  some  years  before,  an  old  monk,  a 

i.  e.  the  dty  of  Merlin,  to  fix  the  place  of  his  priest  of  Calabria,  by  revelation,  as  he  pre- 
nativity. — ^The  duke  of  Leeds  takes  the  tide  of   tended^  from  the  prophet  Elias,  fixed   there, 

narquis  from  this  place.  and  assembled  ten  brothers.    In  1209  Albert, 

CAERMARTHENSHIRE,  one  of  the  six  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  gave  the  solitaries  a 

coonties  comprehended  within  South  Wales,  rigid  rule,  which  Papebroch  has  since  printed. 

It  was  anciently  called  Dimetia,  and  is  bounded  This  rule  contained  sixteen  articles.   These  con- 

on  the  north  by  Cardiganshire,  on  the  east  by  fined  them    to   their  cells ;  enjoined  them  to 

Brecon,  on  the  west   by   Pembroke,  and  the  continue  day  and  night  in  prayer;  prohibited 

lOQth  by  Glamorganshire  and  the  Bristol  chan*  their  having  any  property ;  enjoined  fasting  from 

Del.    The  surfiioe  presents  considerable  variety,  the  feast  of  the  holy  cross  till  faster,  except  on 

nodttlating  generally,  sometimes  very  hilly,  and,  Sundays ;   abstinence  at  all  times  from  fiesh ; 

occasionally,  even  swelling  into  mountains.  The  obliged  them  to  manual  labor ;  imposed  a  strict 

area  covers  590,640  acres,  which  sustain  a  popu-  silence  on  them  fix>m  vespers  till  the  tierce  the 

Ution  of  100,800.    It  is  separated  into  eight  next  day.     After  the  establishment  of  the  Car- 

boodreds,  viz. :    Carnwallon,  Cathinog,  Caeo,  melites  in  Europe,  their  rule  was  in  some  res- 

Derllys,  EI  vet,  Iskennen,  Cid  welly,  and  Perfedd.  pects  altered  ;  the  first  time,  by  pope  Innocent 

Id  these  are  the  market  towns  of  Caermarthen,  IV.,  who  added  to  the  first  article  a  precept  of 

thecapital,  Llandovery, Cidwelly,  Dandeilo&wr,  chastity,  and  relaxed  the  eleventh,  which  enjoins 

Uaoelly,  Newcastle-m-Emlvn,  and  Lla^;adoc.  abstinence  at  all  times  from  flesh,  permitting 

There  are  eighty-seven  narishes  witiiin  the  shire,  them,  when  they  travelled,  to  eat  boiled  flesh, 

all  under  the  control  of  tne  diocese  of  St.  Davids.  The  rule  was  again  mitigated  by  the  popes  Eu- 

Tuk  plates  and  woollen  stockings  are  amongst  genius  IV.,  and  Pius  II.    The  habit  of  the  Car- 

flw  manufrurtnres,  the  latter  dispOKd  pf  in  every  melites  was  at  first  white,  and  the  cloak  laced  at 

naiket  town,  the  former  shipped  principally  at  the  bottom  with  several  lists.    But  Pope  Hono- 

liaoelly.    Many  British  ana  Roman  antiauities  rius  IV.  commanded  them  to  change  it  for  that 

are  scattered  over  the  fiioe  of  the  county,  and  some  of  the  Minims.     Theij  scapulary  is  a  small 

km  places  are  consecrated  to  history  and  poetry,  woolen  habit  of  a  brown'  color,  thrown  over  their 

Gronnr  hill  poeaesses  a  classical  notoriety,  and  shoulders.     They  wear  no  linen  shirts ;   but 

pandeilo  &wr  witnessed  the  fiill  of  Cambrian  instead  of  them  linsey  wolsey,  which  they  chani^e 

iidependettce  in   the   final    struggle   between  twice  a  week  in  the  summer  and  once  a  week  m 

IkwtWjn  and  King  Edward  I.,  of  England,  the  winter. 

Aa  ancient  Roman  road  is  still  distinct  near  to  CARMEN,  an  ancient  term  among  the  Latins, 

UandoTcry,  and  muy  coins  of  that  victorious  used  in  various  senses ;  as  1 .  a  verse :   2.  a 

people  have  been  found   in  the   vicinity  of  spell,  charm,  form  of  expiation  or  execration, 

Whitland  and  elsewhere.      Llanegwad  parish  couched  in  few  words,  in  a  mystic  order,  on 

abonnds  in  antique  remains*  both  Roman  and  which  its  eflRcacv  depended. 

British,  and  to  the  north  of  the  town  of  Caei^  CARMENTA,  or  Carmctts,  in  fabulous  his- 

inithen  stands  a  remarkable  cairn,  150  feet  in  tory,  a  prophetess  of  Arcadia,  and  the  mother  of 

cvtumfaence,  and  eighteen  in  height,  enclosing  Evander,  with  whom  she  came  into  Italy  sixty 

a  itone  chest  nine  reet  in  length,  the  lid  of  years  before  the  Trojan  war. 

which  is  entile.  Other  cairns  of  less  magnitude,  CARMINATIVES    comprehend    coriander- 

boi  containing  sepulchral  remains,  have  idso  been  seeds,  aniseed,  peppermint,and  the  like  medicines^ 

Bict  with  in  oihn  places  in  this  county.     Caer-  used  in  colics,  or  other  flatulent  disorders,  to 

nttrthcn  boroagh  sends  one  member  to  parlia-  dispel  wind.    The  word  comes  from  the  Latin 

■sot,  and  a  second  is  returned  by  the  county.  carmen,  a  charm ;  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 

C  ARM  EL,  a  high  mountain  of  Palestine,  a  general  name  for  all  medicmes  which  operated, 

Aaading  on  the  skirts  of  the  sea,  and  forming  the  like  charms,  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Hence, 

Boit  remarkable  head-land  on  all  that  coast.    It  as  the  most  violent  pains  freauently  arose  firom 

extends  cast  as  ^  as  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  wind,  and  immediately  ceasea  upon  its  disper- 

ft'on  the  city  of  that  name  quite  to  Cs^sarea  on  sion,  the  term  carminative  was  applied  to  medi- 

|ke  louth.    It  seems  to  have  had  the  name  of  cines  which  gave  relief  in  windy  cases,  as  if  they 

^^annel  from  its  great  fertilitr ;  this  word,  in  He-  cured  by  enchantment.  It  is  now  almost  obsolete. 

^>vw,  signifying  the  vine  of  God,  and  bei^  used  CASEIN  B»  a  powder,  of  a  very  beautiful 

■  Scripture  to  denote  any  useful  spot.    Carmel  red  color,  partaking  of  the  shades  of  scarlet  and 

^  been  greatly  revered  both  by  Jews  and  Chris-  purple.    It  is  used  by  painters  in  miniature ; 

^iaas,  from  its  having  been  the  residence  of  the  out,  on  account  of  its  nigh  price,  they  are  often 

pxi^phct  Elijah,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  induced  to  substitute  lake.    The  manner  of  pro- 

*^  m  a  cave  (which  is  there  shown)  before  he  ducing  it  is  preserved  a  secret  by  color-makers ; 

*«  taken  up  into  heaven.  and,  though  many  receipts  have  been  published, 

CARMELITES,  one  of  the  four  tribes  of  men-  none  has  ever  been  foumi  to  answer  the  purpose. 

^JBttt  frian;   BO  named  from  mount  Carmel.  I^ee  Painting. 
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thoogh  oarried  hood-winked,  twenty,  thirty,  or  It  it  I, 

tfTCQ  100  miles,  will   dnd    their  way  in  a  very  That,  lying  by  the  violets  in  the  sun. 

litUe  time  to  the  place  where  they  were  br^d.  ^>o  "  '^^  «y^  ^^*'  °°\f»  »*»«  fl°^"-  Skakspnre. 

They  are  trained  to  this  service  in  Turkey  and  JF^''  f<>?>  ^^^^  •*»»"  »"»'^"  ^''''.  9^«  «*'^'        „ 

Pe4;  and  are  carried  first,  while  youag'short  ^^'^^  ^'^  ""»  T^VV          '    ^      nJ 

iltghls  of  half  a  mile,  afterwards  more,  till  at  ^   Jhall  we  .end  that  fooliA  «.rr«m    Mrs  Qa.ckly. 

,  ^_,i  .»  ^        11  _^.      '  r^       »u    £»_ai » »   ^r  to  mm,  and  excuie  ni8  throwing  into  the  water  T     id. 

leair^h  Oiey  wiU  return  from  the  farthes  part  of  ^^  ^  ^^^  ,  ^^^^  encountered  him, 

tac  kingdom.     Lith^ow  assures  us,  that  one  of  ^^^  ^^^  ^         ^^  ^,^^  j^.^,^  ,^j  ^^,^ 

jttse  birds  will  carry  a  letter  from  Babylon  to  ^^^  ^  ^^  bon^y  ^east  he  loved  »o  well.             Id. 

Aleppo,  which  is  thirty  days'  journey,  in  forty-  Not  all  the  pride  that  makes  thee  swell, 

eight  hoars.    This  practice  is  very  ancient;  Hir-  As  big  as  thou  dost«  blowm  np  veal ; 

tias  and  Brutus,  at  the  siege  of  Modena,  held  a  Nor  all  thy  tricks  and  slighu  to  cheat, 

oorrespondeoce  by  pigeons.     And  Ovid  tells  us,  Sell  all  thy  earriam  fot  good  meat.             HttdUrraM 

that  Taumsthenes,  by   a  pigeon   stained    with  Sheep,  oxen,  horses  fall ;  and  heaped  on  high 

pQTple,  gave  notice  to  his  father  of  his  victory  at  The  differing  species  in  confusion  lie  ; 

the  Olvmpic  Gam«gy  sending  it  to  him  at  £gina.  Till,  warned  by  frequent  ills,  the  way  they  found 

Id  modem  times,  the  most  noted  were  the  pigeons  To  lodge  their  loathsome  earrwn  in  the  ground, 

of  Aleppo,  which  served  as  couriers  at  Alexan-  J>rydtm, 

dMto  and   Bajjdad.    The   manner  of  sending  The  wolves  will  get  a  breakfast  by  my  death, 

advice  by  them  was  this :  they  took  pairs  which  Jet  scarce  enough  their  hungerto  snpply  ; 

•  I        '                     ,          ■  J  f\^           '^i.        1      1  For  love  hasmade  me  camofi  ero  I  die.               /J. 
Iiad  youni;  ones,  and  carried  them  on  horseback  «...          ,            ^ .  .     , 

10  the  place  from  whence  they  wished  them  to  ^"!»^^»'  *».  ^^  *^"  ^"^»  *'  P^'^y-  ^''^'^  *^^"  *  »* 

return,  taking  care  to  let  them  have  a  full  view.  '«"*^  >nclmation  to  carr,«m.                               Pu;>e. 

i.M     ',          "           .j^i                        t..«j  The  sexton  s  inuiicnalion  moved 

\\  ben  the  news  amved,  the  correspondent  tied  a  ^h,  „,^  comparinSn  reproved, 

.|i^let  10  the   pigeons   foot,  and    let  her  loose-  Their  unJiscerning  palate  blamed, 

the  bird,  impatient  to  see  its  young,  flew  off  Which  two-legged  carrion  thus  deinTned.      cr.iy. 

like  lizhtning,   and  ardved  at  Aleppo  m  ten  For  this  was  all  thy  cauUon  ? 

^(mn  from  AJezandretta,  and  in  two  days  from  For  this,  thy  painful  labours  at  the  glass  ?        • 

iU;  lad.     It  was  easy  for  them  to  find  their  way  To'  improve  thoee  charms,  and  keep  them  in  repair, 

^d(.k,  a«  Aleppo  may  be  discovered  at  an  im-  for  which  the  spoiler tlianks  thee  net.    Fool  feeder! 

ncnse  disUnce.     This  pigeon  has  nothing  pecu-  Coaiie  fare  and  carrion  please  thee  full  as  well.  BUur, 

lar  in  its  form,  except  its  nostrils,  which,  instead  Blest  genius !  who  bestows  his  toil  and  pains 

of  being  smo(^  and  even,  are  swelled  and  rough.  On  each  dull  passage  each  dull  book  couuins ; 

See  CoLUMBA.  '''h^  ^^  more  grateful,  as  the  t^k  more  low  : 

Caesieb  (John  Baptist),  one  of  the  m;iny  ^  «^«»  "  ^«  <l***^  °^  •  *^^-               -*^"'^- 

ooDsters  wboie  barbarous  disposition  tlie  French  CARROBALISTA,  in  the  ancient  military 

revolution  unshackled,  was  bom  at  Aurillac,  in  ftrt,  denotes  a  species  of  balista,  mounted  on 

1756.    Having  passed  through  the  inferior  func-  wheels,  and  drawn  by  horses ;  by  which,  it  dif- 

uons  of  the  law,  he  was  chosen  deputy  for  the  fered  from  the  manubulista,  which  being  lesser 

department  of  Cantal,  in  the  national  conven-  smd  lighter,  was  drawn  by  the  hand, 

♦ioo,  an  honor  which  his  denunciations  and  CARROCERUM,  or  Carbocium,  in  writers 

cin^ainary   acts   fully  merited.     He  was   sent  ^^  ^  middle  age,  denotes  the  banner  or  chief 

«ith  a  band  of  cut-throats  into  La  Vendee,  where  ^H  of  an  army,  which  was  mounted  on  a  kind 

he  butchered   great  numbers,  merely  because  of  chariot,  and  drawn  by  oxen. 

they  were  suspected  of  favoring  royalty.    At  CARRON,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Siirlin.T- 

Naotcs  bis  savage  bratality  was  particularly  dis-  shire,  which  rises  about  the  middle  of  the  isth- 

played :  there  he  caased  no  fewer  than  twenty-  >nns,  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and 

nor  to  be  put  to  death  in  one  day,  four  of  whom  divides  that  country  into  two  nearly  equal'  parts, 

were  only  about  fourteen  years  of  age;  and,  as  1*be  whole  length  of  its  course  from  west  to  east 

if  at  a  loss  to  vent  his  rage,  he  forced  crowds  of  i'  "O^  above  fourteen  miles.    It  falls  into  the 

taiserable  people  on  hoard  covered  barges,  and  Frith  of  Forth  about  three  miles  north-east  of 

Mok  them  in  the  Loire.     It  would  be  ttiocking  Falkirk.    There  is  no  river  in  Scotland,  and  few 

to  kamanity  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  in  the  whole  island  of  Britain,  whose  banks  have 

^^rocioos  acts  of  this  wretoh  and  his  savage  crew :  been  the  scenes  of  more  memorable  transactions ; 

00  the  lall  of  the  mountain  party  he  was  ordered  ^^  latterly  this  stream  has  given  name  to  the 

hack  to  PBris,  tried  before  the  revolutionary  tri-  celebrated  Carron  iron  works.    See  Stiblimg- 

l)aiial,  coodemned,  and  guillotined,  December  shirb- 

•  Mh,  1794.  CARRON ADE,  a  short  kind  of  ordnance, 

r  AD'DToar        s.    j:   1?      «.                lA  V  capable  of  carrying  a  large  ball,  and  useful  in 

CARRION,  n.  kadf.  Fr.  cWogne;  old  Fr.  ^j^  engagemwts  at  sea;  so  named  from  the 

jnvne.  raroigw ;  Ital.  carogna :  Span.earrana;  Barron.     See  GtJKHEBY. 

.^  ^'^ '  ^?"  Lat.  roTj,  and  rjHfcw.    The  CARROOR,  or  Caroob,  a  town  and  fort  of 

CAfcaie  of  something  unfit  for  food;  fi^h  too  Hindostan,  in  the  Mysore.    It  was  entered  by 

orrnpted  to  be  eaten;  a  reproaaifu  and  con-  ^j  Meadows,  in  June,  1790,  having  been 

^«p)as  appelhmon ;  that  which  relates  to,  or  Evacuated  by  the  troops  of  Tippoo  Sultui.     U 

««ds  on,  carcases.  ^  six^-five  miles  east  bY  south  of  Coimbetore. 

TVy  did  Ml  the  d«ad  emrwM,  and  one  another  CARROSSA,a  considerable  town  of  ItaJpr,  in 

*>••  alter  -,  iasofsaeh  that  the  very  cticases  they  the  late  Italian  republic,  and  department  of  the 

•Tiftd  act  of  their  graves.            %M«r  en /rvfantf .  Adda»  situaUxi  on  the  Po.  opposite  Piacenza, 
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■ip  —  Jm—  cf  iiMji»|  W,  IP  wWi  itj  vvrjMlr.    Juaiia  iHjrMHHt  dw  1^  B»  Cu- 

^'it  CrpiH.  In  On  iniitnMii  HID  AIM  Oi  r~ Min Chia »l <I» Cuilib 

■d<nfarniBil>Vlll»J"1I^IATKt7  VviirtK  illuidarS«dta<iad  M  of  SkOr.  >tn  iIhb 

iWrr    IWgfdMtlbtTTrMMHW»dM|talv,  nbirvi  (a  CHil»n;  4«l  tey  mn  Hiy  wdl 

•km  Ik;  onwl  ihiii  nlh  fliai.    Fraa  HqiUM  HA  lAa  lan  i4  luh ;  ■■I  diu, 

<^TP>u  IlKT  HM  drnnl)  bi  llii  OM  of  (ni  u  U-il;  pnnl,  >  qiiiH  DOBhaar  M 

■^■.■HliTHiL.4aiiiBHiikuiDa|lfa*ii,^n«  Am  tfw  ;naid  oa  iiAkfc  tfiab  cilr  AHd.    Bhi, 

w  lollM  fcllu-tiit  ■MHrrSli^  1MB  OKlaSi  1  pwa.  »  •[  du  ihkIb  ot 


■>4  pnod  >•  w  «'•  liMa  wnU  *DC«n|]BH.  fif^igrM  Uhji  tundid  OMr  «•■  mr  ill 

B7'ii*d,*lHD,iipHdHil^mHtattt.Aaf'M>  Hd  <H  Ite  HoqbM  4f  Alt  Ojh  Itadi  pT«p4^ 

•Ui4  llB  biih  *■  oiudd  alU  B^IB.    W  itf  1»0  an  •fmr,  u^  moo  InnpiW* 

^■'■.■■■irtibwnvpnnOifllnHklarnilfDiE  wund 

^tiiurifhvMDnurlniinofbbo?  Acibp 


opul  ntf  bok^i  I7  Jdi  pi 


Ejii.  3gl>rKtfe™i  afSTi  [A.  br    RinIi,>lad>K     PanwsuhB 


1W  AfOibIi  itnU Mint  db^  Itn (hcB   iwlin. -tkh  t^ itnajnnd  bol n  Urn. 

Itn«  n  Ik  CtfftKiun  V"r  *("U  It  JlMdl;    of  Ifae  iMiUbjr  of  itas*  nonnw;  tiHn -Ik^ 
u^^  ltd  W«K  Il«  vud  pif,  Aad  3.  Tkl    Iht  CtiAvninM  iMd  kind  diutag  Bw  ml, 

Dtrn  Ibii  -w.  Ita  Ikpipltiim  itdinr  Hie    «f  ■HHictrnniaf  bin  ■Or.  Iti^  did  Dot, 
l^nluiiiBiau  ud   Sttwhbi  ^1   W1IUJI7   hMttr,  dHpind,  bm  idtpHd  tnrr  pndati 

ci>»W.        °'™  ™=B^]l»^™]^'^™iK^i[^ 

FCfiH  IB  SpuiS  wtft  muHn  dT  SvdiBit.    mginM.  »t  inaBdMltiyilltdBd  ibtirilWBMfa. 
•f  Sic^.   Hw  occHiDB  «r  dw  Im  nptnn    bh  ;  qd  llx  tdrwpf  ifiiKd  ij  IJuoa 


MB  pui  WW  III  oUinf  in  Ui  Ro-    "*''™°  Htnil™  Btr™  n  lb. 


'^''^^^^^'^  ^uidihMii^lhHdtidtniiAinlowiltljH    UiAiis  dbr  Ix  tad  pi^h»p1  hinalfiir  «>• 

^Uii<*"*Ei3l«*^'iSj"*    I  ■»  u  «mnr  ll>.  pmeBmi  of  Hon. :  mJ    ■hmaB!  lploll»|Jliii"hei>h»fl«liiiiW»m 


iKlb|lDCnlHtlHdUF<illMiBliie>ciin.    Aln  tti^  bd  ■nkd  Ih  Mb  s(  Romi.    Al 

■d  IhH  H  bnw  (mpM  oilli,  wv  wu  ijol    dW  dT  O*  UjUO  fan  %hh  nWb  he  H  cnl 
DT^mdr  dHlut3  ulwMn  tbt  tHp  rt^dUiq.    rnn  J*cw  dfUiflt  It*  ■Hilli*  ud  flIWn  do^ 


I  'ft 


,ll'i 


hulMulPH  wH  left  Ai  lilinlTU  pofiii*  til   wBmifnHhda  !■  H*«  Oi  dljr, «  pnii^  io  b  K^afunrnoQ.  1 

pluH.    ITtt  Komu^  btnWfTk  ■BVwL  ID  dtaw    nlH.     Emsr  Au  lh*)r  «  wd  IB  ban  Bu»  hiJpBr(Jb»L 

a  ffMI  w«fd  te  Ihe  pnocipU  oTJimin  nod    betmli  1«  bn^ln*  »«1  wtldi.  1000  dm.  *»*»!■* ftmeii 

hnix.vidKnCviDkMMk^lDunBadMB   ud  HW  taaca  lad  mnUu.    WIwk  un  uj  ;«  (J  Ai  CmtapDii' 

•Ildil&niuM.  llitCaiiliHiiiuaHiHsikd   tmrniwaiug,  ^ndiiamt  nln  Hi  ;°'a>i,i|ri<inikl 

wd.  iwljimtMrf  ■ini  Sofio,  •■  ita  ~l»   loU,  sdllq  dm  Ot  lUH,  niBi,  and  ibt  lUaans.  lnjn 

nilthj.liubUuitoii-iloaiddftimriWi^   plin  .f  immn  imBH.    AiDwnlliinn  «r«liBtl™BB, 

iSt'nd'ciXH^M— tw of^MMn.  i«diiW  oploiad  H^  ..  pohii,  i^|ri«  f'-ten^ill^ 

Snai,  Witt  ibilMiniiqlkiB.  s  l»%  d  l>i|b    pniliiiai.  Ml  minine  dn  Kft  tou  Cu-  "wi  t«  fc  B™. 

InunL  r«  bsv^  U*SH  of  &  ni  Ifyiil    ftyi  « l«ll>  a.  Ri™  m..  m  d<m  In-  ^Mriil.^. 


GMBIBUdcf  BO,OOOfa«1«l40ai>rkOMDfeVHI     MlJltffaf  n*H,tBCU^l3LD  ItKfl  of  Ite 

I»Mh>   H«ui,ndnli»d  dn  to  bw niilu  k 


Ihiw.    TIbi  dtvoHd  ekj 

told  ihtra.  t&ll  dpDD  £ni  Hfi<«l  ■!  Ulitt,  1^  Mo  «H  ruUvl,  Hd  ib  Cwdugvuso  H^ 

■kmld  Ian  Uh  bnlKi  ordn  oT  dio  npiibUr.  •  bti*  ttni  gpaD  Iki  nmiiiDi  oinll  a*l. 

BimmihainnikmBmU.    LTUibq  ikwn^iU^  An u  mui  lo da>d«  ■ 

■hvntd  poiihsq  inpvioniiHof  oliidiBUIiir}  Ibiai^^    Aadmtal  riurai  ifto-ffi<«  ('■■>'i>|' 


.St! 


'Si 


iiuiimfpw"^™!  *"'2r™4-l     7"-' 


rnl  utfoaa  niiipiiio.    EU  UDk  icnnl  aUc  luii 

«•  pin  ta  n«  »  m  hb  nn  «  NwHlii,  wniMih 

■ti*pi*niJtiBklM.ml^,i»JI«Jfm  iM  ihj 

-xhH  IWI  B?  AHiir>*''^!jr  "  r""  '•niB  cf  IviBi  «'  <>>  pn"  t^n  !"•  •> ll"  ' 

"™.'1TS»»I|*S«^''^  toT^SlJiji?^  bJImI*  Oni^ria  pnuH^Il  lU  llK  cnunoy  ,!JS,.  .M  could  m 

•vriaU^.    eniliun^'TS^iHu  diH^wu  uadMi^  bj  d.  Inil'ilHHrir  Uvliciiip.  «( 

"f'lM"'  'UST'^,?!^-  i  ™ri„^^'"  1^™!^  ,"d,  joitrf  CMfco,  ka  Ml  ■DEipnUdlr  d>  Oh  Hlglitwirin 
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Murcia;  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  same  name.  Indians  put  calabashes  or  {gourds,  which,  coD' 

It  was  buiit  by  Asdnibal,  the  Carthaginian  ge-  stantly  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  cause 

Deral,  and   named   after  Carthage.    See  Car-  no  alarm  to  the  geese,  and  when  they  are  sutii- 

THAGc.    ItposaeMes  the  best  harbour  in  Spain »  ciently  accustomed  to  see  them,  the  Indian  gets 

bat  the  former  bishop's  see  is  transferred  to  To-  into  the  water  at  a  distance  from  the  flock,  with 

ledo.    Here  is  a  maou&cture  of  sail-cloth  and  a  gourd  over  his  head  ;  he  then  advances  amongst 

extensive  alum  woilu.    In  the  neighbourhood  them,  and  draws  them  by  the  legs  under  the  sur- 

ar«  found  rubies,  amethysts,  and  other  precious  face,  until  he  has  procured  as  many  as  he  wants, 

stones ;  and  about  fofur  miles  to  the  east  are  the  The  insects  and  reptiles  are  numerous.    The 

hot  springs  of   Archena.    Population  25,000.  centipede,  the  scorpion,  and  the  spider,  are  all 

It  was  taken  by  Sir  John  Leake  in  1706,  and  very  troublesome;  and  amongst  the  serpents,  the 

retaken  by  the  duke  of  Berwick  soon  after.    It  rattle-snake,  the  dart,  and  the  dreadful  coral es, 

b  twenty-iive  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Murcia,  and  1 15  or  coral  snakes,  are  the  most  venomous.    This 

S.S.  W.  of  Valencia.-  province  contains  a  population  of  170,000  souls. 

Carthagema,  a  province  of  Colombia  (for-  It  sends  six  representatives,  and  with   Santa 

meriy  of  the  kingdom  of  New  Granada),  South  Marta  and  Rio   Hacha,  four  senators  to  the 

America,  in  the  department  of  Magdalena.    It  congress  of  Columbia. 

b  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Spanish  main;  Carthagena,   a  city    of  Columbia,  South 

00  the  south  by  the  province  of  Antioquia ;  on  America,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  is 

the  east  by  the  great  river  Magdalena,  and  on  situated  in  a  peninsula,  joined  to  some  others, 

the  west  by  the  river  and  province  of  Darien.  and  to  the  continent  by  two  artificial  necks  of 

It  b  eigfaty-five  leagues  long  from  north  to  south,  land ;    the  broadest  of  which  is  only  seventy 

and  fifty-three  wide  from  east  to  west.    It  is  of  yards  wide.     The  suburb  Xexemani,  in  the 

ft  moist  and  warm  temperature,  full  of  mountains  island  near  the  town,  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 

and  woods,  and  towards  the  north  part  very  town  itself,  and  is  surrounded,  as  well  as  the 

iwaropy;  but  it  is  fertile  in  maize,  rice,  fruits,  and  city,  with  strong  modern  fortifications.    At  a 

cittle,  in  the  hides  of  which   it  drives  a  great  small  distance  on  the  continent  is  a  hill,  150 

tnde. '  Its  mountains,  among  which  that  ridge  feet  high,  commanding   both  the  fortificatioiis 

of  the  Andes  terminates  which  divides  the  b^  and  the  strong  fort  of  St.  Lazaro.    The  bay  of 

of  the  Magdalena  firom  the  Darien,  yield  several  Carthagena  is  two  leagues  and  a  half  from  north 

fine  dye-woodSy  gums,  and  balsams.    The  great  to  south,  is  completely   land-locked,  and  has 

plains  or  savannas  of  Zenu,  Zamba,  Tolu,  Mem-  capital  anchorage.    Its  chief  disadvantage  is  the 

oox  and  Baiaocas,  are  also  very  firuitfiil.    The  shoals  near  its  entrance.    It  abounds  with  ex- 

Ma^alena  and  the  Cauca  are  its  most  imnortant  cellent  turtle  and  other  fish,  but  the  numerous 

nvers.  sharks  render  bathing  unsafe. 

The  European    and   native  settlements  are  The  city  is  well  planned,  the  houses  generally 

chiefly  on  the  coast,  or  in  the  valley.    Gold  is  of  stone,  the  streets  broad,  straight,  and   well 

aid  to  have  been  abundant  formerly  in  the  hills  P|^^®d,  and  with  lattices  in  the  Spanish  manner, 

and  riven,  but  has  been  little  seen  of  late.  Maixe  The  cathedral,  churches,   and  monasteries,  are 

hread,  called  boUos,  is  nsed  bodi  by  the  natives  the  only  public  buildings  worth  notice.   Cartha- 

ftod  Europeans,  hut  the  negroes  make  use  of  the  gena  is  very  subject  to  the  leprosy ;  to  prevent 

eaaava  bread,  made  from  roots.    Some  opulent  the  increase  of  which,  they  have  an  hospital  in 

Allies  use  European  flour.     Sugar-cane  plan-  which  lepers  are  comfortably  provided  for,  but 

tttions  are  common ,  the  cotton-tree,  and  an  ex-  confined  for  life. 

client  species  of  the  cacao.    The  fruit  of  this  The  exports  consist  of  cotton,  sugar,  Brazil 

pto^ooe  are  melons,  grapes,  oranges,  dates,  the  and  other  ^oods,  including  that  of  indigo,  cin- 

piae>apple,  the  pbintain,  banana,  papaws,  yams,  chona,  balm  of  Tolu,  and  ipecacuanha.     The 

Biftffleis,  sapciCes,  limes,  and  tamarinds.     The  imports  are  European  manufactures  and  other 

tnei  here  grow  to  an  immense  bulk,  and  form  goods.    Population  about  25,000. 

>  pleasing  shade  from  the  scorobing  sun.    The  CARTHAMUS,  in  botany  :   a  genus  of  the 

cftBoes  of  the  natives  are  formed  of  an  excellent  order  of  polygamia  oequalis,  agenesia  class  of 

"tthogany  called  acajou,  and  a  beautifril  white  plants,  natural  order  forty-ninth,    composite : 

^  red  oedar  is  in  common  use.    Here  is  also  cal.  is  ovate,  imbricated  with  scales,  close  below, 

ft  poisonous  fruit  called  the  man^anillo,  from  the  and  augmented  with  subovate  foliaceous  appen- 

Sinish  word  man9ana,  an  apple,  the  fruit  of  dices  at  top.  Ofthis  genus  there  are  sixteen  known 
wh  resembles  the  European  apple  in  shape,  specimens ;  but  the  only  remarkable  one  is  C.  tine- 
color,  and  taste ;  but  the  juice  ot  diis  tree  is  so  torius,  with  a  saffron  colored  flower,  a  native  of 
aerid,  that  it  blisters  the  skin  of  those  employed  Egypt,  and  some  of  the  warm  parts  of  Asia.  It  is 
10  fclling  it,  and  it  is  reckoned  dangerous,  we  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
*n  told,  to  remain  under  its  shade  after  a  shower,  tlie  Levant,  from  wnence  great  quantities  of  it 
**  the  droppings  have  the  same  quality.  Nu-  are  annually  imported  into  Britain  for  dyeing 
"Knws  tribes  of  wild  animals  are  found  in  the  and  painting.  The  good  quality  of  this  coromo- 
^QV'tsts,  anKmg  which  the  jaguar  and  the  Ameri-  dity  is  in  the  color,  which  is  of  a  bright  saffron 
<^  leopard  are  the  fiercest,  and  commit  exten-  hue :  and  m  this  the  British  carthamus  very  often 
uv^depredationson  the  neighbouring  plantations,  fails.  The  plants  are  propagated  by  seeds.  The 
Cattle  and  swine  are  numerous ;  and  several  flowers  should  be  taken  off  as  they  come  to  per- 
'^  and  beautiful  species  of  birds.  The  wild  fection :  but  this  must  be  performed  when  they 
E^^  are  cangfat  by  tlie  Indians  in  a  curious  are  perfectly  dry ;  and  then  they  should  be 
'B^'uier.    In  the  places  which  they  fre<]uent,  the  placed  in  a  kiln  with  a  moderate  fire,  in  the 
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into  the  ground,  sending  out  many  small  fibres,  poanded  by  a  Factor  of  tlic  Papacy,  4to. ;  and  7 . 

From  the  root  rise  one  or  two  smooth,  solid,  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Beale,  Master  of  St.  John's  Col- 

dtanneUed  stalks,  about  two  feet  high,  garnished  lege,  Cambridge. 

wiih  win$(ed  leaves,  having   long   naked    foot  CARYA,  or  Caryae,  a  town  of  Laconia,  be- 

stdks.    C.  hispanicum  is  also  a  biennial,  and  is  tween  Sparta  and  the  borders   of  Messenia : 

a  native  of  Spain.     It  rises  with  a  stronger  stalk  where  stood  a  temple  of  Diana,  thence  called 

than  the  former,  which  seldom  grows  more  than  Caryatis. 

a  foot  and  a-half  high ;  but  is  closely  garnished  CAR  YATES,  in  antiquity,  a  festival  in 
with  fine  narrow  leaves  like  those  of  dill.  The  honor  of  Diana,  held  at  Carya.  The  chief  cere- 
seeds  have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a  wann  pun-  mony  was  a  dance  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
g^t  taste.  They  are  used  in  cakes,  incrusted  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  performed  by  the  virgins 
with  sugar,  as  sweetmeats,  and  distilled  with  of  the  place.  During  Xerxes' invasion,  the  La- 
ipiritQOiis  liquors  for  the  sake  of  the  flavor  they  conians  not  daring  to  appear  and  celebrate  the 
tStxd.  They  are  in  the  number  of  the  four  customary  solemnity,  to  prevent  incurring  the 
cmter  hot  seeds ;  and  frequently  employed  as  a  anger  of  the  goddess  by  such  an  intermission,  the 
iU)a»chic  and  carminative,  in  flatulent  colics,  &c.  neighbouring  swains  are  said  to  have  assembled 
CARUNCULA,  or  Carumcle,  in  anatomy,  is  and  sung  bncolismi,  or  pastorals,  which  is  said 
a  term  applied  to  several  parts  of  the  human  to  have  ^n  the  origin  of  bucolic  poetry. 
My.  See  Avatomt.  Cartates,  or  Caryatides,  from  Carya,  a 
CARUNCUL£  Pappillares,  or  Mahil-  city  taken  by  the  Greeks,  who  led  away  the 
t  &RL%  little  protuberances  in  the  inside  of  the  women  captives:  and,  to  perpetuate  their  slavery, 
p«Ivis  of  the  kidneys,  made  by  the  extremities  represented  them  in  buildings  as  charged  with 
of  the  tubes,  which  bring  the  serum  from  the  burdens ;  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  an 
giaods  in  flie  exterior  parts,  to  the  pelris.  They  order  of  columns  or  pilasten,  under  the  figures 
iR  aboQt  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  were  first  obser-  of  women,  dressed  in  long  robes,  serving  to  sup- 
H  hy  Carpus.  port  entablatures. 

CAR  WAR,  a  seaport  town  in  the  province  of  CARYL  (Joseph),  an  eminent  divine  of  the 

North  Canara,  Hioaostan.    It  was  formerly  a  seventeenth  century,  bred  at  Oxford,  and  some 

placeof  considerable  commerce;  the  East  India  time  preacher  to  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Company  having  had  a  fiictory  here  in  1673,  but  He  was  a  frequent  pi^eacher  before  the  long  par- 

<lurif^  the  reign  of  Tippoo  Saib,  the  town  went  liament,  a  licenser  of  their  books,  a  member  of 

entirely  to  decay.      The  terra  japonica  grows  the  assembly  of  divmes,  and  one  of  the  triers  for 

Ikic  below  the  Ghauts  in  abundance  :  and  the  the  approbation  of  ministers ;  in  all  which  ca- 

Mahratta  merchants  purcha^ie  considerable  quan-  pacities  he  showed  himself  a  man  of  consider- 

cities  of  salt  at  Carwar.    The  northern  part  of  able  parts  and  learning,  but  with  great  zeal 

tiiis  district  is  but  thinly  inhabited,  and  the  hills  against  the  king's  person  and  cause.    On  die 

>i«  very  unproductive.    Slaves  are  not  found  Restoration,  he  was  silenced  by  the  act  of  uni- 

^ert.    At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Carwar  is  a  formity,  and  lived  privately  in  London ;  where, 

fort  called  Sedasiva  Row,  built  by  one  of  the  besides  other  works,  he  dtstinguished  himself  by 

Rajahf  of  Soonda,  whose  name  it  bears.     It  is  a  laborious  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Job;  and 

fifir-four  miles  south  by  east  from  Goa.     Lat.  died  in  1672. 

lr49  N.,  long.  740  4' E.  CARYLL  (John),  an  English  poet,  of  the 

GARY  (Lucius),  lord  viscount  Falkland,  was  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  secietary  to  queen 

bore  in  Oxfordshire,  about  A.D.  1610;  a  young  Mary,  the  wife  of  James  II.,  and  one  whr^  fol- 

ooUeman  of  great  abilities.    About  the  time  of  lowed  the  fortunes  of  his  master,  who  knighted 

lus  btber's  death,  in  1633,  he  was  made  gentle-  him.    He  was  the  author  of  ^two  pla^s :  1.  The 

nan  of  the  privy  chamber  to  king  Charles  I.  and  English  Princess,  or  the  Death  of  Richard  III., 

*f^«nrards  secretary  of  state.    Before  the  assem-  1667,  4to.    2.  Sir  Salomon,   or  the  Cautious 

('iiog  of  the  long  pariiament,  he  had  devoted  Coxcomb,  1671,  4to;  and  in  1700  he  published 

^>^siaAf  to  literature,  and  when  called  into  pub-  The  Psalms  of  David,  translated  from  the  Vul- 

t*c  life,  be  stood  foremost  in  all  attacks  on  the  gate,  12mo. 

fciCfc  prerogatiTe  of  the  crown ;  but  when  civil  CARYOCAR,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

^'iBviilsioos  came  to  an  extremity,  he  defended  tetragynia  order,  and  polyandria  class  of  plants : 

*^.  limited  powers  tint  remained  to  monarchy,  cal.  quinquepartite,  the  petals  five,  the  styles 

Anxious  however  for  his  country,  he  seems  to  most  frequently  four.    The  fruit  is  a  plum,  with 


friends,  often  sadly  reiterated  the  nuciferum  yields  a  drupe 

•ord— Peace.   Yet  he  freely  exposed  his  person  head,  the  nuts  of  which  are  eatable. 

^  the  king  in  all  hazardous  enterprises,  and  was  CARYOPH YLL^US,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 

^:^led  in  the  thirty*iburth  year  of  his  age,  at  the  the  class  vermes ;  order  intestina.    Body  round ; 

^wte  of  Newbury.      He  wrote — 1.  Speech  on  mouth  dilated  and  fringed;  clay-color;  about 

Jl  Coonsellors   about  the  King.      2.  Speech  an  inch  long.    Inhabits  the  intestines  of  various 

'«Siiiist  Lord  Keeper  Finch  and  die  Judges.    3.  fresh-water  fishes. 

Sp«fA  against  the  Bishops.    4.  Speech  concer-  CARYOPHYLLLS,  in  botany,  the  clove  tree, 

^^  Episcopacy.    5.  A  Discourse  on  the  Infal-  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,    and  poly- 

ii::tltty  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  a  View  of  andria  class  of  plants  *  natural  order  nineteenth, 

*oine  ExcrpCioDs  made  gainst  that  Discourse.  6.  hesperidea :    coa.  i#  wtrapetalous ;  cal.  tetra- 

A  Letter  to  F.  M.'s  five  Captious  Questions  pro-  phyilous;  the  belly  monospermous  below  the 
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itone  being  calcareons  and  soft.     It  was,  do  some  show  strong  maAs  of  agony  in  their  dis* 
doubt,  on  account  of  the  softness  of  the  rock  that  torted  features/    They  are  much  better  preserved 
the  ancient  Egyptians  covered  the  inside  of  the  than  the  mummies  of  Toulouse,  which  pass  for 
gilieries  with  a  kind  of  mortar,  which  has  ac-  such  singular  curiosities, 
quired  a  great  degree  of  solidity,  and  is  not  The  Parisian  catacombs  are  of  a  comparatiirely 
easily  broken.    The  great  part  of  these  subter-  modem  date ;  and  their  employment  as  buriaJ 
rueous  passages  hare  fallen  in.     In  the  small  places  appears  to  have  originated  in  a  '  royal  or. 
Domber  of  those  in  which  it  was  still  possible  to  dinance,  dated   1777.'     Prior  to  that  time  they 
penetrate,  was  perceivable,  on  each  side,  three  had  been  little  more  than  a  series  of  rudely  con- 
rows  of  tombs  placed  one  above  another.  Their  structed  excavations  or  quarries,   from  whence 
loogest  aides  form  an   inclined  plane  inwards,  the  stone  for  the  erection  of  Paris  had  been 
90  mat  the  bottom  of  the  tomb  is  much  nar-  raised.    The  quarries  had  been  worked   from 
rower  than  the  upper  part.     At  the  extremity  time  immemorial  without  any  system,  every  man 
of  some  of  these   galleries  there   are    separate  working  where  he  would,  till  it  became  danger- 
chamben  with  their  tombs,  set  apart,  no  aoub^  ous  to  work  them  farther;  and  it  was  only  known, 
for  the  interment  of  a  family,  or  of  a  particular  as  a  popular  tradition,  that  they  extended  under' 
dtu  of  citizens.  great  part  of  the  city,  till  the  year  1774,  when 
If  we  may  beliere  the  Arabs,  the  catacombs  some  alarming  accidents  rouseid  the  attention  of 
bve  a  subterraneous   communication  with  the  the  government.     They  were  then  properly  sur- ' 
pyramids  of  Memphis,    lliis  opinion  of  their  reyed,  and  plans  of  them  taken,  and  the  result 
immense  extent  appears  exagaerated.     It  does  was  the  frightful  discovery  that  the  churches, 
DOC,  however,  go  beyond  the  other  gigantic  works  palaces,  and  most  of  the  southern  parts  of  Paris  ^ 
oftheEgyptians,  and  might  be  wonh  the  trouble  were  undermined,  and  in  imminent  danger  of 
of  ferification.    It  is  more  certain  that  they  ex-  sinking  into  the  pit  below  them.     A  special 
tend  as  6r  as  the  sea  at  the  head  of  the  old  port,  commission  was  appointed  to  direct  such  works 
IVtfareegnmoes,  or  cavities, hollowed  out  of  the  as  might  be  required.     The  necessity  of  the  ' 
reck  by  the  sea  side,  which  the  Egyptians  have  undertaking  was  fully  shown  the  very  day  that 
honored,  rather  improperly,  with  the  name  of  the  commission  was  installed ;   a  house  in  the ' 
Cleopatra*s  baths,  appear  to  be  a  continuation  of  Rue  d'  Enfer  having  that  day  sunk  down  eight- 
them.  See  Egypt  and  Aprica.  and-twenty  metres  below  the  level  of  its  court- 
The  catacombs  ot  Syracuse  must  now  be  yard.    Engineers  were  now  employed  to  examine  \ 
noticed.    These  excavations  commence  beneath  the  whole  of  the  quarries,  and  prop  the  streets, 
the  church  of  St.  John,  and  the  primitive  Chris-  churches,  palaces,  and  buildings  wnich  were  in 
tians  are  supposed  to  have  assembled  here  se-  danger  of  being  engulfed.      One  set  of  work- 
cietly  in  times  of  persecution,  and  also  to  have  men  were  employed  in  this    curious  service — 
iateired  their  brethren  in  these  vaults.    These  another  in  exploring  the   labyrinth  of  excava^ 
nbterraneous  alleys  cross  each  other  in  many  tions,   some    of  which  were  under  the  others, 
directions,  and  are  hewn  with  more  care  and  and  opening  galleries  between    them,  that  the 
KKularity  than  the  catacombs  of  St.  Januarius  at  extent  of  ^e  peril   might  be  known;  and,  to 
Naples.    On  each  side  of  the  walls  are  recesses  prevent  future  evils  of  the  same  kind,  all  the 
cut  into  the  rock,  and  in  the  floor  of  these  cavi-  quarries  which  were  still  in  use  in  the  environs 
ties  coffins  of  all  sizes  have  been  hollowed  out.  of  Paris,  were  placed  under  the   inspection  of 
In  some  places  there  are  twenty  troughs,  one  the  commissioners,  that  they  might  be  worked 
behind  another ;  skeletons  have  been  often  found  upon  some  safe  system.    Never  had  any  men  a 
is  them,  with  a  piece  of  money  in  their  mouths,  more  arduous  or  more  important  commission.  The 
Svinbutne  says  that   he  saw  '  a  gold  coin  of  pillars  which  had  been  len  by  the  quarriers  in  their 
|he  time  of  Icetas,  that  was  just  taken  out  of  the  operations,  without  any  regularity,  were,  in  many 
fm  of  a  body  fimnd  in  a  tomb  here.'  places,  too  weak  for  the  enormous  weight  above ; 
Naples  also  boasts  its  catacombs,  thoogfa  they  and,  in  most  places,  had  themselves  been  under- 
vc  in  no  shape  comparable  to  those  already  mined,  or  perhaps  originally  stood  upon  ground 
noticed.    There  b  a  curious  circumstance  con-  which  had  previously  been  hollowed.     In  some 
nscted  with  the  public  exhibition  of  the  dead  instances  they  had  given  way,  in  others  the  roof 
m  these  vaults,  which  deserves  to  be  noticed.   It  had  dipt  and  threatened  to  h\\ ;  in  others  again, 
a  thus  described  by  Swinburne : — *  It  is  a  cus-  great  masses  had  fallen  in.    The  great  aqueduct 
torn  here,  on  All  ^ouls  Day,  to  throw  open  the  of  Arcueil  passed  over  this  treacherous  ground ;  * 
chainel^KMises,   lighted  up   with  torches,  and  it  had  already  suffered  some  shocks,  and  if  the 
<^ked  out  with  all  the  flowery  pageantry  of  quarries  had  continued  to  be  neglected,  an  ac- 
May^y ;  cfowds  follow  crowds  tnrougfa  these  cident  must  sooner  or  later  have  happened  to 
^Its  to  behold  the  coffins,  nay  the  bodies,  of  this  water-course,  which  would  have  cut  off  the 
^r  friends  and  relations ;  the  floors  are  divided  supply  from  the  fountains  of  Paris,  and  have 
^nto  beds  like  a  garden;  and  under  these  heaps  filled  the  excavations  with  water, 
of  eaith  the  corpses  are  laid  in  regular  succes-  Such  was  the  sute  of  the  quarries  when  the 
*M>o;  the  place  is  perfectly  dry,  for  the  soil  is  commission  was  appointed  in  1777,  under  M. 
rather  a  pounded  stone  than  earth,  and  parches  Charles  Guillaumot,  as  inspector-general.    The 
^P  the  flesh  completely  in  a  twelvemonth ;  when  thought  of  converting  them  into  a    necropolis 
^  period  is  elapsed,  tne  body  is  taken  up,  originated  with  M.  Lenoir,  lie.tenant-general  of 
^(**Md  in  a  rel^ous  habit,  and  fixed  like  a  the  police;  and  the  proposa.  for  removing  the 
*ttae  in  a  niche ;  many  retain  a  horrid  resem-  deap  from  St  Innocent  s  was  the  n>ore  easily 
^i*Dce  to  what  they  were  when  animated  ;  and  entertained,  because  a  receptacle  so  convenient 
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CATAiivsiSy  fiom  nrraXif^,  to  aeiie   or  ind  the  imports  in  maDidactarei,  com,  and  salt 

bold;  catslepqTi  a  sodden  suppression  of  mo-  fish.    The  inland  traffic  is  chiefly  with  Anagon, 

tioo  and  semation ;  the  hody  remaining  in  the  which  yields  the  Catalonians  com,  wool,  and 

ame  postitn  that  it  was  in  when  seised.  See  silk.    The  principal  manu&ctures  are  woollens, 

Meoicive.  ailks,  and  cottons,  hats,  leather,  gunpowder,  and 

CATALOGUE,  v.  Ic  n.  I       Fr.    catalogue ,  liardware.    The  roads  are  said  to  he  much  neg- 

Ca'talocize,  v.  I  Ital.  and  Span,  ca-  lected. 

Ulogo;  LsL  cat^agui ;  saraXoyoc*    A  roU,  list,        Catalonia  was  that  part  of  Spain  which  first 

register,  or  enumeration  of  particulars ;  a  register  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Romans,  an  1  first 

of  things  one  by  one.  received  the  power  and  miseries  of  their  sway. 

In  the  mtakgm  ye  go  for  men ;  It  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Goths  in  470  ; 

Sbevgbei,  water  rags,  and  deay  wolvet,  ere  deped  from  the  latter  by  the  Moors  .towards  the  year 

iObytfaeaameofdogt.  OeAqowor*.  712 ;  and  from  them  by  the  French  in  the 'be- 

Ihke  *  flrtebfm  of  pwepewmi  lecrilegioM  peTK>iM,  ginning  of  the  ninth  century.    Barcelona  now 

udlbelieve  they  wai  be  repeated  aooner  t^^  became  the  capital  of  a  territory,  which  corres- 

uSllbmf  ef  »a«»aMs  behmna.  to  St.  W  ^""^^  "  J".*^**  ^'*  the  present  nrofince ;  and 

- ^^  ^    T^^T^  uwropuj  WW*.  *«i-  ^    1^^    £.   j^  counts.  Ravmond  V..  ascended 

naes,  of  which  than  y  a  printed  mtmlogm,  I  hwked  ""*  ^J~  "i^  wuuw,  xvajuiuiu  t  ^^  luuiajucu 

iIlyiqilwhkhd>.p.Lait.Im!i^wit^  thetluoneofArragonmim.  Thefiunily 

vfibTaiim.  Additom,  extended  its  dominion  OTer  the  ifllaods  of  Major- 

*rtiHx  ittliHfffififi',  «««iy*«J  <ii«*  of  muhIt.  ca  and  Minorca,  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and 

Barke,  finally  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy.  The  ooonts 

Hvk,  pit«ier  cat  apon  the  eattl^gm  of  Barcelona  diviued  Catalonia  into  Tiguieries, 

Of  Mit  that  graee  a  catervanling  ag»«  which  were  goyerned  by  officers  called  Tiguicrs. 

tand  by  fue's  cat-call  quits  this  earthly  sUge !  During  the  war  of  the  succession,  the  inhabitants 

HtMttford,  ioined  the  standard  of  the  archduke  Charles; 

CATALONIA,  a  mountunous  province  on  but,  when  the  imperial  troops  had  ep^acuated 

the  north-east  of  Spain,  bounded  on  the  north  Spain,  they  were,  after,  an  obstinate  resistance, 

bj  die  Pyrenees,  on  the  east  bj  the  Mediter-  obliged  to  yield  to  Philip  V.  The  province  then 

noeao,  on  the  south  by  Valencia,  and  on  the  lost  its  privileges  and  peculiar  laws,  in  punish- 

vest  by  Arragon.     It  is  about  forty-four  leagues  ment  for  its  turbulent  spirit,  and  became  govem- 

ioog,  and  forty  hnMd.    The  mountains  are  rich  ed  like  the  other  parti  of  Spain. 
io  iiQo,  marble,  lead,  and  coal,  as  well  as  in       The  Catalonians  are  haughty  and  authori- 

oopper,  tin,  antimony,  and  other  minerals.  There  tative,  looking  down  upon  the  rest  of  their 

iR  also  found  occasionallv  here  topazes,  ame-  countrymen  as  decidedly  their  inferiors ;  they 

tbjux,  colored  crystals,  and  other  stones.    The  regard  the  Castilians,  in  particular,  with  aversion ; 

rmn  and  mineral  waters  of  Catalonia  are  also  and  bear  towards  tiie  French  an  invincible  ani- 

Bmaoas,  and  almost  all  flow  into  the  Ebro.  mositv.    Thev  are  distinguished,  it  is  said,  on 

Iniptioa  is  here  carried  on  systematicallv,  and  the  other  hand,  for  their  honesty,  steadiness,  and 

dw  agrioolture,  as  well  as  the   funeral  state  diligence.     Tlie  principal  fiunilies  in  Madrid 

of  the  manu&cturea  and  commerce,  is  superior  to  senendly  have  Catalans  at  the  head  of  their  af- 

datofany  part  of  Spain.  The  principal  objects  airs;   and  they   are   scattered,  as  muleteers 

of  caltore  aie  vines,  on  the  largest  scale;  ohves,  and  callemeros,   over   eveir  province  of  the 

nik,  hemp,  and  flax ;  a  few  flodis  of  sheep  are  kingdom.    laborde  has  well   described   their 

>ho  iiised.    The  wool  produced  is  not  above  general   diameter.     '  The  desire   of  wraith,' 

30^)0  cwt  annually.    Another  point  in  which  says  he,    *  makes    them   industrious ;   emula- 

Catdooia  aflbrds  a  striking  contrast  to  other  pro-  tion  makes  them  active,  leads  them  to  every 

*iM  of  Spain,  is  in  the  abundance  of  its  plan«  part  of  the  word,  and  enaUet  tbem  to  brave  the 

titioas.    am,  poplars,  pines,  spread  over  a  perils  of  lontff  vorages ;  and  glory  blinds  them 

▼vicif  of  situations ;  and  cork  trees  are  so  to  evety  kind  of  danger.    When  they  love,  they 

■huadnt,  that  this  province  exports  this  useful  love  warmly;  but  their  hatred  is  implacable,  and 

fovBodity  to  almost  every  part  of  Europe.  The  th^  have  rarely  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to 

nlttliituiii  are  io  number  about  900,000,  of  stifle  their  resentmenL    But  we  are  not,  there- 

*bich  about  12,500  belong  to  the  ecclesiastical  fore,  to  imagine  ^e  Catalan  disposed  to  mischief; 

profc«ioD  or  to  monasteries ;  7,000  come  under  he  is  not  so  naturally.    He  works  himself  into  a 

ibe  dcscripiion  of  students  (1020  to  the  law),  rage,  and  is  loud,  but  seldom  commits  acts  of 

*lale  the  titled  class,  or  noblesse,  are  computed  violence.    In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  Ca- 

*t  1S66;  and  the  number  of  servants  at  20,963.  tahm  is  restless  and   factious ;   he  is  for  ever 

'^  provinoe  contains  one  univenuty,  one  arch-  signing  for  a  liberty,  or  rather  independence, 

^>*ih<^pric,  one  erand  priory,  seven  bishoprics,  which  he  has  often  attempted  to  acquire,  and 

anacn  eoflBmandbrics  of  the  order  of  Malta,  and  which  hn  so  frequently  impelled  him  to  take  up 

*^ove  aoo  religioQS  esublishments.    Its  capital  aims.  But,  as  devoted  in  his  attachment,  as  ter- 

•  Bsieelona ;   the  other  principal  towns  are  nble  in  his  hatred,  he  is  ready  to  make  every 

Tanagona,  Tortosa,  Lerida,  Gerona,  Figueras,  sacrifice  for  a  prince  who  knows  how  to  gain 

aod  Manrcaa.    ^^^^  ^'^^  ^**  formerly  car-  his  love.'    This  country  formed  the  principal 

^  on  between  Catalonia  and  the  American  theatre  of  the  revolutionary  war  against  Buona- 

<<^ies  of  Spain,  and  the  commerce  of  the  pn>-  parte. 

^tsBtiUbriskwith  Italy,  the  south  of  France        CATAMENIA,    in   medicine,    from    Mva, 

l^'tlead,  Holland,  and  the  north  of  Europe ,  according  to,  and  ^^v,  the  month,  menses.    The 

^  exports  consist  in  produce  of  the  province,  monthly  discharge  from  the  uterus  of  females 
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leme;  lignifyiog,  by  cataract,  any  violent  motion    miles  E.N.E.  of  Suubury,  and  100  north-west 
of  the  dements.  of  Philadelphia. 

This  word    has 
many  claimants  for 


Cataeact  is  defined  a  disorder  of  the  humors  CATCH,  v.  &  n. 
of  the  eye,  by  which  the  pupil,  that  ought  to  ap-  Ca'tchable,  oifj. 
pear  transparent  and  black,  looks  opaque,  blue,        Ca'tcher,  n.  (its  origin.    Junius, 


gray,  brown,  &c.  whereby  vision  is  variously  im-        CaVchpenny,  n.  &  adj, 
peded,  or  totally  destroyed.    See  Surgery.  Ca'tchpole,  n. 

CATA'RRU,  n.     ->      Fr.   catarre;   old  Fr.        Ca'tchworo,  n. 


""in  the  most  peremp- 
tory terms,  refers  it 
to  the  Greek:  Karc- 


Cata'brhal,  oif^'.    \catarrht;  from  carofS^JM,  %ciy  (says  he)  quod  detinere,  obtinere,  occupa 

Qkik'K%iio\:s,  odj.j  defiuo,    A  defluxion  of  re,  significat :  mutuatur  sua  tempora  ab  inus.  the- 

ifaarp  serum  from  the  glands  about  the  head  and  mate  Karo^civ,  unde  catch  contractum  esse  nemo 

throat;  a  species  of  that  disorder  which  is  fa*  nonvidet.  Serenius,  without  any  comment, points 

miliarly  termed  a  cold.    See  Medicine,  Index,  out  to  us,  9u.  katza ;  an  instrument  for  catching 

The  wiectives  signify  that  which  relat^  to,  or  fish.  Minsheu  resorts  to  Ital.  caccia;  cacciare;  the 

proceedfs  from,  a  catarrh.  chase ;  to  hunt ;  aud  Mr.  Todd  suggests,  that 

All  femom  kindi,  ^^e  word  may,  perhaps,  be  derived  from  the 

CobvoIhods,  epilepsies,  fieice  eatamhi.  substantive  cat,  as  that  creature  seizes  suddenly 

Paraditt  Lo$i.  on  its  prey.  The  meanings  of  the  verb  and  noun 

Neither  was  the  body  then  subject  to  die  by  piece-  are   numerous.      The   power  of  stopping   that 

Betl,  snd  Isaguish  under  coughs,  eatarrha,  or  con-  which  is  in  motion,  ana  of  retaining  after  hav- 

•""P****"*                                                     South,  ing  stopped,  is  the  primary  idea.    The  verb,  in 

The  eatanhat  fever  requires  evacnatiuns.      Flayer,  its  active  sense,  signifies  to  lay  hold  on  with  the 

Old  sge  attended  with  a  glutinous,  cold,  catarrhom,  hand ;  to  Stop  anything  in  its  flight ;  to  seize  by 

leocophlcgmaiick constitution.                    Arhuthnot,  pursuing;  to  Stop  anything  falling;  to  ensnare 

Cat'fmftdasDa  vexed  with  asthmas  and  catarrhs,  or  entrap ;  to  receive  suddenly  ;  to  seize  sud- 

Aad  sapentitioas  cats  who  cuise  their  stars.  denly,  eagerly,  unexpectedly  ;  to  gain  the  affec- 

Huddetfbrd,  tions ;  to  charm ;  to  receive  any  contagion  or 

CATASTASIS,  in  poetry,  the  third  part  of  disease.    Catching  at,  is  a  sudden  endeavour  to 

the  ancient  drama;  being  &tat  wherein  the  in>-  seize;  catching  up,  is  snatching;  catching  a 

trigue,  or  action,  set  forth  in  the  epitasis,  is  sup-  Tartar,  is  to  be  taken  at  the  moment  when  we 

potrted,  carried  on,  and  heightened,  till  it  be  ripe  are  expecting  to  take.    In  the  neuter  sense  the 

tat  the  uniaTelling  in  the  catastrophe.     Scaliger  verb  denotes,  to  be  contagious ;  to  lay  hold  sud- 

defines  it,  the  full  growth  of  the  fable,  while  denly.     The  noun  is    expressive  of  seizure; 

things  are  at  a  stand  in  that  confosion  to  which  watching  to  seize ;  an  advantage  taken  ;  quick 

thepoet  has  bTonght  them.  taking ;  the  thing  caught;  profit;  advantage ;  a 

CATASTROMA,  in  ancient  ships  of  war,  a  short  interval  of  action  ;  anything  that  catches ; 

sort  of  scaffold  on  the  head  and  stem,  whereon  a  small  swift-sailing  ship,  often  written  ketch ; 

the  soldiers  were  posted.  and,  lastly,  a  peculiar  species  of  musical  compo- 

CATA'STROPHE,  n.    Fr.  catastrophe ;  ta-  sition.     Catcnable  is  liable  to  be  caught.    A 

ran'pof^,  The  unravelling  of  a  plot ;  the  wind-  catchpenny  is  a  worthless  publication ;  whether 

ing  op  of  a  stoiy  or  play ;  the  issue  or  conclusion  it  be  a  silly  journey  to  the  north,  a  novel,  a  1am- 

of  an  event ;  a  fatal  event ;  death.  poon,  or  a  piece  of  doggrel.     A  catchpole  is  a 

Pes!  he  coiact  lake  the  cata$traphe  of  the  old  co-  Serjeant;  a  bum-bailiff.    A  catchword  is  the  last 

acdy.                                                   ShaMapemre,  word  at  the  corner  of  a  page,  under  the  last  line. 

That  phalosopber  declares  for  tragedies,  whose  cal»-  ^^^  when  he  arose  against  me,  I  camht  him  by 

tyha  an  uihmppy,  with  relauon  to  the  principal  ^^  beard,  and  smote  him,  and  slew  him. 

^^««^-  1  Sam,  xvii.  35. 


Bmwas  a  fliighty  revolution,  the  most  horrible  .    ^  .v                       «•             •      #  .v    nv    • 

«  ,J^S^  hd»l£e  ewth  quite  ilurttied.      '  «««  of  the  Heiodiem.  to  eeft*  him  m  hj.  word.. 

IfnnrfMiwrrf  inar»,  XM.  la. 

Cats  of  each  daaa,  cnft,  calling,  and  degree,  'The  mole  went  under  the  thick  boughs  of  a  great 

Moon  Dick's  calamitoas  di«ai«r«!pJle.     IMdtrford.  oak,  and  his  head  eaughi  hold  of  the  oak. 

CATASTmoFBE,  in  the  ancient  dramatic  poetry,  2  Sam*  xvii.  19. 

the  fourth  and  last  part,    or  that  immediately  To  eoldb  something  oat  of  hit  month  that  they 

toocfeding  the  catastasts :  or,  according  to  othera,  might  aceoae  him.                                 Luke,  xi.  54. 

(he  third  only;  the  whole  drama  being  divided  And  in  the  meen  while  that  Beryn  thns  gan  pleyn, 

into  protasia,  epitasis,  and  catastrophe ;  or  in  the  a  eaekepoU  stode  besides,  bU  name  was  Machaign, 

terms  of  Aristotle,  prologue,  epilogue,  and  exode.  And  herd  all  the  wordes,  and  knew  also  tofore 

The  catastrophe  clears  up  everything,  and  is  the  How  Beryn  was  tormented  both  with  las  and  more, 

dacovery   or  winding  up  of  the  plot.     It  has  Chatteer't  Camierbwg  Tale», 

Its  peculiar  place :  for  it  ought  entirely  to  be  Tanght  by  his  open  eye, 

contained,  not  only  in  the  last  act,  but  in  tlie  rfis  eye,  that  even  did  mark  her  trodden  grass, 

very  oonclaston  of  it;  and  when   the  plot   is  That  she  would  lain  the  ouUh  of  Strephon  fly. 

fianhed,  the  plar  should  be  so  also.  Sid^y, 

CATAWESSY,  or  Hughesburo,  a  town  of  l  mw  him  ran  afker  a  gUded  bntterfly,  and,  when 

Pennsylvania,  in  Nordiumberland  county,  si-  he  eamght  it,  he  let  it  go  again ;  and  after  it  again ; 

tuated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Catawessy  creek,  on  and  «ver  and  over  he  comes,  and  up  a; ain :   and 

the  east  brandi  of  the  Susquehannah,  twenty-live  eamght  it  again.                                     Shalvfrnare, 
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^  to  the  ¥novledge  of  Qod,  the  J««b  even  to  thii  lowed  to  partake  of  the  prayen.    The  third  warn 

otj  btre  their  eai0dUfKu.                              Hooker,  the  genunectentes,  so  called  because  th^  re- 

HariL  jm,  good  Maria,  ceiv^  imposition  of  hands  kneeling.   The  fourth 

Haf«  yon  got  a  good  eouekimr  here  t  were  the  competentes  and  electi,  denoting  the 

Beammomt  and  Floiekor,  immediate  candidates  for  baptism,  appointed  to 

Xooe  of  jean  aad  knowledge  was  admitted,  who  be  baptised  at  next  festiYal.    These,  after,  exami- 

\U  not  been  instracted  by  the  otUoekiM  in  this  foon-  nation,  were  exercised  for  twenty  days  together, 

dadon,  which  the  eateekui  received  from  the  bishop.  g^^  ^g,^  obliged  to  fasting  and  confession  .  some 

Hmmomd,  ^^^  before  baptism  they  were  veiled ;  and  it  be- 

Be  had  no  eatoMom  Irat  the  creation,  needed  no  came   customary   to   touch   their   ears,   saying, 

ftsdy  bat  reflection,  and  read  no  book  but  the  rolame  <  £phatha,'  i.  e.  be  opened ;  also  to  anoint  their 

o(  the  world.                                                South,  ^y^  ^j^jj  g|j^y^  j,j  pfctence  of  imitating  our 

Coald  torn  the  Covenant,  and  translate  Saviour's  practice. 

The  Goq»el  into  spoons  and  plate ;  CATECHUMENUM ;  1 .  A  name  given  to  an 

Espoand  upon  aU  merchants'  cases,  ^pp^y  gallery   in  the  churches  :   2.  A  sort  of 

And  open  the  intricatest  placoi ;  school-house  near  the  church,  where  the  catechu- 

S^St^rtTi::^^^^                     H-^r.  m^met  to  receive  the  instruction,  of  the  cate. 

Hie  ptayei.  of  the  ^hnr^  did  not  begbi  in  St.  ^  CATEGAT,  sometimes  called  the  Sound,  an 

A«i«'.  time,  tili  the  .eiockm^  we>«  <1»^JJ?^-  entrance  into  the  Baltic  from  the  German  Oc^. 

,       .      ^            ...        ™"»^W*"«  running  between  Denmark,  Jutland,  Sweden, 

Socrates  introdoeed  a  oalM*c<ieal  method  of  aiyi-  ^^  Norway 

lb  q>jai<».  wewe  mrm,.                          BpKMtr.  chunA,  whose  business  u  to  proclaim  the  feast- 

_              ^  days,  take  care  of  the  lights,  &c. 

That  «€.  rfwut «  •temng.  report.  CATEGORY,  n.        ^    K«miropio ;  the  root 

.^"!I!l!!.'T!r  .in  "1  •?"'  '  C  ATBOo'RicAi,  adj.      S  is  by  sbme  supposed 

/  ''the  bar;  an  harangue;  othera  find  it  m  Kara 

Catzcbism,  in  its  primary  sense,  signifies  an  and  Ay*^*  congrego^  colligo,  which  seeroi  to  be 

instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  re-  the  most  rational  opinion.  A  category  is  a  class ; 

li«ion,  delivered  vivA  voce,  so  as  to  require  fre-  rank;  oxder  of  ideas;   predicament.     See  the 

queot  repetitions  from  the  disciple  or  hearer,  next  article.  Categorical  denotes  absolute ;  ade- 

Aociently  the  candidates  for  baptism  were  thus  quale ;  positive ;  equal  to  the  thing  tb  be  ex- 

iwtnicted  in  the  principles  of  religion.  pressed.     Categorically  is  directly;   expressly; 

Catecbist  denotes  a  person  appointed  to  in-  positively;  plainly.     Give  me  a  categorical  an- 

sinici  those  intended  for  baptism,  by  word  of  swer,  or,  answer  me  categorically,  means,  give 

nooth,  in  the  fundamental  articles  of  Christianity,  me  a  plain,  full,  and  final  answer. 

TTie  catechists   of  the   ancient  churches   were  The  king's  commissioneta  desired  to  know,  whether 

minutere  usually  distinct  from  the  bishops  and  the  parliament's  commissionen  did  beUeve  that  bi- 

preibyten,  and  had  their  catechumena  or  audi-  shops  were  unlawful  T    They  coold  never  obuin  a 

tones  apart.     Btit  they  did  not  constitute  any  eal^porwu/ answer.                                      Chrondoa, 

distinct  order  of  the  clergy,  being  chosen  out  of  I  dare  affirm,  and  that  eattgonoaOjf,  in  all  parts 

uy  order.     The  bishop  himself  sometimes  per-  wherever  trade  is  great,  and  continues  so,  that  ttade 

wraed  the   office ;   at  other  times   presbyters,  ""**  ^  nationally  profitable.                            Child. 

readers,  or  deacons.    Origen  was  made  catechist  The  absolute  infinitude,  in  a  manner,  quite  changes 

tt  Alexandria  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  nature  of  beings,  and  exalts  them  into  a  different 

udcmseqoeotly  incapable  of  the  deaconship.  «»<e^«V.                                                       Chojfm. 

CATECH  U,  in  botany.     See  Mimosa.  ^  •>'»«^«  proposition,  which  b  also  oaiogorieai,  may 

Catechumlks,  in  church  history,  had  a  tiUe  ^  ***1***1  *^  into  •hnple  and  complea.        Wattt. 

to  the  common  name  of  Christians,  being  a  de-  ""  '^'"^^l                                            q««tion^ 

Pft  above  pagvis  and  heretics,  though  not  wn-  ^^^  nevlrVe  ■wwer  oaisoorical.            HmUotfard. 

•ommatcd  by  baptism.    They  were  admitted  to  "          ^               ««^jwk».            «-««/»«* 

this  sute  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  the  Category,  in  logic,  a  series  of  all  the  attn- 

tvn  of  the  citws.    The  children  of  believing  ^"^  contained  under  any  genus.    The  ancient 

pvenU  were  admitted  catechumens  as  soon  m  philosophers  distributed  all  the  objects  of  our 

^  were  capable  of  instruction ;  but  at  what  age  thoughts  and  ideas  into  certain  genera  or  classes, 

iliow  of  heathen  parents  were  admitted  is  not  so  ^^^  ^  "^"cli,  say  they,  to  learn  what  they  do  not 

fitar.   As  to  the  time  of  their  continuance  in  this  ^^ow,  as  to  communicate  a  distinct  notion  of 

>«ait,  diere  were  no  general  rules ;  but  the  prac-  ^^^  ^^  ^®  ^^^'^'    These  classes  the  Greeks 

trte  varied  according  to  the  difference  of  times  ^^^^  categories,  and  the  Latins  predicaments. 

»d  places,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  catechu-  Aristotle  made  ten  categories,  comprehending 

«fns.  There  were  four  degrees  of  catechumens;  ^^^^^  ^*«  fi"*  ***  substantives ;  and  all  accidents 

^  first  were  those  instructed  privately  without  ^"^«'  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^«-  quantity,  <juality,  rela- 

^  church,  and  kept  for  some  time  from  the  *'®"'  action,  passion,  tinje,  place,  situation,  and 

pnnlege  of  entering  it,  to  make  them  the  more  !**^»^  ^*>>ch  are  usually  expressed  by  the  foUow- 

dtMrous  of  it.     The  next  were  the  audientes,  so  *°8  technical  distich : 

aM  from  their  being  admitted  to  hear  wrmons,  Arbor,  sex,  servos,  aidore,  refrigerat,  ustoa. 

*M  Che  Scnptmes  read  in  the  church,  but  not  al^  Rare  eras  staho,  nee  tupitatuf  •n. 
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CATESB£A,  the  lily-thorn :  a  genus  of  the  government  of  Saratov.    It  contains  one  long 

monogynia  order,  and  tetandria  clasi  of  plants ;  street,  with  eight  smaller  ones  nmning  off  at  right 

natural  order  twenty-eighth,  lurida :    coa.   is  angles,  and  a  small  fortress  to  protect  it  against 

monopetaloas,  funnel-shaped,  rery  long  above  the  attacks  of  the  Tartars.    Grain,  tobacco,  and 

the  receptacle  of  the  fruit;  the  stam.  are  within  cattle  are  the  productions  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Its  throat;  the  fruit  a  polyspermous  berry.  There  CAT-HARPINGS,  n.  Small  ropes  in  a  ship, 

are  two  species ;  the  principal  is  C.  spinosa,  a  running  in  little  blocks  from  one  side  of  the 

native  of  the  island  of  Providence.  shrouds  to  the  other,  near  the  deck ;  they  belong 

CATFISH,  n.    The  name  of  a  sea-fish  in  the  only  to  the  main  shrouds ;  and  their  use  is  to 

West  Indies,  so  named  from  its  round  head  and  force  the  main  shrouds  tight,  for  the  ease  and 

hige  glaring  eyes,  by  which  they  are  discovered  safety  of  the  mas(s,  when  the  ship  rolls. 

10  hollow  rocks.      See  Squalus.  CATHA'RTICAI^  mj^.  ^     KoOaprut^c,  from 

CATGUT,  a  denomination  given  to  small  CATHA'aric,  o^*.            >  Kara  and  tdpmJoUo. 

strings  for  fiddles,  and  other  instruments,  made  Catha'bticalness.        j  Purging  medicines; 

of  the  intestines  of  sheep  or  lambs,  dried  and  purging;  having  a  purging  quality.    The  ver- 

twisted  together,  either  singly,  or  several  together,  micular  or  peristaltick  motion  of  the  gut,  says 

IVse  are  sometimes  colored  red,  sometimes  blue,  Quincy,  continually  helps  on  their  contents  from 

hot  are  commonly  left  whitish  or  brownish,  the  the  pylorus  to  the  rectum;  and  every  irritation 

natval  color  of  the  gut    They  are  dso  used  by  either  quickens  that  motion  in  its  natural  order, 

watch-makers,  cutlers,  turners,  and  other  arti-  or  occasions  some  little  inversions  in  it.  In  both, 

ficen.  Great  quantities  are  imported  into  England,  what  but  slightly  adheres  to  the  coats  will  be 

and  other  countries,  from  Lyons  and  Italy.  loosened,  and  they  will  be  more  agitated  and 

CATHARINE  (St.),  a  virgin  of  Alexandria,  llius  rendered  more  fluid.   By  this  only  it  is  ma* 

celebrated  for  her  learning  as  well  as  piety,  who  nifest,  how  a  cathartic  hastens  and  increases  the 

is  nid  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  under  the  discharges  by  stool ;  but  where  the  force  of  the 

enperor  Maximin,  about  A.D.  236.    Her  body  stimulus  is  great,  all  the  appendages  of  the 

heing  afterwards  discovered   on  Mount  Sinai,  bowels,  and  all  the  viscera  in  the  abdomen,  will 

jave  rise  to  the  order  of  Knights  of  St.  Catharine,  be  twitched;  by  which  a  great  deal  will  be 

There  are  also  two  other  saints  of  this  name;  but  drained  back  into  the  intestines,  and  made  a 

their  history  will  be  more  fit  for  the  pages  of  a  part  of  what  they  discharge. 

Somish  calendar  than  for  those  of  an  encyclo-  Quicksilver  precipitated  either  with  gold,  or  with- 

podia.  out  addition,  into  a  powder,  is  wont  to  be  stioiigiy 

Cathaeik  E  (St),  Fraternity  OF,  AT  SiEHH A,  enough  ca/Aanioo/.                                       Boi/U, 

a  leUgiouj   society   instituted   in   that  city,   in  ,  I^wtraUons  and  eaihairtickt  of  the  mind  were  longlit 

Jonor  of  St.   Caltarine,   whose  wedding  ring,  J^'  ^^^^  endeavour  used  to  calm  and  repil^te  the 

»l  to  have  been  presented  to  her  by  our  Siviour,  ^%^^''  ^^''"'V.vv.  «i.  tK«,  ^it^^Tllf  "^^ 

•    ^„ i*^              1     VI        l«        on.:-  r—  Th«  piercing  cauiticks  ply  their  •piteful  power, 

»MiU  prwerved  as  a  valuable  rehc.    This  fra-  Bmetick.  nmch.  and  keen  i<*flr#idto  ^^ur!      Oorrt. 

lermty  yeariy  endows  a  certain  number  of  desU-  pj^  y^  ^,1^^  mathematical  demonstrations  the 

tate  virgins,  and  has  the  privilege  of  redeeming  caOim^au  or  purgatives  of  the  soul, 

anaoally  two  criminals  condemned  for  murder,  AdHaimU  Sptetator. 

and  the  same  number  of  debtors,  by  paying  their  Cathartics.    See  Materia  Medica. 

«5?-               .«  s       *.         «          rr  CATHEAD,  n.,  a  kind  of  fossil. 

CatHarIVB  (St.),  of  Mouht  Sxwai,  Kwights  The  nodules  with  leaves  in  them,  called  oollMd^, 
OP,  an  ancient  military  order,  erected  for  the  as-  geem  to  consist  of  a  sott  of  iron  stone,  not  unlike  that 
nstance  and  protection  of  the  numerous  pilgrims  which  is  found  in  the  rocks  near  Whitehaven  in 
who  went  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  body  of  Cumberland^  where  they  call  them  catscaups. 
St  Catharine,  on  mount  Sinai.  Travelling  being  Woodward  om  FmSb. 
very  dangerous,  by  reason  of  the  Arabs,  an  order  Cat-qeads,  two  strong  short  beams  of  timber, 
of  kntgfa&ood  was  erected  in  1063,  on  the  model  which  project  sdmost  horizontally  over  the  ship's 
of  thtt  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  under  the  bows  on  each  side  of  the  bowsprit ;  being  like 
patronage  of  St  Catharine :  the  knights  of  which  two  radii  which  extend  from  a  centre  taken  in 
obliged  tkemaelves  by  oath  to  guard  the  body  of  the  direction  of  the  bowsprit  That  part  of  the 
the  saint,  keep  the  roads  secure,  observe  the  rule  cat-head  which  rests  upon  the  forecastle,  is  se- 
of  St.  Basil,  and  obey  their  grand  master.  Their  curely  bolted  to  the  beams :  the  other  part  pro- 
hibit was  white,  and  on  it  were  represented  the  jects  like  a  crane  as  above  described,  and  carries 
iostroments  of  martyrdom  whereby  the  saint  had  in  its  extremity  two  or  three  small  wheels  or 
soflered ;  via.  a  half  wheel  armed  with  spikes,  sheaves  of  brass  or  strong  wood,  about  which  a 
and  traversed  with  a  sword  stained  with  blood,  rope  called  the  catrfiUl  passes,  and  communicates 

Catbariiib  (St.),  Order  of,  an  order  of  with  the  cat-block,  wnich  also  contains  three 

iadics  of  the  firrt  quality  in  the  Russian  court,  sheaves.    The  machine  formed  by  this  combina- 

inftituted  in  1714,  by  Catherine,  wife  of  Peter  the  tion  of  pullies  is  called  the  cat,  which  serves  to 

Great,  in  memory  of  his  signal  escape  from  the  pull  the  anchor  up  to  the  cat-head,  without  tear- 

Torks,  in  1711.    The  ensigns  of  this  order  are  a  ing  the  ship's  sides  with  its  flukes.    The  cat-head 

ted  cross,  supported  by  a  figure  of  St  Catharine,  also  serves  to  suspend  the  anchor  clear  of  the 

and  futened  to  a  scarlet  string  edged  with  silver,  bow,  when  it  is  necessary  to  let  it  go :  it  is  sup* 

00  which  are  inscribed  the  name  of  St  Catha-  ported  by  a  sort  of  knee,  which  is  generally  or- 

rine,  and  the  motto  *  Pro  fide  et  patria.'  namented  with  sculpture.    The  cat  block  is  filled 

CATHARINENSTADT,  the  besd  Ojf  the  Ger-  with  a  large  and  strong  hood,  which  catches  the 

ffdeBitf  on  the  Wolga  in  European  Russia,  ring  of  the  anchor  when  it  is  to  be  drawn  up. 
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taught  the  cavalry  to  charge  through,  to  march  is  a  sandy,  uninhabited  valley,  twenty  miles  ia 

itnifffac  up  to  the  enemy,  with  the  sword  drawn  in  length;  and  around  Gundamouck  the  exposed 

the  bridlehand,  and  each  man  having  fired  his  part  of  the  body  is  frequently  covered  with  a  ni- 

piece,at  the  proper  dbtance,  to  betake  himself  to  trous,  scaly,  and  white  substance,  which  exco- 

hs  sword,  and  charge  the  enemy  as  was  found  nates  the  skin,  and  tastes  very  salt.    The  chief 

most  advantageous.  towns  are  Cabul  and  Peshawer. 

Modern  ca^ry  consists  of,  first.  Heavy  Horse;  The  soil  and  productions  are  very  various, 
ia  England  the  Horse  Guards  and  the  Oxford  The  plains  of  Peshawer  and  Candahar  are  fertile. 
Blues  are  the  only  troops  of  heavy  horse ;  and  produce  two  crops  annually  of  wheat  and 
second,  Dragoons,  distinguished  from  the  former  barley,  which  are  here  preferred  to  Indian  com 
bj  being  obUged  to  fight  on  foot  as  well  as  on  and  nee.  The  mountain  chains  are,  many  of  them, 
horseback ;  thirdly.  Light  Horse  regiments,  condemned  to  perpetual  sterility,  and  on  the 
mounted  on  li^ht  swift  horses,  whose  men  are  of  south,  the  moving  sand  being  blown  over  the 
middling  stature,  and  but  lightly  accoutred;  fertile  tracts,  often  covers  them  and  converts 
fourth.  Hussars,  originally  Hungarian  Horse,  them  into  deserts.  From  Peshawer  the  central 
who  wear  a  very  short  waistcoat,  and  a  curious  districts  receive  sugar  and  cotton  cloths  in  ex- 
doublet,  which  generally  hangs  loose  on  the  change  for  leather,  iron,  and  tobacco ;  and  the 
left  sboiilder,  having  several  rows  of  buttons,  same  commodities,  with  lamp-oil,  are  exported  to 
Their  arms  are  a  long  crooked  sabre,  and  pistols  Candahar,  for  which  the  returns  are  made  in 
and  carbine;  fifth.  Lancers,  whose  principal  in-  European  and  Persian  manufactures.  Horses, 
struoaeot  is  a  lance  with  a  streamer  to  its  bead  furs,  and  hides,  are  brought  to  Caubul  from 
to  frighten  the  horses  of  the  enemy.  See  La  ncers.  Bocharia. 

CAVAN,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province       The  regal  government  of  Caubul  has  been 

of  Ulster,  forty-seven  miles  long,  and  twenty-  eompared  to  that  which  was  exercised  by  the 

firar  broad;  bounded  on  the  west  byLeitrim;  ancient    Scottish    monarchs.    Over    the    great 

oa  the  north  bv  Fermanagh ;  on  the  east  by  towns  and  their  vicinity,  and  in  regard  to  foreign 

MoQ^gbao,  Louth,  and  East  Meath ;  and  on  the  dependencies,  his  authority  is  supreme  and  di- 

nuth  by  West  Meath  and  Longford.    It  coit-  rect.    The  rest  of  the  country  is  divided  into 

tains  upward  of  8000  houses,  2iirty-aeven  pa-  clans,    called    Oolooss,  who  act  nearly  inde- 

rishes,  seven  baronies,  and  two  boroughs ;  viz.  pendently  of  the  sovereign,  furnishing  contin- 

Cafan  and  Kilmore.    It  is  populous,  and  carries  gents  of  troops  or  money  in  war.    These  are  go- 

00  die  linen  manufacture  to  a  great  extent.    It  vemed  by  a  khaun ;  who  is  appointed  by  the 

leads  two  members  to  parliament.    It  is  bleak  king,  out  of  the  oldest  family  of  the  oolooss,  and 

sad  open  in  many  parts,  but,  between  Cavan  and  who  always  acts  in  concert  with  the  jeerga,  or 

Uogn  Erne,  tba  country  is  picturesque  and  well  representative  assembly  of  the  people.    Much  of 

wooded,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  are  many  the  ordinary  judicial  power  is  also  in  this  body, 

bewtifiil  little  lakes.  The  A%hauns  of  this  district  are  rude  in  their 

Cavav,  jhe  capital  of  the  abova  county,  is  manners,and  the  country  affords  abundant  sbeltt 

iAf4onT  mUes  north-west  of  Dublin.  to  banditti ;  but  the  improvements  that  follor 

CATATE,  V.     Lat  cooo.  To  hollow  oat;  to  every  portion  of  political  libernr  are  seen  very 

d^  into  a  hollow.  distincdy  here,  according  to  Mr.  Elphistone,  and 

CAVA'ZION,  n.    Lat.  caoo.  In  architecture  their  hospitality  b  unbounded.  See  Afghaunis- 

IV  hollowing  or  under-digging  of  the  earth  for  tauv. 

ccUarage;  allowed  to  be  tEe  sixth  part  of  the       The  British  government,  in  1809,  sent  an  en;- 

beisht  of  the  whole  building.  bassy  to  the  sovereign  of  this  country,  and  mx. 

CAUBUL,  Cabul  or  Kaboul,  a  considerable  alliance  vnM  entered  into,  in  which  it  vras  agreed 

province  of  A^aunistaun,  between  the  thirtieth  that  the  armies  of  Caubul  should  oppose  the 

and  diirty-fifUi  deffrees  of  north  latitude.    It  progren  of  the  French  and  Persians,  in  cast 

»  about  350  miles  long,  and  150  miles  broad ;  they  should  attempt  a  passage  to  the  British  ter« 

hetog  boonded  on  the  north  by  Kuttore,  or  Caff-  ritories.    Mr.  Elphinstone's  account  of  thb  mis* 

nnaa;  on  the  sooth  by  Caoidahar  and  Baloo-  sion  is  the  only  description  of  the  territory  worth 

ctkutan;  on  the  east  by  the  Indus;  and  on  the  referring  to. 

vcA  by  Hindoo  Kho  Mountains,  and  the  pro-       Caubul,  the  capital  of  the  foregoing  province, 

nooe  of  Bamian.    The  surface  is  diversifiea  by  stands  in  a  spacious  plain,  which  is  well  vratered 

nit  SBowjr  mountains,  hills,  extensive  plains,  and  by  the  river  of  that  name,  and  interspersed  with 

*oods.    Noble  rivers  traverse  the  province,  of  other  small  walled  towns.    The  capital  is  sur- 

vhich  Cabal,  called  also  in  some  parts  of  its  rounded  by  a  wall,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 

muse  Attackm,  and  Cow  or  CowmuU,  are  the  circumference,  and  the  houses  are  built  of  stone, 

priadpal.  The  leading  ridge  of  high  mountains,  clay,    and   bricks    unbumt.    The   vicinity    is 

usually  covered  with  snow,  runs  from  west  to  adorned  by  excellent  fruit  gardens,  and  the  great 

oMmn  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghtzni  to  that  of  baxaar,  or  market-place,  is  much  crowded.  The 

I^eeokotc  on  the  Indus,  below  Attock,  and  di-  city  is  frequented  by  the  Usbec  Tartars,  and  Hin- 

rides  the  country  into  two  parts.    The  tract  ly-  doo  merchants,  who  are  protected  by  the  govern- 

taf  to  the  north  of  this  is  named  Lumghanat,  menu    It  is  839  .miles  distant  from  Delhi,  and 

■ad  to  the  south  Bungishat;  each  having  one  1815  from  Calcutta. 

or  more  considerable  streams  that  finally  fall  CAUCA,  an  ancient  town  in  Old  Castile, 
Bio  the  lodos.  From  the  neighbonrfaood  of  Spain,  taken  by  the  Romans  under  LucuHus, 
Ibis  river  to  the  dlty  of  Caubul  there  is  so  great  A.  U.  C.  601 .  when  adrsadfiil  massacre  of  the  in- 
defkiency  of  wood,  that  all  classes  of  the  people    habitants  took  place.    It  i»  eighteen  miles  north 

Mftr  at  times 6om  want  of  Ibel.  Near  Banmow  of  ' 
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Cellulae  InTE&sTicESy  OT  Cellular  Mem-  Celtac,  took  the  left  hand,  spreading  westward 

BKiNE.    See  Anatomy.  towards   Poland,   Hungary,  Germany,   France, 

CELOSIA,  cocks-comb :  a  genus  of  the  mo-  and  Spain ;  while  the  descendants  of  Magog, 

nogynia  order,  pentandria  class  of  plants;  na-  Corner's  brother,  moving  eastward,  peopled  Tar. 

turai  order  fifty-fourth,  miscellaneae :   cal.  tri-  tary.    In  this  large  European  tract,  tne  Celtes 

phyUoos :   coR.   five-petalled    in    appearance :  beg^  to  appear  a  powerful  nation  under  several 

<^TAM.  conjoined  at  the  base  to  the  plaited  nee-  considerable  kingaoms.    Mention  is   made  of 

tarium :  caps,  gaping  horizontally.    There  are  them  indeed  in  so  many  parts  of  Europe,  by 

'■lehteen  species,  of  which  the  most  worthy  of  ancient  geographers  and  historians,  that  Ortelius 

notice  is  the  C.  cristata,  or  common  cocks-comb,  took  Celt^  to  be  a  general  name  for  the  conti- 

V)  called  on  account  of  its  crested  head  of  flowers,  nent  of  Europe,  and  made  a  map  of  it  bearing 

resembling  t  cock's  comb ;  of  which  there  are  this  title.    In  those  parts  of  Asia  which  they 

waay  varieties.    The  principal  colors  of  their  possessed,  as  well  as  in  the  different  parts  of 

flowers  are  red,  purple,  yellow,  and  white ;  but  Europe,  the  Celtes  went  by  various  names.     In 

thtre  are  some  ivhose  heads  are  variegated  with  Lesser  Asia  they  were  known  by  the  names  of 

two  or  three  colors.    The  heads  are  sometimes  Titans  and  Sacks ;    in  the  northern  parts  of 

divided  like  a  plume  of  feathers,  and  are  of  a  Europe  by  those  of  Cimmerians,  Cimbrians,  &c. 

beaotifiil  scarlet  color.    These  plants  are  very  and  in  tlie  southern  parts  they  were  called  Celtes, 

tender  exotics,  and  require  a  great  deal  of  care  to  Gauls,  or  Galatians.    As  to  the  government  of 

cultJTate  them  in  this  country.  the  Celtes,  all  we  know  is,  that  the  curetes,  and 

CELSIA,  in  botany :  a  genus  of  the  angio-  afterwards  druids  and  bards,  were  the   inter- 

spermia  order,  and  tridynamia  class  of  plants ;  preters  of  their  laws ;  judged  all  causes  criminal 

natural  order  twenty-eighth,  luride:  cal.  quin-  and  civil;  and  their  sentence  was  reckoned  so 

quepartite :   cor.   wheel-shaped ;   the  filaments  sacred,  that  whoever  refused  to  abide  by  it  was 

t^od  or  woolly:   caps,  oilocular.    Species,  excluded  from  assisting  at  iheir  sacred  rites; 

five ;   two  being  natives  of   Candia  and   the  afler  which  no  man  dar«l  to  converse  with  him ; 

l!a<t  Indies,  two  of  Armenia,  and  one  of  the  so  that  this  punishment  was  reckoned  even  severer 

pliJDs  of  Algiers.  than  death  itself.    They  neither  reared  temples 

CE'IJ^ITUDE,  n.  f.    Lat.  cehUudo,   Height,  nor  statues  to  the  Deity,  but  destroyed  them 

CELSUS  (Aurelius  Cornelius).  It  is  com-  wherever  they  could  find  diem,  planting  in  their 
mooly  sapposed,  that  this  esteemed  ancient  au-  stead  large  spacious  groves;  which,  being  open 
thor  was  a  Roman,  of  the  Cornelian  family,  bom  on  the  top  and  sides,  were,  in  their  opinion,  more 
ic^mids  tlie  end  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  acceptable  to  the  divine  Being,  who  is  absolutely 
still  living  in  the  time  of  Caligula.  But  these  uncoofined.  The  Celtes  accounted  tlie  oak  the 
points  are  not  established  upon  certain  testimony,  emblem  of  the  Deity,  and  preferred  that  tree 
aad  it  is  even  disputed  whether  he  practised  above  all  others  to  plant  their  groves  with,  attri- 
nedicine ;  though  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  buting  several  supernatural  virtues  both  to  it« 
tlw  doctrines  of  his  predecessors,  his  accurate  wood,  leaves,  fruit,  and  misletoe ;  all  which  wer( 
descriptions  of  diseases,  and  his  judicious  rules  made  use  of  in  their  sacrifices  and  other  parts  of 
of  treatment,  appear  to  leave  little  room  for  their  worship.  But  after  they  had  adopted  the 
doubt  on  that  head*  At  any  rate,  his  eight  books,  idolatrous  superstition  of  the  Romans  and  other 
i)e  Medidna,  have  gained  him  deserved  cele-  nations,  and  the  apotheosis  of  their  heroes  and 
tnty  ID  modem  times,  containing  a  large  fund  of  princes,  they  came  to  worship  them  much  in  the 
valuable  information;  detailed  in  remarkably  same  manner:  as  Jupiter  under  the  name  of 
^le^t  and  concise  language.  In  surgery  par-  Taran.  which  in  the  Celtic  signifies  thunder ; 
(•cQltfly  he  has  been  greatly  admired,  for  the  Mercury,  whom  some  authors  call  Heus,  or  He- 
method  of  practice  laid  down,  and  for  describing  sus,  probably  from  the  Celtic  liuadh,  which  sig- 
)<^eral  operations  as  they  are  still  performed,  nifies  a  dog,  and  might  be  the  Anubis  latrans  of 
lit  was  the  Hippocrates  of  the  Latins,  and,  with-  the  Egyptians.  But  Mars  was  held  in  the 
<wt  liiniy  the  writings  of  that  father  in  physic  greatest  veneration  by  the  warlike,  and  Mercury 
would  be  often  unintelligible,  and  often  misun-  by  the  trading  part  of  the  nation.  The  care  of 
der^tood  by  us.  He  shows  us  also  how  the  an-  religion  was  immediately  under  their  curetes, 
neois  cared  distempers  by  friction,  bathing,  &c.  druids,  and  bards.  See  Bards,  Druids,  and 
The  Elzevir  edition  of  Celsus,  in  1650,  by  Van-  Gaul. 

der  Linden,  is  the  best,  being  entirely  corrected        Celtes,    certain    ancient    instruments  of  a 

from  his  MSS.  wedge-like  form,   of  yrhich  several  have  been 

Ctuus,  an   Epicurean   philosopher,   in  the  discovered  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain, 

^od  century.    He  wrote  a  work  against  the  Antiquariaits  have  generally  attributed  them  to 

Cbfittiaos,  entiUed,  The  True   Discourse;   to  theCeltae;  but,  not  agreeing  as  to  their  use,  d  is- 

*bichOrigen,  at  the  desire  of  Ambrose  his  friend,  tinguish^    |hem    by    the    above    appellation, 

wrote  a  Icaioed  answer.    To  this  philosopher  Whitaker  makes  it  probable  that  they  were  Bi-i- 

Intnui  dedicated  his  Pseudomanies.  tish  batde-axes.    See  Battle-axe. 

CELT^  or  Celtes,  an  ancient  nation,  by        CELTIBERI,    or  Celtiberians  (i.  e.  the 

^bich  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe    are  Celts  seated  on  the  Iberus),  the  inhabitants  of 

t*»uj;hl  to   have  been  peopled.    The  general  Celtiberia.    They  were  very  brave  and  warlike, 

^inKm  is  that  they  are  aescended  from  Comer,  their  cavalry  in  particular  was  excellent.    They 

tW  eldest  son  of  Japhet :  that  Gomer  settled  in  wore  a  black  rough  cloak,  tlie  shag  of  which  was 

(^gia;  his  sons  Ashkenaz  and  Togarmah  in  like  goats' hair.    Someof  them  had  light  bucklers 

AiiMta,  and  Riphath  in  Cappadocia :  that  the  like  the  Gauls ;  others,  hollow  and  round  ones 
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CEODES,  io  boi^iny,  a  genus  of  the  dicecia  country,  together  with  their  effects.    Ceos  had, 

order,  belonging  to  the  poljTgamia  class  of  plants:  in  former  times,  four  famous  cities,  viz.  Julis, 

CAL.  none :  cor.  monopetaious,  with  a  short  ter-  Carthea,  Coressus,  and  Prsessa.    The  two  latter 

minated  tube ;  the  stamina  are  ten  subulated  fila-  were,  according  to  Pliny,  swallowed  up  by  an 

mentS ;  the  anthene  roundish.  Earthquake,    l^e  other  two  flourished  in  Strabo's 

CEOL,  an  initial  in  the  names  of  men,  which  time.    Carthsa  stood  on  a  rising  ground,  at  the 

signifies  a  ship  or  Tessel,  such  as  those  that  the  end  of  a  valley,  about  three  miles  from  the  sea. 

S^ons  landea  in.  The  situation  of  it  agrees  with  tliat  of  the  pre- 

CEORLESy  one  of  the  classes  into  which  the  sent  town  of  Zia,  which  gives  name  to  the  whole 

people  were   distinguished  among  the  Anglo-  island.    The  ruins  both  of  Carthsea  and  Julis  are 

Saxons.    The  ceorles,  who  were  persons  com-  still  remaining ;  those  of  the  latter  take  up  the 

pletely  free,  and  descended  from  a  long  race  of  whole  mountain,  and  are  called  by  the  modem 

freemen,  constituted  a  middle  class  between  the  inhabitants  Polis,  that  is,  the  city.    See  Polis. 

laborers  and   mechanics  (who  were  generally  Ceos  was,  with  the  other  Greek  islands,  subdued 

slaves,  or  descended  fron)  slaves),  on  the  one  by  the  Romans,  and  bestowed  upon  die  Ath&- 

land,  and   the   nobility  on  the  other.     They  nians  by  Marc  Antony  the  triumvir,  together  with 

might  go  where  they  pleased,  and  pursue  any  £gina,  Tinos,  and  some  other  adjoining  islands, 

way  of  life  that  was  most  agreeable  to  their  which  were  all  reduced  to  one  Roman  province 

burner;  but  so  many  of  them  applied  to  agricul-  by  Vespasian.    The  island  is  now  callea  Zia. 
nrt ,  and  farming  the  lands  of  the  nobility,  that  a        CE'PHALALGY,  n.  KtfaXakyia,  The  head- 

leorl  was  the  most  common  name  for  a  husband-  ache. 

Ban  or  farmer  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times.    They        CEPUALANTHUS,  button-wood,  a  genus  of 

seem  in  general  to  have  been  a  kind  of  gen-  the  monogynia  order,  and  tetrandria  class  of 

tleaan  fiurmers ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  acquired  plants ;   natural   order  forty-eighth,  aggregatae. 

the  property  of  five  hides  of  land,  upon  which  No  common  calyx ;  tlie  proper  one  is  superior, 

he  had  a  church,  a  kitchen,  a  bell-house,  and  a  and  funnel-shaped ;  the  receptacle  globose  and 

great  gate,  and  obtained  a  seat  and  office  in  the  naked,  with  one  downy  seed.    There  are  five 

king's  court,  he  was  esteemed  a  nobleman  or  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  the  princi- 

thtne.    If  a  oeorl  applied  to  learning,  and  at-  pal   is   C.    occidentalis,    a    deciduous    shrub, 

taioed  to  priest's  orders,  he  was  also  considered  native  of  North  America.    It  grows  to  about 

IS  a  thane ;  his  weregild,  or  price  of  his  life,  was  five  or  six  feet  high  ;  and  is  not  a  very  bushy 

the  same,  and  bis  testimony  had  the  same  weight  plant,  as  the  branches  are  always  placed  thinly 

in  a  court  of  justice.    When  he  applied  to  trade,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  leaves,  whicfi 

and  made  three  voyages  beyond  sea,  in  a  ship  of  will  grow  more  than  three  inches  long,  and  one 

bis  own,  and  with  a  cargo  belonging  to  himself,  and  a  half  broad,  if  the  trees  are  planted  in  a 

be  was  also  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  thane,  proper  soil.    The  leaves  stand  opposite  by  pairs 

Bot  if  a  ceorl  inclined  to  arms,  he  became  the  on  the  twigs,  and  sometimes  by  tnrees,  ana  are 

tithcundman,  or  military  retainer,  to  some  potent  of  a  light-(;reen   color:   their  upper  surface  is 

and  warlike  earl,  and  was  called  the  huscarle  of  smooth ;  they  have  a  strong  nerve  running  from 

such  an  earl.     If  one  of  these  huscarles  acquitted  that  on  each  side  to  the  borders.    These,  as  well 

himself  so  well  as  to  obtain  from  his  patron  either  as  the  foot-stalk  in  autumn,  dye  a  reddish  color, 

five  hides  of  land,  or  a  gilt  sword,  nelmet,  and  The  flowers,  which  are  aggregate,  are  produced 

breastplate,  as  a  reward  of  his  valor,  he  was  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in  globular  heads,  in 

likewise  considered  as'a  tliane.    Thus  the  temple  July.    The  florets  which  compose  these  heads 

of  honor  stood  open  to  these  ceorles,  whether  are  funnel-shaped,  of  a  yellow  color,  and  fas« 

thej  applied  to  agriculture,  commerce,  letters,  or  tened  to  an  axis  on  the  middle, 
arms,  which  were  then  the  only  professions  es-        CEPHALENTA,  or  Cephallenia,  an  island 

Itemed  worthy  of  a  freeman.  of  the  Ionian  sea,  between  Ithaca  and  Zacyn- 

CEOS,  CcA,  CiA,  or  Cos,  in  ancient  geogra-  thus,  known  in  Ilomer*s  time  by  the  names  of 

phjr,  one  of  the  Cvclades,  opposite  to  Sunium,  Samos  and  Kpirus  Melaena.    It  is  about  eighty 

10  Achaia«     It  is  fifty  miles  m  compass,  and  is  miles  long,  forty  broad,  and  130  in  compass.     It 

commended  by  the  ancients  for  its  fertility  and  had  anciently  four  cities.     Strabo  tells  us,  that 

richness  of  its  pasture.    The  first  silk  stuffs,  ac-  in  his  time  there  were  only  two  cities  remaining; 

oordmg  to  Pliny  and  Solinus,  were  wrought  here,  but  Pliny  speaks  of  three,  adding,  that  the  ruins 

Ceos  was  particularly  famous  for  excellent  figs.  It  of  Same,  the  metropolis,  which  had  been  des- 

^vas  first  peopled  by  Arist«us,  the  son  of  Apollo  troyed  by  the  Romans,  were  still  in  being.    The 

>nd  Cyrene,  who,  being  grieved  for  the  death  of  names  of  the  four  cities  were,  according  to  Thu- 

kis  son,  Actaeon,  retired  from  Thebes,  at  the  per-  cydides,  Same,  Prone,  Cranii,  and  Pals.    This 

masion  of  his  mother,  and  went  over  with  some  island  was  subdued  by  the  Tbebans,  under  Am- 

Thebans  to  Ceos,  at  that  time  uninhabited.    Dio-  phitryo,  who  is  said  to  have  killed  Pterelas,  who 

<loras  Siculus  tells  us,  that  he  retired  to  the  island  then  reigned  in  it.    While  Arophitryo  was  car- 

of  Cos;  hi:  the  ancients,  asServicus  observes,  rying  on  the  war  in  Cephalenia,  then  called 

called  both  Jiese  islands  by  the  name  of  Cos.  Samos,  Cephalus,  having  accidentally  killed  his 

Ceos  became  so  populous,  that  a  law  was  made,  wife  Procris,  fled  to  Amphitryo,  who  received 

commanding  all  persons  upwards  of  sixty  to  be  him,  and  made  him  governor  of  the  island,  which 

poisoned,  &i  otnen  might  be  able  to  subsist :  thenceforth  was  call«i  Cephalenia.    After  it  had 

*>  that  none  above  sixty  were  seen  to  be  in  the  been  long  subject  to  the  Thebans,  it  fell  under 

lilaad,  being  obliged,  after  they  arrived  at  that  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonians,  and  was  taken 

mt,  either  to  nibmit  to  the  law,  or  abandon  tb«»  from  them  by  the  ^.tolians,  who  held  it  till  it 
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Ibt  hyddiB  tajam  I  koam,  and  Mcnc  niavM  of 
alofctiriU  ptyatea  tboufhto  that  never 


flow 
nay , 

Tba  dyppcr  itate  I  know,  the  aodein  twinee  tiom 
etlthe. 

The  doaVtfoll  hope,  the  eertamt  wooe,  and  lore  de- 
spaired helthe.  Skeltmu 

Bat  netwithrtandyag  cartn  in  my  lnmd> 
I  dutt  well  swere,  as  trae  ye  ihall  them  find 
la  eveiy  poynt  eche  answere  by  and  bj, 
ii  an  the  indgementea  of  aatronomye. 

Stf  ThoHUU  Mom* 
Bat  of  a]  thie  poynte,  is  there  no  eerloiiifie,  and 
whoso  dioineth  vpon  coniectnres,  may  as  wel  shote  to 
Cure  u  to  shott.  /d. 

In  these  things,  whereof  the  Script&re  appointeth 
ao  eaitmig,  the  use  of  the  people  of  God,  or  the  or- 
diaaaees  of  our  fathers,  must  senre  for  a  law. 

Hooker, 
Tit.  We  wait  for  cerlom  money  here.  Sir. 
Flav.  Ay, 

tf  money  were  as  etrAMi  as  yonr  waiting, 
Twere  lore  enoi^h. 

Shalupoare,     Tim,  of  Athens. 
For,  eertm,  these  are  people  of  the  island.  Id, 

Some  certem  of  jtmr  brethren  roared,  and  ran 
Fno  aoise  of  our  own  drama.  Id. 

Doabting  things  go  ill,  often  hozta  more 
Thsn  to  be  sore  they  do ;  for  eertamtieo 
Or  are  past  remedies,  or  timely  knowing. 
The  remedy  then  bom.  Id, 

Certtt,  Sir  knight,  you  're  been  too  much  to  blame. 
That  (or  to  blot  the  honour  of  the  dead, 
AaJ  with  foal  oownrdiee  bis  carease  shame, 
Vhoie  Irnng  hands  immoxtaliaed  his  name.     ^Miuer. 

It  ti  esrtaM^  an  argument  of  a  great  lore,  and  a 
frrit  eottftdenee,  and  a  great  sincerity,  and  a  great 
hope,  when  a  man  lays  down  his  life  in  attestation  of 
a  proposition.  Taifior  on  Fropheeyimg, 

YoQ  shall  gather  a  ooriaim  rate.  Bsodm, 

Bow  shoold  mens'  favour  be  bat  like  themselves, 
▼viable  and  ineonaistent?  There  is  no  otrUuKty  bat 
is  the  fsvoor  of  God,  in  whom  can  be  no  change  ; 
whose  love  is  entailed  npon  a  thooaand  generations. 

BMop  HuU. 

Bistnut  mcakee  oar  danger  greater,  and  oar  helpe 
ksi  than  they  are,  and  forecasia  ever  worse  than  shall 
he  i  sad  if  evila  be  possible,  it  makea  them  osrlom. 

Id. 

Csa  the  wiadom  of  the  heart  remedy  the  craft  of 
tke  heart?    CsrtoM^itmay.  Id. 

However,  I  with  thee  have  fiied  my  lot, 

Certam  to  anderfo  like  doom :  if  death, 

Coasoct  with  thee.  MiUon't  Paradue  Loot. 

GrflM,  ear  aothors  are  to  blame. 

BMbr's  fliHittraf . 

Ut  there  be  airtoin  leather  baga  made  of  several 
^vacsses,  i^iieh,  for  the  matter  of  them,  shoold  be 
<n«t«blc.  WOkmo. 

Those  things  are  awiMwi  aaoong  men,  which  cannot 
U  denied  without  obstinacy  and  folly.  TiUoUom. 

This  feim  before  Alcyone  present, 
Te  make  her  cerieia  of  the  sad  event,    Drydaa. 

▼iitaa  that  dtreds  oar  ways. 
Thro*  airreia  dangera  to  aneertainpiaiaa.        Id. 

Thsy  thought  at  fiiat  they  dreamed ;  for  'twaa  of- 


Vuhthemto«|aailaonoirfjtadeef  aenae.  Id. 

^■■sBiij  ia  two-fold  ;  esneMiy  of  (rath  and  cer- 
^^y  of  kaewledge.  ririBwillr  of  trath  ia,  when 
^"c^  are  ao  put  together  in  propoaitiona,  aa  exactly 
the  afieeaacat  or  diaagrsement  of  the  ideas 


they  stand  for,  aa  reall  j  it  la.  Cenokay  of  knowledge 
ia  to  perceive  die  agreement  and  disagreement  of 
Ideaa,  aa  expreoaed  ia  anj  proposition.  This  we 
oaually  call  knowing,  or  bemg  oertem  of  the  truth  of 
any  propoaition.  Lodtr* 

Who  calla  the  eouncil,  states  a  certeta  day, 
'  Who  forma  the  phalanx,  and  who  pointa  the  way. 

Popo. 
Certam  it  is  that  a  man  may,  if  he  will,  let  hia 
heart  close  to  the  having   no  regard  to  any  thing  but 
his  dear  self,  even  with  exclusion  of  his  very  chil- 
dren. ^       £^MCfa<or,  No.  490. 
Revelation,  in  plain  and  express  language,  dedarea 
aome  doctrinea  which  our  reason  at  present  knows  not 
with  evidence  and  eertahUy,  how  or  in  what  sense  to 
reconcile  to  some  of  its  own  principles ;  as,  that  the 
child  Jesua  ia  the  mighty  God,  &c  Wmtto. 
He  that  has  a  coast  haa  likewiae  the  sea  to  a  oer- 
tela  distance ;  he  that  possesses  a  fortress  haa  the 
right  of  prohibiting  another  fortress  to  be  built  within 
the  oommkud  of  ita  cannon.                      Dr.  Jokmaom. 
But  how  frequent  soever  may  be  the  examplea  of 
existence  without  thought,  it  ia  certoMjf  a  state  not 
much  to  be  deaired.  Idler. 
The  Scripturea  commonly  preauppoae  in  theperaona 
to  whom  they  speak,  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of 
natural  justice,  and  are  employed,  not  so  much  to 
teach  new  rules  of  morality,  aa  tn  enforce  the  prac 
tice  of  it  by  new  sanctions,  and  by  a  greater  oertaimty . 
which  last  seemed  to  be  the  proper  business  of  a  re. 
velation  £rom  God.                                              ^•^. 

Then  faith  and  hope  no  more  the  mind  employ. 
One  lost  in  certainty,  and  one  in  joy.  iimwyioiit. 

On  a  certam  occasion  when  her  niece  waa  sitting 
at  her  side,  she  asked  his  opinion  concerning  the  law- 
fulness of  such  amusements  aa  are  found  at  Vanxhall 
or  Raneiagh.  Cowper^a  Prvoaie  Correipondemoe. 

Would  yon  have  me  praiae  her  hairt 
Let  her  place  my  garland  there ; 
Is  her  hand  so  white  and  pure  ? 
I  muat  press  it  to  he  sure  ^ 
Nor  can  I  be  eerfoaa  then. 
Till  it  grateful  preaa  again.  Sheridam. 

CERTHIAy  in  ornithology,  the  creeper  or 
ox-«ye,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  pic*. 
The  beak  is  arched,  slender,  sharp,  and  triangu- 
lar ;  the  tongue  is  sharp  at  the  point,  and  the 
feet  are  of  the  walking  kind,  i.  e.  having  the  toes 
open  and  unconnected.  Of  this  genus  near  hftj 
species  have  been  enumerated  by  ornithologists. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable : 
1.  C.  cardinaiis,  the  cardinal  creeper,  has  the 
heady  neck,  and  breast,  of  a  crimson  color ;  down 
the  middle  of  the  back  is  a  stripe  of  the  same 
color  to  the  rump:  the  rest  of  the  body  is  black, 
and  the  wings  and  tail  are  black.  It  inhabits 
the  culdvated  parts  of  the  island  of  Tsnna ;  is 
there  called  kuyameta,  and  lives  bv  sacking  tlie 
nectar  of  flowers.  2.  C.  coeralea,  the  blue 
creeper,  has  the  head  of  a  most  elegant  blue , 
but  on  each  side  there  is  a  stripe  of  black  like 
▼eWet,  io  which  the  eye  is  placed ;  the  chin  and 
throat  are  marked  with  black  in  the  same  man* 
ner,  the  rest  of  the  body  violet  blue.  It  inhabits 
Cayenne.  Seba  says  that  it  makes  its  nest  with 
great  art.  The  outside  is  composed  of  dry  stalks 
of  grass,  or  such  like,  but  within  of  very  down^ 
soft  materials,  in  the  shape  of  a  retort,  which  it 
suspends  from  some  weak  twig,  at  the  end  of  a 
branch  of  the  tree ;  the  opening  or  mouth  down- 
wards, facing  the  ground :  the  neck  is  a  foot  in 
length,  but  the  real  nest  is  quite  at  the  top,  so 
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that  chalk,  however  excellent  it  may  be  in  itself,  borough  head  in  Yoikahire,  and  proceeds  vegl- 

when  mixed  with  dung  or  any  other  mannre,  is  ward  for  nearly  twenty  miles.    In  the  ooanty  o( 

sxo  far  from  ameliorating  the  soil,  that  crops  to  be  Lincoln  are  some  fragments  of  a  ridge  neu 

raised  from  it  receive  no  benefit  whatever,  and  Grantham.     Two  ridges  traverse  the  midlind 

it  totally  loses  its  invigorating  qualities.  counties,  and  reach  as  far  west  as  the  borden  of 

There  are  two  processes  by  which  chalk  is  Oxfordshire :  these  ridges  are  no  where  so  con- 
obtained  for  the  purpose  of  manuring  land ;  the  spicuousas  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  where  (hey 
first  is  by  uncallowing  a  piece  of  ground,  and  approach  near  to  each  other,  being  only  separated 
making  it  convenient  for  a  pit,  where  the  carts  by  the  Wobum  and  Ampthill  range  of  sana-stooe. 
may  be  drawn  into  it,  and  filled :  this  is  on  a  The  countiy  south  ot  the  Tluunes  also  con- 
presumption  that  the  chalk  lies  near  the  surfiice,  tains  two  ridges,  the  one  commencing  at  the 
and  that  the  pit  is  within  a  small  distance  of  the  north  and  south  Forelands,  nassing  through  the 
field  on  which  the  manure  is  to  be  laid.    The  north  of  Kent,  the  middle  of  durrey,  and  the  north 
odier  method  is  to  sink  pits  in  the  field  where  of  Hampshire,  and  including  the  North  Downs 
the  chalk  is  intended  to  be  laid  as  a  manure,  and  of  Banstead,  Epsom,  &c. ;  the  other  oommen- 
which  is  far  preferable  to  that  of  drawing  it  in  cing  near  Hastings  and  at  the  lofty  promontory 
carts  as  before  mentioned.      In   this  case,  a  of  Beachy-head,  passes  through  Sussex,  and  the 
number  of  pits  are  to  be  sunk  according  to  the  south  of  Hampshire,  into  Dorsetshire, 
extent  of  the  field.    These  pits  are  to  be  made        In  medicine  chalk  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the 
in  the  form  and  circumference  of  a  well,  witii  most  usefiil  absorbents,  and  in  this  light  maioW 
an  apparatus  at  the  top,  and  a  bucket  to  draw  up  deserves  notice ;  as  the  astringent  virtues,  which 
the  chalk.    The  people  who  undertake  this  bu-  some  have  attributed  to  it,  are  utterly  unfounded, 
siness,  having  been  Drought  up  to  it  from  their  unless  so  for  as  the  earth  is  satumted  with  add, 
infancy,   perform   it  witfi  great  focilitv,    and  in  which  combination  it  forms  a  saline  coocretet 
without  any  timidity,  though  attended  wiui  much  that  is  manifestly  astringent 
danger.    A  person  is  employed  at  the  top  to        Chalk,  Black,  a  name  ffiven  by.  painters  to 
draw  up  the  contents  of  the  pit,  shoot  the  cnalk  a  species  of  earth  with  which  they  draw  on  bloe 
in  to  a  minrow,  and  wheel  the  same  on  the  land,  paper,  &c.    It  is  found  in  pieces  from  two  to 
When    the    laborer  has  arrived  at  the  chalk,  ten  feet  long,  and  finom  four  inches  to  twenty 
frhich  takes  up  a  looser  or  less  interval  of  time  broad,  generally  flat,  but  somewhat  rising  in  tl^ 
according  to  tne  depth  at  which  it  lies,  and  has  middle,  and  thinner  towards  the  edges,  commonly 
dug  some  little  time  therein  in  the  perpendicular  lying  in  large  quantities  together.    While  in  die 
form  wherein  he  began  the  pit,  he  proceeds  to  earth  it  is  moist  and  flaky :  but  being  dried,  it 
form  apertures  in  different  horizontal  directions;  becomes  considerably  hard  and  very  Ught ;  hot 
so  that  where  the  chalk  is  good,  and  the  pit  always  breaks  in  some  particular  direction ;  and 
stands  firm,  large  tracts  of  ground  are  under-  if  attentively  examined,  when  firesh  broken,  af>- 
mined  for  this  purpose.  pears  of  a  striated  texture.    To  the  touch  it  is 

Chalk  lime  may  be  easily  prepared,  so  as  to  soft  and  smooth,  stains  very  fineely,  and  by  vixioe 
be  fully  equal  if  not  superior  to  stone  lime.  The  of  the  smoodmess  makes  very  neat  mans.  It 
reason  why  this  is  not  generally  thought  to  be  is  easily  reduced  into  an  impalpable  soft  powder, 
the  case,  probably  is,  that  not  being  of  so  close  a  without  any  diminution  of  its  blackness.  In 
texture,  it  is  sooner  spoiled  by  the  absorption  of  this  state  it  mixes  easily  with  oil  into  a  smooth 
carbonic  acid,  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  paste ;  and,  being  dimised  through  water,  it 
after  it  is  made.  A  cask  of  chalk  lime  should  slowly  settles  in  a  black  slimy  or  muddy  form; 
never  therefore  be  opened  till  the  moment  it  is  properties  which  make  its  use  very  convenient  to 
to  be  slaked  and  the  greatest  expedition  should  the  paintera,  both  in  oil  and  vrater  colon.  It 
be  used  in  the  slaking,  and  in  ttie  making  and  appears  to  be  an  earth  quite  different  from  eon- 
applying  the  mortar  to  use.  In  the  quiescent  mon  chalk,  and  rather  of  the  slaty  bitanunoai 
air  of  a  room,  a  pound,  avoirdupois,  of  chalk  kind.  In  die  fire  it  becomes  vrhite,  with  a  reddish 
lime,  becomes  two  ounces  and  a  half  heavier  in  cast,  and  very  friable,  retaining  its  flaky  stractoie, 
two  days ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  increase  and  looking  much  like  the  white  flaky  messes 
of  weight  consists  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  which  some  sorts  of  pit-coal  leave  in  burning, 
has  imbibed  from  the  atmosphere.    See  Limb.  Neither  tlie  chalk  nor  these  ashes  are  at  all 

The  vast  ridges  of  chalk,  in  England,  are  aflected  by  acids.    The  color  shops  are  snppUed 

always  bordered  by  parallel  ranges  of  sand  or  with  this  earth  from  Italy  or  Germany;  moagh 

sand-stone,  beneath  and  alternating  withwhich  are  some  parts  of  England  afibrd  substances,  nearly, 

situated  the  beds  of  fiillers-earth.  Chalk-hiUs  are  if  not  entirely,  of  the  same  quality,  and  whidi 

&Iso  singulariy  characterised  by  their  drvness  and  are  found  to  be  equally  serviceable  for  maikiogi 

their  verdure :  the  most  porous  sand-stone  is  and  as  black  paints. 

scarcely  so  deficient  in  springs  of  water,  and  yet,        Chalk,  Red,  an  earth  much  used  bv  paioten 

except  upon  almost  perpendicular  descents,  the  and  artificers,  and  common  in  the  color  diops. 

white  surface  of  the  chalk  b  uniformly  covered  It  is  properly  an  indurated  clayey  ochre ;  ana  is 

with  fine  turf  or  wood.     The  chalk-hills  in  dug  m  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  but 

England  occupy  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  in  greatest  Quantity  in  Flanders.    It  is  of  afiMp 

other  country,  they  run  in  a  direction  nearly  from  even,  and  nrm  texture ;    very  heavy  and  veiy 

east  to  west  parallel  to  each  other,  and  separated  hard ;  of  a  pale  red  on  the  outside,  but  of  a 

by  ranges  of  sand-stone,  and  low  tracts  of  gravel  deep  dusky  chocolate  color  within.    It  adheics 

and  clay.    The  most  northern  and  loftiest  range  firmly  to  the  tongue,  is  perfectly  insipid  to  the 

if  chalk  commences  at  the  promontory  of  Flam-  taste,  and  makes  no  efierresceDce  with  aada. 
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Cbalk,  SiLVCK.     See  Argentaria.  I  wiU  bow  dbaffgiy  you  of  your  promlie,  to  givo 

Chalk,  Yellow.    See  Tripoli.  ne  coittin  ndet  as  to  the  principles  of  blamirj. 

Cu ALE-STONES,  in  medicine,  signify  the  con-  Peaeham  en  ZVwiwiy. 

cretions  of  calcareous  matter  in  the  hands  and  «  ■.  n 

fee.of  j«ple  violendyafflU^  wiU..  the  gout.  b,lSf5^tJSZ3.''J3::^iSC?.°ti^^ 

Liruweohoek  exammed  these  by  the  microscope ;  ^  *              ««««,  eiwer  muuiisioie  or  P*>7^- 

but  his  observations  and  distinctions  have  lea  to  ^^^ 

nothing  useful,  with  regard  to  the  nature  or  cure  Challenge,  in  the  law  of  England,  is  an 

of  the  disease.    Dr.  Wollaston  was  the  first  who  exception  made  to  jurors,  either  in  civil  or  cri- 

demonstrated  their  true  composition  to  be  uric  rainal  cases. 

add  combined  with  ammonia,  and  thus  explained  Challenges,  in  civil  cases,  are  of  two  sorts : 

the  mysterious  ^thological  relation  between  gout  challenges  to  the  array,  and  challenges  to  the 

and  gravel.     Gouty  concretions  are  soft  and  poll.    Challenges  to  the  arrav  is  when  the  whole 

finable.  They  are  insolublem  cold,  and  but  slightly  number  is  objected  to,  as  being  unfairly  empan- 

io  boiling  water.    An  acid  being  added  to  tiiis  nelled,  and  may  be  made  upon  account  of  par- 

aoiution  seixes  the  soda,  and  the  uric  acid  is  de-  tiality,  or  some  default  of  the  sheriff,  or  his  under 

ponted  in  small  crystals.  officer,  who  arrayed  the  panel.    Also,  though 

ClIA'LLENGE, «.  a.  &  n.  s.  I     Bar.  Lat.  co/-  there  be  no  personal  objecuon  against  the  sheriff. 


Cba'llbnger,  n,  t.  )  'o^'iMB,    co/an-  yet  if  he  arrays  the  panel  at  the  nomination,  or 

gmm ;  French,  ckaknger.     A  demand,  an  ap-  under  the  direction  of  either  party  this  is  good 

peal,  a  call  to  fight      The   verb   is   rather  cause  of  challenge  to  the  arra^.    Formerly  the 

more  extensive  in   its  signification.     To  call  jury  was  to  come  de  vicineto,  i.  e.  from  the  im- 

either  to  answer  for  an  offence,  or  to  contest  for  mediate  neighbourhood ;  but  by  statute  4  and  5 

loperiority.    It  also  means  to  aoeose,  to  claim,  Ann.  c.  16,  this  was  abolished  upon  all  civil 

to  object,  to  demand  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  actions,  except  upon  penal  statutes;  and  upon 

or  engagement.    In  the  sense  of  objecting  to,  it  those  also  by  the  24th  Geo.  II.  c.  18,  the  jury 

it  a  term  of  law.    See  below.  being  now  only  to  come  de  corpore  comitatus. 

The  people,  anoo.  hsd  «»peet  la  this  thing.  [  *'  *^'"  J*'*  ^y"^,  *^*  ~"°/y  ?i*«W;    The 

By  mam  of  the  cheilee  ektMmg,  ^f  ^J  ^  ancient  law  may  also  be  challenged. 

That  it  woe  by  the  aaeent  of  Appioi ;  "  ^  ^^^^  be  party  to  the  suit,  and,  upon  a  mle 

They  viiten  well  that  he  wte  lecheitnu.  obtained  by  his  motion  to  the  court  for  a  jury 

ClflMer'«  Cmu.  Talm.  ^®  medietate  lingus,  such  a  one  be  not  returned 

Yoa  are  mine  enemy,  I  make  my  ekaUtnge,  by  the  sheriff  pursuant  to  the  statute  28  Edward 

Yea  thall  not  be  my  judge.  Skmkipmn.  III.  c  1 3,  enforced  by  8  Henry  VI.  c.  29,  which 

And  to  moch  duty  u  my  mother  shewed  euacts,  that  where  either  par^  is  an  alien  bom. 

To  you.  preferring  yoa  before  her  father ;  the  juiy  shall  be  one-half  denizens,  and  the  other 

8o  much  I  ehaUmge,  thai  I  may  profeai  aliens,  if  so  many  be  forthcoming  in  the  place. 

Dm  to  the  Mow,  my  lord.  fd.  for  the  more  impartial  trial :  a  privUege  as  ancient 

Had  yoa  not  been  their  fither,  theie  white  flakca  :„    i?„«i««^   «.  ♦k*  •Jm^k  ^f  Viw^^V^WiA.,^    ;« 

Did  dhoLye  pity  of  them.  Id,  «u  ^"^^^  .  "J  ^    l^vvfu^  7.?®'^?  '" 

_.       .      '^'     ,  M  ^    ^  ^  .      ,    . .  whose  statute  de  monucolis  Wallie  (then  aliens 

J%e  prmce  of  Wale,  rtepped  forth  before  the  king,  to  the  crown  of  England),  c.  3,  it  is  ordained, 

A«d.Bq,hcw.c*«fl«^y^tojim^fight.  fd.  'duodeni  legales  homines,  quorum  sex  Walli,  e{ 

Stood  d^aOenger  on  mouit  oTaU  the  age.  "?»  ft"^^  «™"^  ^°?"*  «^  W?^*»  i»»  dicunto.' 

For  her  perfections.  W.  Cuallenges  to  the  polls,  in  capita,  are  exceptions 

-n^    .u  t.  n         .1.  ^^'  I  V  J  ^  particular  jurors ;  and  seem  to  answer  the  re- 

Eameer  caa/lwMcn  there  are  of  trial,  by  some  pab-  ^  VT-    •  j*  •    •    .u      •  -i       j  i       «  j^ 

Ik  dispatatioa.  Hoiker  ^^^^^^  judicis  in  the  civil  and  canon  laws ;  by 

That  divine  order,  whereby  the  pie-eminenc*  of  ?»«  constitution  of  which,  a  judge  might  be  re- 

ebiofeA  aeeeptatiott  is  by  the  beet  thingi  worthily  f"*^  upon  any  suspicion  of  partiality.     But  it 

iljffniirf  id,  ^  ^^^  beld  that  judges  or  justices  caimot  be 


Many  of  them  bo  nich  lotels  and  acatteriings.  as  challenged.     But  challenges  to  the  polls  of  the 

thai  they  cannot  easily  by  any  aheriffbe  gotten,  when  jtiry  are  reduced  to  four  heads  by  Sir  Edward 

they  are  rkutlm§9i im any  loch  fact.  Coke:  1.  Propter  honoris  respectum;   as,  if  a 

^pOTwr  on  irwUmd.  lord  of  parliament  be  impannelled  on  a  jury,  he 

For^  has  bean  held  by  many  that  may  be  challenged  by  either  party,  or  he  may 

As  Montaigne  playing  with  his  eat.  challenge  himself.    2.  Propter  defectum ;  as,  if 

Coosplaias  ahe  thooght  hhn  bat  an  aas  a  juryman  be  an  alien  bom,  this  defect  is  of 

Mach  mm  ahe  woold  Sir  Hadibraa ;  birth :  if  he  be  a  slave  or  bondman,  this  is  defect 

For  that's  the  name  o«  valiant  knight  of  liberty,  and  he  cannot  be  a  liber  et  legalis 

To  aU  hia  ek^Oengtn  did  ™*^^^.  u^^dihroM  ^^'     ^^°^^  ^^  ^^  excluded,  propter  de- 

jftiusr  i  uudont.  fggjym  jgjjgg.  except  when  a  widow  feigns  her- 

Thas  formed  for  speed,  he  ekaUtmgn  the  wind,  self  with  child,  in  order  to  exclude  the  next  heir, 

And  leaves  the  Scythian  arrow  far  behind.  and  a  supposiUtious  birth  is  suspected  to  be  in- 

Z>;yd«».  iended;tnen.  Upon  the  writ  de  ventre  inspiciendo, 

»    .^  .V             "^  denounced ;  ^^  ^       ^£  ^^^^^  -^^^^  impannelled  to  tiy  the 

ALt!^i:^'^^Ti.'  iJ::Lnd.  4^--  .whether  .he  be.wiugild  or  notl^But 

Aa  if  to  ftnd  and  dare  die  grirtly  <MI«yer.      W.  ^  pnncipal  deficieiicy  IS  defect  of  estate  suffi- 

So  when  a  tyger  aiicka  the  boUock's  Mood,  ^i^^t  to  qualify  a  man  to  be  a  juror,  which  <le> 

A  Caanah'd  lion,  ieeaing  from  the  wood.  peods  upon  a  variety  of  Statutes.     3.  PVOp^^ 

loadly  fieras,  aad  rtsHiajii  the  food,      id.  afl^tum  for  auspicton  of  bias  or  partiality.  This 
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PART  II.  applied  both  to  the  act  and  the  result.    Thus 

^    n                r           n                            n  solutioTi  takes  place  when  you  throw  a  small 

Of  CwmcAL  Laws,  P.opmties,  and  Pbw-  ;     ^^  ^^^^  ^,  i„jj  ^  ^fl-^j^^^ 

"^'^-  ^ty  of  water;  the  salt  dUappeais.  or,  in  other 

172.  AyFiwrnr.— Under  the  word  Attea^  words,  is  dissolved.    Now  this  is  a  case  of  che- 
TiOH,  in  this  wotk,  the  reader  will  find  a  distino-  mical  attraction  overcoming  the  cohesive  power; 
tion  pointed  out  between  the  modifications  of  but  it  acts  within  certain  limits,  for  a  given 
attractive  power  as  exerted  upon  masses,  or  upon  quantity  of  water  has  only  the  power  of  di<<3olv- 
the  particles  or  atoms  of  matter :  and  a  further  ing  a  certain  portion  of  salt ;  and  when  tiiis  is 
distinction,  it  will  there  be  seen,  obtains  between  effected,  the  point  of  saturation  is  said  to  be  ar- 
cohesive  attraction  and  the  attraction  of  affinity ;  rived  at,  and  the  compound  of  the  salt  and 
the  first  term  denoting  the  power  which  is  exer-  water  is  named  a  saturated  solution ;  after  this, 
cised  upon  particles  of  a  similar  nature,  while  the  balance  may  be  said  to  turn  on  the  side  of 
affinity  applies  to  the  tendency  of  union  between  cohesion,  the  chemical  affinity  between  the  solid 
particles  or  a  dissimilar  kind ;  a  distinction  which  and  fluid  being  able  to  manifest  itself  no  further. 
IS  illustrated  in  the  following  manner : — A  lump  178.  In  this  illustration  we  have  supposed  the 
of  copper  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  an  water  to  be  at  its  ordinary  temperature ;  but  if 
infinite  number  of  minute  particles,  or  integrant  you  heat  the  fluid,  in  some  cases,  you  will  there- 
parts,  each  of  which  has  precisely  the  same  pro-  by  give  greater  scope  to  solution,  or  enable  some 
perties  as  those  that  belong  to  die  whole  mass,  salts  to  unite  in  a  greater  quantity  with  the  water; 
These  are  united  by  the  force  of  cohesion.    But  but  when  the  solution  thus  charged  with  a  super- 
if  the  copper  be  combined  with  another  metal  abundance  of  salt  is  suffered  to  cool  down  to  its 
(soch  as  sine),  we  obtain  a  compound  (brass),  the  ordinary  standard,  that  portion  of  the  salt  which 
oonstituent  parts  of  which,  copper  and  zinc,  are  had  united  with  the  water  in  consequence  of  the 
combined  by  the  power  of  chemical  affinity.  fluid's  increased  heat  will  be  deposited ;  and  in 

173.  But  in  chemical  treatises  it  is  necessary  this  reproduction  of  solids,  a  most  interesting 
to  take  cognizance  of  cohesive  attraction,  which  series  ofphenomena  often  develope  themselves. 
indeed,  in  one  sense,  may  be  considered  as  a  che-  179.  By  the  process  of  cooling,  a  supersatu- 
mical  power,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  its  influence  rated  solution  is  thus  made  to  deposit  solid  mat- 
is  exerted  among  the  minute  particles  of  which  a  ter ;  but  the  application  of  heat  will,  under  some 
simple  mass  is  formed ;  or  it  is  rather,  we  should  circumstances,  effect  the  same  thing ;  the  heat 
say,  the  business  of  chemistry  to  investigate  the  expelling  a  portion  of  the  fluid,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
nature^  and  trace  the  operation  of  those  powers  evaporating  it,  and  thus  giving  room  for  the  co- 
aod  principles  by  which  cohesive  attraction  is  hesive  attraction  again  to  exert  itself.  If  this 
interfered  with  and  modified.  process  of  evaporation  be  conducted  slowly  and 

1 74.  Cohesion,  as  implied  by  the  term,  is  most  carefully,  the  saline  particles  will  gradually  ap- 
strooglj  exerted  in  solid.*,  and  according  to  the  proach  each  other,  and  the  cohesion  or  aggrega- 
degree  of  solidity  in  a  body,  is  the  exertion  of  tion  will  be  effected  according  to  certain  laws, 
the  power ;  in  liquids  it  acts  with  considerably  and  regularly  shaped  masses  called  crystals  will 
less  energy,  and  in  the  gaseous  or  aeriform  mo-  be  formed. 

dificatioD  of  matter  its  power  seems  to  be  lost.  180.  In  this  act  of  separation,  however,  the 
Water,  when  existing  in  the  condition  of  ice,  has,  crystals  of  almost  all  salts  take  with  them  a  quan- 
of  ooarM,  considerable  cohesion :  when  it  re-  tity  of  water  which  is  necessary  to  their  exist- 
assmnes  die  state  of  water  the  cohesion  is  dimi-  ence,  and  which  is  called  their  water  of  crystal- 
Dished,  and  by  the  time  that  it  is  completely  lisation;  this  is  present  in  some  crystals  in  a 
converted  into  rapor,  the  power  is  gone.  much  larger  proportion  than  in  othets;  thus  the 

1T5.  Mechanical  force,  solution,  and  heat,  are  salt  called  sulphate  of  soda  contains  in  its  cry- 

ibe  three  main  powers  bv  which  this  cohesive  stallized  form  more  than  half  i\%  weight  of  water^ 

propertf  of  bodies  is  broxen  in  upon,  lessened,  while  in  the  crystals  of  some  other  salts  a  very 

and  def>troyed.    As  an  example  of  the  first  we  small  portion  of  flud  is  present ;  but  it  is  impor- 

may  adduce  the  common  process  of  pounding  a  tant  to  observe  that  in  every  salt  it  exists,  not  in 

mass  In  a  mortar,  which  is  in  fact  a  mechanical  uncertain  and  indefinite,  but  in  definite  proper- 

znd  forcible  separation  of  particles :  solution  ef-  tions ;  that  is,  that  the  same  kind  of  salt  always 

fecta  tbe  division  in  a  different  manner,  and  to  a  requires  for  its  crystallisation  the  same  quantity 

greaiier  extent ;  while  heat  for  the  most  part  ope-  of  water. 

raic«    with  still   greater  energy,  but  is  much  181.  There  is  another  law  also  in  reference  to 

varied  in  its  influence  according  to  the  nature  the  water  of  crystallization  that  is  necessary  to 

and  circnrastances  of  the  body  upon  which  its  recognise,  viz.  that  it  is  retained  in  diff(§rent  salts 

agency  is  exerted.  with  very  different  degrees  of  force.    Mere  ex- 

1 76.  Tbe  two  last  powers,  solution  and  heat,  posure  to  the  atmosplicre  is  sufficient  to  dissipate 

are  <;trictlr  chemical  in  their  operations,  and,  of  the  water  of  crystallization  from  some  kinds  of 

course,  fiul  to  be  considered  in  the  present  trea-  salts ;  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of 

tLse.     Of  beat,  however,  we  shall  defer  the  inves-  imparting  water  to  the  air,  take  water  from  it. 

tiflpation  till  we  shall  have  considered  the  subject  The  first  species  are  called  efflorescent,  because 

of  affinity.     We  are  now  then  to  treat  of  they  become  dry  and  flowery  when  exposed  to 

ITT.    SoLUTiow    and    Crtstallizatio?*.—  the  air ;  the  second  are  termed  deliquescent  salts, 

When  a  solid  disappears  in  a  liquid,  if  the  com-  from  tlieir  readily  liquifying. 

pound  exikibit  perfect  transparency,  an  example  182.  When  two  salts  are  contained  in  the 

W  •o&vtiOD  is  pfeseoted ;  for  the  expression  is  same  solution,  varying  in  their  degree  of  solubi* 
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Tstely  described  t  new  process  of  derelopin^  the  crystals  having  others  crossing  them  nearly  a* 

simcturs  of  crystals  which  while  it  is  saperior  right  angles,  and  separate  them,  the  points  of 

to  that  of  mechanical  division  has  served  to  pro-  junction  invariably  present  an  hexaedral  arrange- 

dace  some  remaiiable  confirmations  of  Dr.  Wol-  roent/ — Brandt. 

laston's  hypothesis.  For  further  information  on  the  interesting  sob- 

193.  Ira  shapeless  mass  of  alum  be  immersed  ject  of  crystallisation,  and  for  engraved  figures 

in  water  and  left  Uisurely  to  dissolve,  it  will  be  illustrative  of  the  facts  and  the  theory  the  leader 

found  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  to  have  been  is  referred  to  the  article  Cetstaloobapby.  in 

more  acted  upon  by  the  solvent,  at  the  upper  the  body  of  the  woric. 
than  at  the  lower  part ;  and  the  mass  will  nave  ^ 

assumed  a  pyramidal  shape.    At  the  lower  end  tLEcrivE  Ai fimitt. 

ot   the  mass  octahedrons  and  sections   of  the       ^94.  Bodies  attract  each  other  unequally,  and 

same  figure  will  appear  in  abundance  and  as  >f  several  be  brought  together  those  first  enter 

if  car>ed  upon  its  surface.  Other  salts  yield  other  into  combination  which  have  the  strongest  mutual 

figures,  the  figures  varying  with  the  different  affinity — Whence  the  propriety  and  the  application 

feces  of  the  original  mass.    '  In  this  way  alum  of  the  term  elective  as  applied  to  chemical  at-' 

alone  fiimishes  octahedrons,  tetrahedrons,  cubes  traction.     Let  A  represent  nitric  acid  and  B  C 

fmir  and  eight-sided  prisms  either  with  plain  or  ^  composition  of  lime  and^agnesia,  B  being  the 

pyramid^  terminations,  and  rhombic  parallelo-  symbol  of  the  former,  and  C  of  the  Utter;  then 

pipedons.    It  is  evident,  then,  that  no  theory  of  ^e  should  say  say  that  A  will  unite  to  B  in  pre- 

crystallisation  can  be  admitted  which  is  not  foun-  ference  to  CT,  and  consequently  if  we  add  an 

ded  upon  such  a  disposition  of  constituent  parti-  aqueous  solution  of  B  to  a  solution  of  C  in  A,  C 

des  as  may  furnish  all.  these  modifications  by  is  thrown  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and 

mere  abstraction  of  certain  individuals  from  the  A  and  C  become  united ;  in  other  words  the  lime 

congeries,  without  altering  the  original  relative  occupies  the  place  which  the  magnesia  had  first 

position  of  those  which  remara ;  and  these  con-  occupied  and  the  niagnesia  is  precipitated. 
ditioDs  may  be  fiilfiUed  by  such  an  arrangement       195.  The  above  is  a  case  of  what  is  termed  by 

of  spherical  partidcs,  as  would  arise  from  the  the  chemists  single  elective  affinity,  and  tables 

comoiiiation  of  an  indefinite  number  of  balls  en-  of  attraction  have  been  formed  from  actud  ob- 

doed  with  mutual  attnction,  and  no  other  geo-  servation  of  the  respective  tendencies  in  bodies 

metrical  solid  is  adequate  to  the  purpose ;  and  thus  to  unite  and  reject.     One  acid  for  instance 

where  bodies  aA>rd  crystals  differing  from  the  is  taken  and  placed  at  the  head  of  a  column, 

octahedral  series,  an  analogotis  explanation  is  ond  the  substances  with  which  it  manifests  a  ten* 

faraisbcd  by  supposing  their  constituent  particles  dency  to  combine,  are  arranged  according  to  the 

to  oomist  cf  oblate  spheroids,  whose  axes  bear  degree  in  which  this  tendency  is  manifested,  the 

different  proportions  to  each  other  in  difl^rent  substance  whidi  the  acid  attracts  most  power- 

fobstanees.    Henoe  we  may  also  conclude  that  fully  being  placed  nearest  to-  it,  and  that  for 

the  internal  structure  of  all  crystals  of  the  same  whidi  it  shews  the  least  attraction  being  inserted 

body  u  alike,  however  the  external  shapes  differ,  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 
lo  ootroboration  of  the  above  hypothesis  we  may       106.  But  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  dis- 

fetBwk  that  the  hexaedron  is,  or  alt  geonietricd  placement  of  bodies,  in  consequence  of  affinities 

figures,  that  which  includes  the  greatest  capacity  Ming  brought  into  play  is  often  double  and  com- 

oikdcr  die  least  surface.  If,  Uieiefore,  the  ultimate  plicated,  new  comfKMinds  being  produced  instead 

particles  of  crystalline  bodies  be  spheres  or  sphe-  of  simple  and  single  precipitates ;  it  frequently 

roida,  the  greatest  possible  number  in  the  feast  happens  for  example  that  the  compound  of  two 

space  wiH  be  incluoed  in  this  form.     It  is  pro-  pnnciples  refuses  to  be  separated  by  the  addition 

bable  dMtt  the  exterior  shape  of  eveiy  cTjrstaa  is  of  a  third  or  a  fourth  separately,  but  if  this  third 

dctermiMd  by  the  nndens  first  formed  by  a  aad  fourth  be  united  and  made  to  come  into 

eertHn  definite  nunber  of  particles,  which  by  the  contact  with  the  first  compound,  then  a  separatioii 

power  of  mvtttal  attraction  overcome  the  rests-  or  a  decomposition  will  be  the  result.    Illustia- 

tmee  of  the  medium  in  which  they  were  suspen-  tions  of  this  fact  and  prindple  are  made  by  the 

ded,  or  from  whidi  they  were  separated.  This  following  diagrams : 
ttumfaer  may  vary  with  the  solvent  or  other  con- 
tingent dimmstanccs.  Four  spherical  particles  Nitric  uaA^  yB93tpt% 
tiias  united,  would  balasoeeach  odier  in  a  tetrahe- 
Htal  group  six  in  a  octshedral  group,  and  each 
wonkl  present  particular  points  of  attraction,  to 
wbich  all  subsequent  deposits  would  be  directed. 
Now,  let  us  imagine  two  nndei  formed  in  the 

eeae  soletiony  whose  axes  nm  in  contrary  direc-  8ulpk«rie  ua^ >8od« 

cioaa;  their  increase  will  consequendy  be  in 

contraiy  directions,  and  each  will  attract  a  par-       Nitrate  of  bary  tes,  or  a  composition  of  nitric 

ticninr  system  of  particles  firom  the  surrounding  add  with  barytcs  in  solution,  is  supposed  to  be 

naedmn.  If  these  two  systems  should  cross  each  mixed  with  sulphate  of  soda  or  a  combination  of 

ocbcr  in  their  course,  a  greater  number  will  be  sulphuric  add  and  soda,  the  results  are  sulphato 

btnugfat  within  the  sfAiere  of  mutual  re-action  at  of  barytes  and  nitrate  of  soda  as  indicated  hy  the 

tbe  point  of  junction,  and  thev  ought  to  arrange  diagonal  lines. 

Asmealres  in  the  least  possible  compass.     Tlie       19T.  A  still  mote  complete  view  of  the  re- 

ISadslMre  answer  to  tbe  theory.    If  we  select  any  suiting  changes  is  presented  by  the  following 
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it  is  colorlets.  resembles  in  smell  the  sulpbureted  not  inflammable,  and  does  not  detonate  when 

hydrogen,  and  produces  a  very  irritating  effect  mixed  with  twice  its  bulk  of  oxygen   ot  ijy- 

on  the  nostrib.    It  is  soluble  in  water,  reddens  drogen. 

vegetable  blues,  and  precipitates  metallic  solu-  531.  Gay  Lussac  gives  the  constituents  of  this 

tions.  Its  atomic  composition  is  one  of  selenium  acid  as  follows : — 

and  one  of  hydrogen.  ^  ^^  of  gaseous  carbon^ 

NrrROGEM  AVD  Caebok.  i  a  vol.  of  nitrogen       >  condensed  into  1  vol. 

,«-    ^    ,      .     -    ..           ,              \     m-  i  a  vol.  of  chlorine       j 

525.  Cfoimtet  of  nUrogen  {cymogen).    Tins 

gaseous  compound  may  m  obtained  by  heating  532.  Cyanide  of  iodine  is  a  pungent  com* 

dry  cyanuret  of  mercury.    It  must  be  collected  pound,  perfectly  white,  and  in  the  form  of  long 

over  mercury.    Cyanogen  is  a  gaseous  fluid,  needles ;  it  is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of 

with  a  strong  penetrating  smell.     Its  specific  one  part  iodine  and  two  parts  cyanide  of  mer- 

gravity  to  hydrogen  is  24*4,  100  cubic  inches  cury;  both  the  substances  roust  be  ouite  dry. 

weighing  from    fifty-four    to  fifty-five    grains.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  more  reaaily  so  in 

Gay  Lossac  states  its  proportional  to  be  two  vo-  alcohol ;  unlike  the  compound  of  cyanogen  with 

lumes  of  gaseous  carbon,  and  one  of  nitrogen,  chlorine,  the  solution  of  cyanide  of  iodine  does 

condensed  into  one.  not  manifest  acid  properties.     It  is  resolved  by 

526.  The  aqueous  solution  reddens  vege*  muriatic  acid  into  nydro-cyanic  acid  and  iodine, 
table  blues ;  but  this  property  seems  consequent  533.  &»ipkvro-pruttic  (ndpho-eyamc)  acid, — 
ujpon  the  decomposition,  and  mutual  re-action,.  To  this  acid  Mr.  Porrett  gave  the  name  of  sul- 
ci the  elements  of  cyanogen  upon  those  of  phureted  chyazic  acid.  Dr.  Ure  gives  the 
water.  Vauquelin  states  that  it  is  gradually  loUowing  directions  for  its  formation:  dissolve 
changed  into  carbonic  and  hydro-cyanic  adds,  in  water  one  part  of  sulphuret  of  potassa,  and 
ammonia,  a  peculiar  acid  (cyanic),  and  a  brown  boil  it  for  a  considerable  time  with  three  or  four 
matter,  containing  carbon.  See  ArmaU  of  Phil,  parts  of  powdered  Prussian  blue  (ferro-cyanite 
vol.xiii.  p.  430,  and  ^niw^iie  CAim.  Oct.  1818.  of  potassa),  added  at  intervals.    Sulphuret  of 

527.  Pruuic  acid  (hjfdro-cyanic)^  ^anogen  iron  is  formed,  and  a  colorless  liquid,  containing 
and  hydrogen. — ^This  compound  maybe  ob-  the  new  acid,  combined  vrith  potassa,  mixed  with 
taioed  by  distilling  cyanuret  of  mercury  with  hydro-sulphate  and  sulpliate  of  potassa.  Render 
muriatic  acid.  But  Vauquelin  finding  the  pro-  this  liquid  sensibly  sour  by  the  addition  of  8ul-> 
duct  small  from  this  process,  passed  a  current  of  phuric  acid.  Continue  the  boiling  for  a  little, 
sulpbureted  hydrogen  gas  through  cyanide  of  and  when  it  cools  add  a  little  peroxide  of  man- 
mercury,  the  tube  of  tl^  glass  which  contained  ganese,  in  fine  powder,  which  will  give  the  liquid 
it,  ending  in  a  receiver,  kept  cool  by  a  mixture  a  fine  crimson  color.  To  the  filtered  liquid  add 
of  salt  and  snow.  For  the  mode  in  which  the  a  solution,  containing  pex^^ulpbate  of  copper 
London  College  order  its  preparation  for  medical  and  proto-sulphate  of  iron,  in  the  proportion  of 
use,  see  the  article  Ph A  XMACT.  two  of  the  former  salt  to  three  of  the  latter, 

528.  This  acid  has  a  great  tendency  to  de-  until  the  crimson  color  disappears.  Sulphuro- 
oompose  by  keeping.  When  in  a  gaseous  form,  prussiate  of  copper  falls.  Boil  this  with  a  so- 
it  is  absorbed  by  water  and  by  alcohol.  It  acts,  lution  of  potassa,  which  will  separate  the  copper. 
if  iriven  in  any  quantity,  as  a  speedy  poison,  and  Distil  the  liquid  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  m  a 
the  gas,  when  received  into  the  lungs,  proves  glass  retort,  and  the  peculiar  acid  will  come 
quickly  &tal.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  gas,  over.  By  saturation  with  carbonate  of  barvta, 
cooipstfed  with  hydrogen,  is  stated  to  be  12*7,  and  then  throwing  down  thb*  by  the  equivalent 
lOO  cubic  inches  weighing  28*575  grains.  At  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphuro-prussic 
temperature  under  05*  of  Fahrenheit,  it  forms,  acid  is  obtained  pure. 

with  oxygen  gas,  a  mixture  which  detonates  534.  Sulpho-cyanic  acid  is  a  transparent  and 

when  an  electric  spark  is  passed  through  it.  For  colorless  liquid ;  its  odor  somewhat  resembles 

its  use  in  medicine,  see  Medicine.  the  acetic  acid.   Its  specific  gravity  is  1*022.  At 

529.  Chloro-pruitic  (chioTo-cyanic)  acid* — M.  a  boiling  heat  it  dissolves  a  little  sulphur,  and 
fierthollet  discovered  that  when  hydro-cyanic  acid  then  precipitates  oxide  of  silver  from  tne  nitrate 
IS  mixed  with  chlorine,  it  acquires  new  properties,  of  a  dark  color.  When  the  pure  acid  is  em- 
I'oclcr  the  notion  that  the  compound  thus  formed  ployed  the  precipitate  is  white. 

had  acquired  oxygen,  the  name  oxyprussic  acid  535.  Mr.  Porrett  infers  from  his  trials  that 

was  mpplied  to  it.    But  Gay  Lussac  found  that  sulpho-cyanic  acid  consists    of   one-third    by 

II  IS    formed  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  weight  of  the  elements  of  hydro-cyanic  acid, 

ryraoogen,  and,  on  this  account,  be  proposed  the  and  two-thirds  of  sulphur. 

name  of  chloro-cjranic  acid  to  designate  it.    To  The  salts  formed  of  this  acid  and  different 

prepare  this  compound  he  passed  a  current  of  bases  have  been  examined  by  Mr.  Porrett,  and 

chlonoe  gas  through  a  solution  of  hydro-cyanic  an  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  fifth 

acid,  till  it  destroyed  the  color  of  sulphate  of  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy. 

tndigo.    lie  further  deprived  it  of  its  excess  of  536.  FerrtMymic  Aad  (ferrochfozic  of  Tor- 

chlorine,  b^  agitating  tne  liquid  with  mercurv ;  re/f.Ji— This  aad  is  ordered  to  be  obtained  by 

mad  then  dutiUatioo,  with  a  gentle  heat,  gave  the  adding  to  a  solution  of  the  salt  called  triple- 

jn«s,  ^wbich  was  as  just  stated,  called  oxyprussic  prussiate,  or  ferro-cyanate  of  baryta,  sulphuric 

and.     This  is  not,  however,  pure  chloro-cyanic  acid  in  just  sufficient  quantity  to  throw  down 

4c-id«  bat  a  mixture  of  it  with  carbonic  acid.  the  baryta. 

.^:iO.  The  acid  thus  obtained  is  colorless,  vo-  537.  This  acid   is  of   a  pale  yellow  color, 

taiiiey    and  penetrating;   it  reddcus  litmus,  is  ^illiuui  smell,  is  decomposeu  by  litsat,  and  can 
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^all  Hall,  Quarterly  Joumali  vii.  55).  Water 
combines  with  some  of  the  metallic  oxides  and 
produces  oicides  or  metallic  hydrates.  In  these 
the  relative  proportion  of  water  is  definite.  Some 
are  easily  decomposed  by  heat,  as  hydrate  of 
copper,  others  retain  water,  even  when  heated  to 
redness.   Brande. 

569.  With  sulphur  their  combinations  are 
much  more  numerous,  complicated,  and  impor- 
tant ;  some  of  the  native  metals  are  found  in  this 
combination,  and  the  sulphurets  have  generally  a 
semi-metallic  appearance. 


'    570.  Phosphorus  combines  with  tlie  metala  and 
produces  phosphurets. 

571.  And  there  is  one  instance  especially  of 
carbon  uniting  with  a  metal  (iron)  in  which  the 
compound  possesses  peculiar  aod  characteristk 
properties  according  to  the  proportion  of  either 
ingredient.  Other  carburets  are  not  of  much 
importance. 

572.  The  metals,  including  those  which  Itave  nol 
hitlierto  been  found  in  an  uiicombined  fonn,  are 
forty-two  in  number ;  of  these  seven  have  bu-^a 
known  from  the  remotest  times ;  these  seven  are: 


1 .  Gold,  the  ancient  symbol  of  which  was  the  Sun 


2.  Silver 

3.  Mercury 

4.  Copper 

5.  Iron    . 

6.  Tin     . 

7.  Lead 


Moon 

Mercury 

Venus 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 


KsowB  from  remote 
antiquity. 


8.  Zinc. — ^The  word  zinc  is  first  found  in  the  writings  of  Paracelsus,  although 

it  is  supposed  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  some  of  its  ores     .    1541 

9.  Bismuth,  mentioned  by  Agricola 1530 

10.  Antimony.    See  part  1  (Valentine)  ....         Fifteenth  centuiy. 

la!  C^t'  !   DiscoTe«d  by  BkuhU  ..;....    ir» 

13.  Platinum.    Wood  first  recognised  it  as  a  peculiar  body  (Phil.  Trans.  44)  .  1741 

14.  Nickel.    First  shown  distinctively  by  Cronstedt  (Stockholm  Trans.)  .  1751 

15.  Manganese  was  obtained  by  Gahn  in 1774 

16.  Tungsten,  discovered  by  M.  M.  Delhuyart       ......  1781 

"~  *"  "  Muller 

Muller  and  Hulm 

Gregor       .        .        .         .    •    . 

Klaproth  

Vauquelin  (Annales  de  Chimie,  vol.  xxv.) 

Hatchett  (Pha.  Trans.) 1802 

.    1803 


17.  Tellurium 

18.  Molybdenum 

19.  Titanium 

20.  Uranium 

21.  Chromium 

22.  Columbium 

23.  Palladium  ) 

24.  Rhodium   ) 

25.  Iridium  ) 

26.  Osmium  ) 

27.  Cerium 

28.  Potassiums 

29.  Sodium     # 

30.  Barium     \ 
SI.  Strontium i 

32.  Calcium   J 

33.  Lithium 

34.  Cadmium 

35.  Magnesium^ 

36.  Glucinum     I 

37.  Yttrium 


1782 
1782 
1781 
1789 
1797 


WoUaston  (Phil.  Trans.) 

Tennant(Phi].  Tnns.) 
Hisinger  and  Benelius 


Sir  H.  Davy 

Arfwedsdon 
Stromeyer 


1803 
1804 

1807 


1818 
1819 


38.  Aluminum   I      ah                  ^i    j-  j 

39.  Thorinum     >    All  very  recenUy  discovered. 

40.  Zirconium 

41.  Siliciuro 

42.  Selenium! 

The  last  eight  are  those  which  have  already  excepting  inasmuch  ai  some  are  poflwd  of 

been  alluded  to  as  not  having  been  yet  seen  in  a  thosequ^tiesinamoremarkeddence,whichhtvt 

separate  form,  and  for  the  discovery  of  which  been  considered  their  prominent  miacteristw^ 

chemistry  has  been  mainly  indebted  to  the  experi-  574.  '  I  have  not  (says  Dr.  Ure  in  ho  even* 

ments  and  researches  of  Sir  II.  Davy ;  the  last  in-  lent  dictionary)  seen  any  anangemeot  to  vhick 

deed,  selenium,  has  already  been  treated  of  under  important  objections  may  not  be  oflbed ;  t»  ^ 

another  head,  and  has  at  best  but  an  equivocal  I  hope  to  present  one  which  shall  beexcBPti'^ 

title  to  be  considered  as  a  metal.  criticism.    The  main  purpoees  of  a  w/A^^ 

573.  Chemical  authors  h&ve  adopted  various  distribution,  are  to  facilitate  the  aoqoifcw*^ 

classifications  of  metals ;  but  all  of  them  seem  retention,  and  application  of  knowledge.    ^^^ 

to  be  more  or  less  arbitrary  or  hypothetical ;  regard  to  metals  in  general,  I  conoeive  i^m' 

since  '  their  relations  to  the  various  objects  of  purposes  may  be  to  a  considerable  citfft  <^ 

chemistry  are  so  complex  and  diversified,'  and  tained,  by  beginning  with  those  which  irv  f^ 

because  there  is  no  natural  order  of  these  bodies^  eminently  endowed  with  tlie  characten  ^  ^ 
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p>waMf  which  most  distinctly  possess  the  proper- 
ties that  constitute  their  value  in  common  Hie, 
and  which  caused  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  to  give  to  the  first  metaUurgists  a  place  iu 
mythology.  Happy  had  their  idolatiy  been 
always  confined  to  such  real  benefiMstors. 

IiiTeatM  ant  qw  yitam  excolncTe  per  utet> 
Qniqiie  rai  memoret,  alioe  fec^re  merendo. 

By  arranging  metals  according  to  the  degree 
in  which  they  possess  the  obvious  qualities  of 
unalterability  by  common  agents-— tenacity,  and 
lustre,  we  also  conciliate  their  most  important 
chenucal  relations,  namely  those  to  oxygen, 
chlorine,  and  iodine ;  since  their  metallic  pre- 
eminence is,  popularly  speaking,  inversely  as 
their  affinities  n>r  their  dissolvents.  In  a  strictly 
scienufic  view,  these  habitudes  with  oiygen 
should  perhaps  be  less  regarded  in  their  classi- 
fication, than  with  chlorine,  for  this  element  has 
the  most  energetic  attraction  for  the  metals.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  oxygen  which  forms  one-fifth 


of  the  atmospheric  volume,  and  ei$(ht-ninths  of 
the  aqueous  mass,  operates  to  a  much  greater 
extent  among  metallic  bodies,  and  incessantly 
modifies  their  form  both  in  nature  and  art.  Now 
the  order  we  propose  to  follow  will  indicate  very 
nearty  their  relations  to  oxygen,  which  we  may 
observe  is  the  principal  of  arrangement  pursuecf, 
but  in  the  reverse  way,  by  Brande  and  others. 
*  As  we  progressively  descend  the  influences  of 
that  lieautiful  element  progressively  increase. 
Among  the  bodies  near  the  head,  its  powers  are 
subjected  by  the  metallic  constitution ;  out  among 
those  near  the  bottom,  it  exercises  an  almost 
despotic  sway,  which  Volta's  magical  pile,  di- 
rected by  the  genius  of  Da? y,  can  only  suspend 
for  a  season.  The  emancipated  metal  soon  re- 
lapses under  the  dominion  of  oxygen.' 

575.  After  this  introduction.  Dr.  Ure  presents 
his  readers  with  a  table  of  the  metals,  which  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  transcribing  into  our 
pages ;  and  then  treat  of  them  at  large  in  the 
succession  which  this  tabular  view  indicates. 


GmenU  TahU  of  tho  Metait, 


NAms. 

Sp.gr. 

Coloar  af  pracipitatn  bf                                                  | 

9m  BOTBVB* 

lafuiM  •fialb. 

HydT*-««lplk«nu. 

S«lpkaM»t«d 
Iijr4r»g«a. 

1  Ptatinan 

91-47 

If  or.  unoion. 

0 

0 

Black  met  pow. 

9  Gold 

19M 

Mph.  iron 
Nitr.  mercoiy 

Yellowiab-white 

Oreen;  met 

Yellow 

3  saver 

10*45 

uomsMMinlt 

White 

Yellow-brown 

Black 

Black 

4  Pklladiimi 

It's 

Plrot.  nercnry 

Deep  orange 

Blackish -brown 

BUck-brown 

b%Uxcarf 

13« 

5  CooiDOD  salt 
?Heat 

White  paning 

to  vellow 
Red-orown 

Orange-yellow 

Brownish-black 

Bbck 

6  Copper 

89 

Iroo 

Brown 

Black 

Do. 

7  Iron 

7*7 

(SnecnL  tods 

Bine,  or  white 

Protox.0 

•  » 

with  perox. 

uMtiagtoblne 

Peroz.  black 

Black 

0 

8  Tin 

799 

Cotr.  rablun. 

0 

Protox.  black 

Brown 

9  IjnA 

|l« 

Salph.M)ds 

Dow 

White 

Black 

Black 

.0  Nickel 

8-4 

Solph.  potash? 

Do. 

Gray-white 

Do. 

Do 

.11  CMhwni 

8*6 

Zmo 

Do. 

0 

Orange-Yellow 

Orange-yellow 

U  Zinc 

69 

Alk.  earboBstet 

Do. 

0 

White 

Yellnwish-wiiitr 

U  Disiith 

•  988 

Wsler 

Da 

Yellow 

Black- brown 

Bbick-brown 

14  AatiMay 

6-70 

(Water 

jZinc 
Talipot. 

With  dOote  80- 
laCioiis  while 

While  from  wr 
ter 

Orange 

Orange 

15  MuKuese 

16  Cobdt 

8* 

White 

0 

White 

Milkiness 

8« 

Alk.  carbonates 

Brown -yellow 

Yeibw-white 

BUck 

0 

17  Tefbriom 

6-115 

(Water 

w 

0 

Yellow 

Blackish 

18  Affscne 

(  8-35r 
I  6-76? 

Nitr.  lead 

White 

-»• 

Yellow 

Yellow 

-.19  Cbroanom 

590 

Do. 

Oreen 

Brown 

Green 

n»  MtAjhAtnm 

8'6 

Do.? 

Brown 

Deep-brown 

Brown 

rJt  ToDfCfllea 

17-4 

Mar.  lime? 

Dilute  acids 

■ 

1 

}j2  Colaiabiam 

Sli? 

ZoM}  or  inf.  galls 

OKre 

Orange 

Chocolate 

123  Selenm 

1 

4-3? 

Unm 

{SolphileaBBi. 

1 

? 

Mercary 

Porple  paaeiog 
to  deep  bloe 

'25  Rbodim 

10«5 

Zinc? 

0 

0 

!'J6  IrtdtmB 

M'OS 

Do? 

0 

1117  Vrmmum 
i^  Titeoiom 

99 

Ferro-pr.  pot 
Os'aTuiai. 

Brown-red 

Chocolate 

Brown  Yellow 

0 

? 

T 

Oraas-sreen 
Milk-white 

Red-brown 
0 

Grass  green 
White 

0 
0 

30  Fufsrfstn 

0965 

5  Mor.  plat 
{Tbitacid 

0 

0 

0 

31  Haamm 

9979 

• 

• 

33  Cakana 

• 

.^t  Barwm 

36  StfootinB 

t36  IttacvetMB 

\3Z  Y«H.<. 

PHOkmctmrn 

■10  ThoriMoi 

i 

'41   Tiroatmmm 

i 

A 

rj  SiliefaHi 

. 

\            1 

i  "tiBlid^  Q 


r 


ar" 


«^ 
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alkalis.     Sulphite  and  hypo-4ulphite  may  be        1088.  The  foUowinj;  are  some  of  the  mosi 

formed  with  the  sulphurous  acid.  striking  points  of  resemblance.    They  tre  both 

found  native  in  the  states  of  sulphate  tnd  or- 

Strom TiuM.  bonate  only ;  both  sulphates  are  soluble  in  cxce^j 

1076.  This  metal  is  produced  from  stroatia,  as  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  water; 
barium  is  from  baryta.  It  somewhat  resembles  they  are  decomposable  by  similar  means,  as  well 
barium  in  its  external  appearance,  and,  like  it,  is  as  the  native  carbonates ;  they  are  both  crystal- 
converted  soon  into  strontia  by  exposure  to  the  lisable  from  their  hot  'aqueous  solutions,  ud 
oxygen  of  the  air.  both  attract  carbonic  acid.    The  carbonates  are 

1077.  Strontia, — Oxide  of  strontium  may  be  each  soluble  with  effervescence  in  most  of  the 
formed  either  by  subjecting  the  carbonate  to  a  acids ;  but  the  native -carbonates  are  not  so  eavW 
strong  heat  in  the  open  air,  or  by  igniting  the  ni^-  acted  upon  as  the  artificial.  Pore  ammonia  pre- 
trate  of  strontia  in  a  close  vessel.    The  crystals  cipitates  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

of  this  salt  have  much  the  same  habits  and  sus-        1089.  The  following  are  essential  distincliofis. 

ceptibilities  as  those  of  baryta ;  but  there  is  a  Baryta  and  all  its  salts,  except  the  sulphate,  are 

difference  in  the  form  of  the  crystals;  those  of  poisonous.  The  corresponding  strontitic  salts  are 

strontia,  too,    eontain    more    combined  water  mnocent    Baryta  tinges  flame,  yellow:  sUon- 

than  those  of  baryta,  and  the^  are  less  soluble,  tia,  red.     Strontia  has  less  attraction  for  acids 

1078.  Strontium  and  chlorine. — Chloride  of  than  baryta,  since  the  strontitic  salts  are  decom- 
strontium  may  be  formed  either  by  dissolving  posed  by  baryta.  The  greater  number  of  th« 
the  carbonate  in  the  muriatic  acid,  and  heating  barytic  salts  are  less  soluble  than  those  of  strno- 
to  dryness,  or  by  directly  subjecting  strontia  to  tia ;  and  they  differ  in  their  respective  ibnns 
the  action  of  chlorine  gas.  This  chloride  is  con-  and  solubilities.  Pure  baryta  is  ten  times  isore 
verted  into  muriate  of  strontia  by  subjecting  it  to  soluble  in  water  than  pure  strontia. 

the  action  of  water,  and  then  crystallising ;  these  ^ 

salts  are  reconverted  into  a  chloride  by  being  ex-  Magnesium. 

posed  to  a  red  heat.  1090.  This  metal  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 

1079.  Strontium  and  iodine, — Iodide  of  stron-  been  demonstrated ;  but  when  the  earth  of  inag- 
tium  is  formed  like  iodide  of  barium,  by  heating  nesia  is  negatively  electrised  with  quicksilver* 
the  hydriodate  in  a  close  vessel.  the  resulting  compound  decomposes  water,  and 

1080.  Strontium  and  ndphur. — Sulphuret  of  occasions  the  formation  of  magnesia.  In  ok 
strontium.  This  may  be  formed  by  subjecting  experiment  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  powdered  sulphate  of  strontia  to  a  red  heat  obtaining  the  metallic  base  of  magnesia,  a  loGd 
with  charcoal,  or  by  directly  fusing  the  strontia  was  obtained,  which,  from  its  whiteness  and 
with  sulphur.  Solutioq  in  water  converts  this  sul-  lustre,  appeared  evidently  metallic.  '  It  nw 
phuret  into  a  hydro-sulphuret,  and  hydrogureted  rapidly  in  water,  though  surrounded  by  gtebola 
sulphuret  of  strontia.  of  gas,  producing  magnesia,  and  qniddy  dno^ 

1081.  Sulphate  of  f/ronfia.-^This  salt  has  a  in  air,  becoming  covered  with  a  vriiitecnist,aDa 
considerable  resemblance  to  sulphate  of  baryta,  falling  into  a  fine  powder,  which  powder  proved 

1082.  Nitrate  of  slrontia, — ^This  salt  may  also  to  be  ma^esia.  tie  afterwards,  by  pasm  p^ 
be  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  nitrate  tassium  over  magnesia,  at  a  high  temperatarr, 
of  baryta.  Its  crystals  communicate  to  the  flame  and  introducing  quicksilver  into  the  tube  whi> 
of  a  candle  a  deep  red  color ;  and  it  is  the  salt  hot,  obtained  an  amalgam,  which  was  depnvcd 
which  is  employed  at  the  theatres  in  the  .red  fire,  of  its  potassium  by  the  action  of  water.    It  tkn 

1083.  Carbonate  of  ttnmtia.  The  habits  of  appeared  as  a  solid  white  metallic  mass,  which, 
this  earth,  strontia,  with  carbonic  acid,  are  consi*  by  exposure  to  the  air,  became  covered  with  i 
derably  like  those  of  barjrta.  This  carbotuOe  is  dry  wnite.powder,  and,  when  acted  oo  by  weak 
found,  as  we  have  just  stated,  native  in  Argyll*  muriatic  acid,  gave  off  hydrogen  ges  m  <tf** 
shire.  It  was  first  discovered  at  Strontian  in  siderable  quantities,  and  Droduoed  a  solutioa 
that  county  in  1787.  Its  color  is  giieenish,  and  of  magnesia.'  PAa^^Aicof  TVwsaarlaMaf,  1B^< 
i*  occurs  in  crystab  and  in  radiated  masses.  1810. 

1084.  Fho$phaU  of  strontia  may  be  formed  1091.  Magnesia  then  is  considcfed  an  <w 
by  mixing  muriate  of  strontia  and  phosphate  of  of  magnesium.  It  may  be  obtained  pore  bjf*- 
soda.  It  is  tasteless  and  insoluble  in  virater,  but  posing  its  carbonate  to  a  red  heat.  It  is  a**'" 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  phosphoric  acid.  A  hi-  known  substance,  white,  and  almost  tasiele«:  f* 
phosphate  may  be  formed  of  strontia.  possesses,  iu  some  measure,  the  properties  of  as 

1085.  Borate  of  strontia  was  formed  by  Dr.  alkali,  but  it  does  uot,  like  the  other  aikahsi 
Hope.  It  is  a  white  powder,  changes  syrup  of  earths,  absorb  moisture  or  carbonic  acid  Boa  ^ 
violets  to  a  green,  and  is  soluble  in  130  parts  of  air.  It  appears,  however,  to  hare  as  afiaity  ^ 
water.  water,  and  it  combines  with  it  under  sooe  c<** 

1086.  Seleniatet  of  strontia  are  two;  the  cumstances,  so  as  to  constitute  a' hydrate.  Wairr. 
neutral  and  the  bi-seleniate.  There  is  also  a  however,  having  been  agitated  with  asacnesu. 
ferro-cyanite  of  strontia.  and  filtered  through  paper,  does  nolv  as  in  tt« 

1087.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  there  case  of  lime-water,  manifest  the  ptopetties  o>  o* 
exists  a  considerable  resemblance  between  stron-  substance  itself.  ^ 
tia  and  baryta,  bl}th  in  appearance  and  habits.  1092.  Magnesia,  in  a  sMe  of  impurity  or  a- 
As  this  circumstance  has  led  to  some  confusion  mixture,  is  by  no  means  a  rare  pfodnciio(  '• 
in  analysis,  we  give  the  following  extract  from  nature ;  it  forms  a  considerable  poetaott  oi  "^ 
Mr.  Brande  on  this  subject.  is  callsd  magnesian  lime^tooep  sefp«taoe«  ^^- 
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conmdum,  which  is  hard  enough  to  be  employed  riment  that  thii  earth  u  a'metallic  oxide,  the  in- 

in  polishing  diamonds/    Eemy,  ferance  that  it  is  ao  is  merely  from  analogy. 

1116.  Aham,   (SidfhaU  of  Abnana^  or,  more 

properly  speakings  ndphaU  of  ahumna  mid  po'  Zircovium. 

*■*••-)•    «• .      ,           .                 ••  1124.  When  potassium  was  brought  into  con- 

i^\T\^»  •^^  "*y.  ^  Prep^.ty  routing  tact  with  siiconiabeated^potassawatf  formed  and 

and   liximting   certam   days   which    contain  dark  metaUic  particles  elicited. 

pyntet»  addmg  some  po^.    See  Pharmacy.  ^  i25.  The  earth  was  diwovered  by  Klaproth  in 

1 118.  It  has  a  sweetish  taste,  it  reddens  vege-  ^  precious  stone  called  jargon  or  xircon.  It 
table  blues ;  when  heated  it  sweUs  up,  loses  its  ],,,  g^„ce  been  detected  in  the  hyacinth.  Its  or- 
reguUr  shape  and  appearanc^,  and  becomes  what  dinary  form  is  in  reddish  crystals  ;  it  is  mixed  in 
IS  caUed  burnt  alum.  In  this  way,  howerer,  it  it,  native  state  with  silica  and  a  small  quantity  of 
•eems  that  we  cannot  ezpd  the  whole  of  the  aad.  i^n.  The  pure  earth  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
It  dissolres  m  fire  parts  of  water  at  60%  and,  i^  p^^  Uquid  alkalis,  but  soluble  in  the  carbo- 
when  Ignited  with  charcoal,  a  spontaneously  in-  ^ates  of  these  last  Its  combinations  with  the 
flammable  compound  becomw  formed,  which  is  ^^^  into  salts  have  not  been  much  investigated, 
known  by  the  name  of  Homberg's  pyrophorus ; 

a  substance  which  is  ordered  to  be  prepared  in  Silicium. 
the  following  manner: — ^'Miz  equal  parts  of  honey, 

or  of  brown  sugar,  and  powdered  alum  in  an  iron  ^^^6.  The  experiments  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  for  the 

ladle ;  melt  the  mixture  over  a  fire,  and  keep  it  P«fp»c  of  ascertaining  the  metallic  base  of  the 

atirred  till  dry ;  reduce  the  dry  mass  to  powder,  ^^  «»*><»•  ^«»  ^  ^  successful  as  that  the 

and  introduce  it  into  a  common  phial  coated  with  Phenomena  produced  left  no  doubt  that  like  the 

day,  and  placed  in  a  crucible  ot  sand.  Give  the  ^^^  earths  this  also  is  an  oxide ;  and  Berzelius 

whole  a  red  heat,  and  when  a  blue  flame  appears  decomposed  it  by  fusing  it  with  chareoal  and  iron 

at  the  neck  of  the  phial,  allow  it  to  bum  about  !«*  »  ^ast  fiimace,  thus  obtaining  an  alloy  of 

fime  minutes ;  then  remove  it  from  the  fire,  stop  ^^^  ^^  silicium. 

the  phial  and  allow  it  to  cool,  taking  care  that  ^  ^^27.  SUkOy  or  nikum  earth,  is  a  very  abun- 

aif  cannot  enter  it'  ^°^  product  of  nature.  In  flint  and  in  rock  cryi- 

1119.  Alum  is  used  pretty  extensively  in  the  ^  >^  ^^**^  almost  pure.  We  may  obtain  it  bv 
arU  of  dyeing  and  calico  printing.  It  is  also  em-  calcining  common  gun  flinU,  or  by  heatine  rock 
ployed  in  medicine.  crystal  to  redness,  adding  water  to  it,  and  then 

1120.  MvriaU  and  nitraie  of  alumina  may  be*  f^vcing  the  quenched  mass  to  a  fine  powder. 
formed  by  disM>lving  the  purified  earth  in  the  .  ^^28.  When  pure  sUica  is  white  and  tasteless 
acids ;  but  we  are  informed  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  that  »*  requires  an  intense  heat  for  fiision.    It  readily 
s>o  SttbManoe  exisU  which  can  be  considered  as  US*^  ,^*  *«  ^^  »*>^»  *^  *>™«  ?*«*^ 
a  true  compound  of  alumina  and  chlorine.  (^  AiJ"n's  Dictionary,  see  also  the  article 

IIM.  Ammonia,  soda,  and  magnesia  may  be  p^*»  "»  *»  Encydopadia).  It  is  not  acted  o» 

BMMle  to  unite  with  alum.  ^7  ^7  "o^  exoeptmg  the  fluonc. 

For  further 
sstioo,  see  Dr, 

s^staresuBir  aooount  v*  McvkiHsaa^^uai  ■•■%■  ombt^  >  ~  ^                      ■ 

aloBUDoos  minenls,  see  Bramk'i  Manual,  vol.  ii.  ^!°'  ™  ordeito  give  adue  hardness  to  the  alu- 

P   31^  minous  or  clayey  earth  which  constitutes  the 

^  principal  part  of  porcelain.  Silica  is  an  essential 

Tboeiiivm.  ingredient  in  fertUe  soiU;  it  divides  the  other 

1 1%%.  The  eaifli  Thorina  differs  from  alumina  portions  of  which  a  soil  may  be  constituted,  and 

in  being  soluble  in  solution  of  potassa;  from  occasions  the  ground  to  be  more  porous.    See 

yttria  by  its  astringent  taste  without  sweetness,  the  articles  Soil  and  Ageicvltuee. 

MM^d  by  its  neutral  solutions  afibrding  a  precipi-  We  shall  now  present  our  readers  with  flie  fol- 

tate  when  boiled.    From  siroonia  it  cufTers  in  the  lowing  long  but  very  useful  tables  from  Dr.  Ure, 

lollo>winf  properties:  1st  after  being  heated  to  ohibiting  at  one  view  the  habitudes.  Ice.  of  all 

*        it  IS  still  soluble  in  adds.    2d.  Sulphate  the  known  metallic  and  earthy  salts.     It  will  be 

M  occasions  no  precipitate  in  its  solu-  observed  that  both  the  bares,  and  the  compounds, 

ad.  It  is  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  am-  are  placed  in  alphabetical  order,  so  that  the 

4th.  Sulphate  of  thorina  crystallises  reader  can  at  once  refer  lo  the  sabstance,  the 

wrHUm  sulphate  ot  siroonia  does  not    Bramde  form,  composition,  fcc  of  which  be  is  desiroas 

lOi  Tbomsoa.  to  asoettaiiu 
IJSS.  WadoMlabeolatelykiiowficiontipe- 
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tilled  it  vidds  about  half  its  weight  of  volatile  rieties,  distinguished  by  the  ease  and  difficulty 

oil,  whicn  at  first  is  of  a  blue  color.  with  which  the  cotton  parts  from  the  seeds.  The 

1448.  Ammomac  is  brought  from  the  East  In-  cotton  is  enyeloped  in  pods,  which  open  when 
dies,  but  its  source  is  unknown  in  Europe.  Its  the  seeds  are  ripe,  and  the  cotton  is  separated 
taste  resembles  that  of  galbanum,  but  its  smell  from  the  seeds  by  means  of  rollers. — Cotton  seems 
is  more  pleasant  Xs5  be  chiefly  composed  of  carbon ;  but,  as  it  has 

1449.  Olibaman^  is  obtained  from  the  junipe-  never  been  subjected  to  any  precise  chemical 
rus  lyci4»  a  shrub  which  abounds  chiefly  in  inyestigation,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  decide  re- 
Arabia.  It  consists  of  yellow,  transparent,  and  specting  its  component  ingredients.  For  the 
brittle  masses,  whose  taste  is  bitter  and  nauseous,  methods  of  bleaching  and  dyeing  cotton.  See 
but  when  burnt  it  diffuses  an  agreeable  smell.  Bleaching  and  Dyeing. 

This  is  the  frankincense  of  the  ancients,  and  by  ^ 

many  sects  is  still  employed  as  an  appends^e  of  ouber. 

pablic  worship.  1456.  This  consists  of  the  outer  bark  of  the 

1450.  Asafigtida  is  obtained  from  the  ferula  quercus  suber,  or  common  cork.    It  is  a  lights 

asafatida,  a  native  plant  of  Persia.    When  the  spongy,  and  elastic  substance,  and  the  trees  wmch 

plant  is  about  four  years  old,  it  is  dug  up,  the  yield  it  grow  in  great  abundance  in  Spain,  and 

roots  cleaned,  and,  Uieir  extremities  being  cut  various  countries  not  remote  from  the  tropics. 

off,  there  exudes  a  milky  juice.  Another  portion  It  dees  not  expand  nor  become  sufiiciently  elastic 

of  the  root  is  then  cut  off,  and  more  juice  exudes,  ibr  making  corks,  until  after  it  has  been  partiallir 

and  this  process  is  continued  until  the  roots  be  burnt.    It  bums  vrith  a  white  bright  flame,  and 

exhausted.    The  juice  hardens  into  brittle  grains  leaves  a  light  and  bulky  charcoal.    By  digertion, 

of  diflerent  colors,  whose  taste  is  acrid  and  bitter,  water  and  alcohol  extract  a  yellovrish  solution 

with  a  strong  alliaceous  and  fetid  smell.    Dis-  from  it;  sulphuric  acid  chars  it;  and  nitric  acid 

tilled  with  water  or  alcohol,  it  yields  a  volatile  converts  it  partly  into  suberic  acid,  partly  into 

oil  which  possess  all  the  active  properties  of  asa-  artificial  tannin,  partly  into  a  substance  resem- 

ffletida,  and  is  much  used  in  medicine.  bling  wax,  and  partly  into  a  substance  resem^ 

1451.  Scammof^  is  obtained  from  the  roots  of   bling  starch.    Fourcroy  thinks  the  epidermis  of 
the  convolvulus  scammonia,  a  climbing  plant  of   all  trees  is  a  substance  resembling  cork, 

Syria.    This  substance  is  employed  in  medicine  «y 

as  a  powerful  cathartic.  ^  ^^' 

1452.  Gamboge  or  gamgutt^  is  obtained  by  1457.  All  plants  contain  more  or  leas  of  what 
wounding  the  shoots,  or  puncturing  the  bark,  of  is  called  woody  fibre.  If  plants  be  digested 
the  stulagmitb  cambogioides,  a  tree  which  grows  first  in  water  and  then  in  alcohol,  until  these 
in  various  parU  of  India.  It  was  first  brought  to  solvents  have  taken  up  all  the  matters  with 
Europe  by  the  Dutch.  Taken  internally  it  ope-  which  they  can  combine,  there  remains  nothing 
rates  as  a  violent  cathartic.  It  u  partially  soluble  but  woody  fibre.  This  oonsisU  of  longitudinil 
in  water,  and  almost  entirely  in  alcohol.  It  is  of  fibres,  easily  separable  into  smaller  fibres,  and 
a  fine  yellow  color,  and  is  used  as  a  paint,  for  every  plant  ethibits  cross  sections  peculiar  to 
colonog  varnishes,  and  for  staining  marble.  itself,  and  a  particuUr  arrangement  of  fibres 

1453.  3fynrA,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  which  would  lead  one  to  think  that  the  woody 
Bruce,  is  obtained  from  a  genus  of  the  mimosa,  fibres  are  bundles  of  regularly  fi>rmed  crystals, 
a  plant  which  grows  in  Arabia  and  Abyssinia.  From  this  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  fibres. 
It  fornas  yellow  tears,  somewhat  transparent  when  different  species  of  wood  can  easily  be  distin- 
pare.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  aromatic,  its  smell  guished,  even  after  they  are  petrified,  and  form 
peculiar.  It  was  much  admired  by  the  ancients,  parts  of  solid  rocks.  Woody  fibre  is  not  altered 
and  iM  still  much  employed  in  medicine.  oy  water,  alcohol,  or  exposure  to  the  air.  Weak 

1454.  Eupharbium  is  obtained  from  the  eu-  alkaline  solutions  dissolve  it,  and  it  may  be  pre- 
phorbia  officinalis,  from  which  it  exudes  in  the  cipitated  from  them  by  an  acid  without  altera- 
form  of  milky  juice,  and  is  afterwards  dried  in  tion.  This  property  renders  woody  fibre  capable 
(he  sun.  It  is  reckoned  poisonous.  See,  for  of  being  extracted  from  other  vegetable  nro- 
further  information  on  gum  resins.  Materia  ducts,  few  of  which  are  soluble  in  weak  alkuim, 
Al  EDiCA.  lees.    Some  of  the  acids  char  woody  fibre,  and 

CoTTOW  **  '*  converted  into  charcoal  when  heated  to  red- 
ness, without  access  of  air.    When  charred  by 

1465.   This   product   makes  a   conspicuous  acids,  it  moulders  down  into  a  black  powder, 

fi^re   in  the  dotliing  of  a  great  many  civilised  When  chaired  by  heat  its  fibres  retain  their 

nations,  and  in  this  country  a  vast  number  of  original  structure.    Woody  fibre  constituting  the 

persons  are  constantly  employed  in  its  roanu-  bones  of  plants,  it  is  generally  understood  that 

Cicture.      It   envelopes   the   seeds    of   various  those  trees  which,  after  being  charred,  yield  the 

/slants,  and  the  cotton  of  commerce  is  chiefly  greatest  weight  of  charcoal  compared  with  the 

procured  from  different  species  of  gossypium.  original  weight  of  the  wood,  form  the  most 

v'arious  plants,  which  yield  cotton,  grow  wild  durable  and  least  destructive  timber.    Butanex- 

Dvitbin  the  tropics,  and  several  species  of  them  periment  of  Proust  seems  to  contradict  this  ge- 

are    cultivated   in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  nerally  received  opinion ;  -though  in  making 

According  to  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  those  plants  such  experiments  it  is  hardly  possible  to  be 

in  the  \%'est  Indies  which  yield  the  finest  cotton,  accurate.    He  took  1*00  of  different  trees,  and 

I  re  <«»  hat  are  called  green  seed  cotton,  from  the  found  the  weight  of  charcoal  they  yielded  to  b^ 

,olor  of  their  seeds.    Of  tboe  there  are  two  va-  as  follows : 
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drop  of  «ther  be  thrown  into  a  bottle,  for  every  pi»cess,in  the  same  way  as  if  it  had  been  passed 

ten  inches  of  air  it  contains,  it  detonates  on  ap-  through  an  ignited  tube.     £ther  they  supposed 

plying  a  lif^hted  taper.    The  same  method  sue-  to  be  alcohol,  from  which  part  of  its  oxygen  and 

ceeds  with  oxyj^en  gas ;  but,  when  too  much  ether  hydrogen  had  been  abstracted,  and  formed  into 

is  added,  it  bums  slowly  without  detonation.  water.    The  sweet  oil  and  olefiant  gas  to  be  a 

1536.  When  the  vapor  of  ether  is  passed  continuation  of  this  process,  and  not  to  differ 
through  a  red  hot  porcelain  tube,  it  is  wholly  from  the  ether,  except  in  containing  a  greatei 
decomposed,  and  a  great  quantity  of  carbureted  proportion  of  carbon.  The  sulphurous  and  car- 
hydrogen  gas  is  produced.  oonic  acids  thev  supposed  to  arise  from  tlie 

1537.  Ten  parts  of  water  only  take  up  one  decomposition  of  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  by 
part  of  ether,  but  this  fluid  combines  with  alco-  means  of  carbon,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
nol  in  all  proportions.    Ether  dissolves  a  small  process. 

proportion  of  phosphorus,  but  the  addition  of  a        1543.  Saussure  considers  the  component  parts 

little  alcohol  renders  it  milky ;  and  by  this  we  of  ether  to  be 
may  discover  whether  ether  be  adulterated  with  Hydrogen  .         14'40 

alcohol.    Twelve  parts  of  ether  dissolve  one  of  Carbon    .     .     !    !    67*98 

sulphur,  when  long  digested  on  flowers  of  sul-  Oxygen  *.         17*62 

phur  in  a  cold  state.    The  solution  is  colorless,  .... 

and  has  tlie  taste  and  smell  of  sulphureted  hydro-  100*00 

gen.    Ether  also  combines  with  sulphur  when 

th«y  are  brought  to  act  upon  each  other  in  the        ^5^^*  Contrasting,  says  Dr.  Henry,  the  com- 

•tate  of  vapor.    Upon  the  other  simple  combus-  position  of  alcohol,  and  that  of  ether,  it  will  be 

tibles  it  is.  not  known  to  act,  ^^  to  perceive  what  takes  place  when  the  for- 

1536.  Ether  does  not  act  upon  metals,  bat  it  °^er  is  converted  into  the  latter. 
revives  gold  and  silver  when  dropped  into  their        Alcohol  consists  of  Ether  consists  of 

solutions.    It  dissolves  muriate  of  gold,  and  the  Olefiant  gas,     4  atoms    Olefiant  gas,     4  atoms 

chloride  of  mercury.    It  absorbs  nitrous  gas  in  Aqueous  vapor,  2  ditto    Aqueous  vapor,  1  atom 
great  quantity.  Or  in  volumes.  In  volumes. 

1539.  Sulphuric  add  converts  ether  into  a  Olefiant  gas,  4  volumes    Olefiant  gas,  4  volumes 

peculiar  oil,  called  the  sweet  oil  of  wine,  and  Aqueous  vapor,  4  ditto    Aqueous  vapor,  2  ditto 

this  oil  is  also  formed  during  the  process  by        To  change  alcohol  into  ether,  all  that  is  ne- 

which  ether  is  made,  and  comes  over  if  the  dis-  cessary  is  to  take  aviray  one  atom,  or  two  volumes, 

tiUaUon  be  continued.    If  a  small  <juantity  of  of  aqueous  vapor;  and  in  this  removal  of  one- 

ecber,  or  a  paper  dinped  in  ether,  be  mtroduced  half  of  the  water,  which  forms  an  element  of  al- 

loto   a  bottle  filled  with  chlonne  gas,  from  cohol,  it  seems  to  be  universally  agreed  that 

which  water  has  been  abstracted,  it  first  produces  etherification  consists,  even  among  those  who 

a  white  vapor,  and  then  explodes  and  inflames  differ  as  to  the  precise  number  of  atoms  consti- 

spootaneottsly.  A  considerable  quantHy  of  char-  tuting  those  fluids.    If  then  the  conversion  could 

coal    IS  deposited,  and  carbonic  acid    gas  is  be  made  without  any  loss,  46  parts  of  absolute 

femsed.  The  action  of  the  other  acids  upon  ether  alcohol  should  give  37  i»rts  of  ether,  or  100 

has  not  bwi  minutely  examined.  parts,  by  weight,  of  alcohol  should  give  very 

1340.  Ether  dissolves  the  fixed  and  volatile  uearly  80|  of  ether,  a  proportion  which,  owing 

oils,  resins,  and  the  fluid  bitumens;  but  it  does  to  a  variety  of  causes,  can  never  be  obtained  in 

EBot  act  upjn  rams.  practice. 

1 541.  Much  difference  of  opinion  has  been        1545.  When  we  act  upon  alcohol  with  a  pro- 

mtertaioed  respecting  the  comoosition  of  ether,  portion  of  sulphuric  acid,  sufficient  to  take  away 

\lacqaer  supposed  it  to  be  alcohol,  which  the  the  whole  of  the  water,  we  obtain  litUe  or  no 

lutplianc  acid  had  deprived  of  all  its  water,  ether.    Olefiant  gas  is  in  tiiis  case  tiie  principal 

Mrbeele  sapposed  it  to  be  alcohol  deprived  of  product,  mixed,  however,  with  some  sulphurous 

>Art  of  ito  phlogiston.  Pelletier  concluded  from  uid  carbonic  acid  gases,  which  are  formed  by  the 

i  rs  experiments,  tint  it  is  alcohol  combined  with  too  energetic  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the 

»»yK«>-    I>^«t  supposed  ether  to  contain  a  carbon  of  the  alcohol.    We  can  at  pleasure  tiien 

:re!aMmr  proporuon  of  oxvgen  and  carbon,  and  a  convert  alcohol  either  into  ether  or  olefiant  gas, 

fSEmll^r  proportion  of  hydrogen  titan  alcohol,  tiiough  each  of  those  products  is  always  accom- 

Tie     experiments  of  Fourcroy  and  Vauqoehn  panied  by  others,  resulting  from  a  still  liiither 

f04ied  to  subvert  these  opinions.  decomposition  of  tiiat  fluid  into  its  ultimate  ele« 

1  ^-42.  Thev  remarked  three  periods  in  the  ments 

heo    a  small  quantity  of  ether  and  water  are 

witiiottt  tiie  assistance  of  heat.    The        1546.  Nitric  ether  was  first  dissevered  by 


,when  all  the  ether  which  can  be  obuined  Kunkel  in  1681 ;  afterwards  by  Navier  in  1742; 

<iu^gaged  by  the  assistance  of  beat,  without  and  by  Sebastiani  in  1746. 

«     Aicoompaniment  of  sulphurous  acid.    The  1547.  It  was  first  prepared  as  follows: — Into 

J  rdy  "When  the  sweet  oil  of  wine,  olefiant  gas,  a  strong  bottie,  immersed  in  cold  water  or  ice, 

^A^ocas  add,  sulphurous  acid,  and  carbonic  acid,  twelve  parts  of  alcohol  are  put,  and  eight  parts  of 

^  A^orded.  The  olefiant  gas  has  been  described,  nitric  acid  are  poured  in  at  intervals,  in  small 

,^    tJsey  observed  that  the  formation  of  water  is  quantities  at  a  time,  and  the  bottie  shaken  at  each 

on  to  all  these  stages.    Thev  hence  in-  addition  of  the  acid.    The  bottie  is  well  coAed, 

that  alcohol  was  decomposed  during  tiiis  and  the  cork  secured  by  leatiier.    After  five  Of 
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concentrated  essence  of  matter,  labored  to  ex- 
tract from  it  dieir  grand  elixir,  or  philosopher's 
stone.  It  was  by  following  out  such  projects 
that  phosphorus  was  first  discovered. 

1680.  Healthy  urine,  when  fresh,  is  generally 
transparent,  of  a  light  amber  color,  emits  a  smell 
resembling  that  of  violets,  and  has  a  disagreeable 
taste.    When  it  cools  its  smell  is  that  which  is 
termed  urinous ;  and  in  a  few  days  it  emits  a 
fetid  alkaline  smell.    Lime  water  precipitates 
from  fresh  urine  phosphate  of  lime.    Hence  this 
salt  in  urine  contains  an  excess  of  acid ;  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  fresh  urine  reddens  turnsole, 
and  paper  stained  with  the  iuice  of  radishes. 
The  super-phosphate  of  lime  abounds  roost  in  the 
urine  of  sick  and  oC  gouty  persons.    There  is 
also  present  in  urine  a  little  of  the  phosphate  of 
magnesia.     Prout  observed  that  urine  contains 
some  carbonate  of  lime,  and  its  presence  seems 
inconsistent  with  that  of  super-phosphate  of  lime. 
Urine  generally  when  it  coob,  and  always  after 
it  has  been  reduced  by  evaporation,  deposits  a 
brick-colored  precipitate,  wtiich  is  uric  acid  in 
crystals.    Durmg  fevers,  and  some  other  diseases, 
a  brick-red  sediment  is  deposited  from  urine, 
which,  as  before  observed,  is  the  rosacic  acid  of 
Prout.      If  urine,  especially  that  of  horses  and 
cows,  be  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup, 
and  have  muriatic  acid  poured  into  it,  a  depoo- 
tion  takes  place  of  benzoic  acid.    Infusion  of 
tannin  precipitates  from  diseased  urine  gelatine 
or  albumen.    If  urine  be  evaporated  to  a  thick 
syrup,  it  consolidates  on  drying.  Alcohol  poured 
upon  this  mass  dissolves  urea,  and  being  decanted 
on,  and  slowly  distilled^  the  urea  is  obtained  in 
a  crystallised  rorm.    It  is  to  urea  that  urine  owes 
its  peculiar  properties.    Prout  also  detected  a 
small  quantity  of  bile  in  urine.    Urine  likewise 
contains  muriate  of  soda,  and  the  fusible  salt  of 
urine,  or  microcosmic  salt.    It  frequently  also 
contains  muriate  of  ammonia.    These  latter  salts 
have  the  form  of  their  crystals  altered  in  conse- 
quence of  holding  urea  in  their  composition. 
But  the  properties  of  these  salts,  and  of  urea, 
having  been  already  illustrated,  it  seems  unneces- 
sary to  recapitulate  what  was  alreafly  stated.    A 
silver  basin  is  blackened  if  urine  be  boiled  in  it^ 
and  therefore  it  contains  sulphur.  When  the  nrine 
putrefies,  the  sulphur  escapes  with  carbonic  acid, 
and  blackens  paper  stained  with  acetate  of  lead, 
when  exposed  to  its  fumes.    Healthy  urine  there- 
fore contains  the  following  ingredients.    Though 
their  portions  vary  from  circumstances,  and  often 
some  of  these  ingredients  cannot  be  detected. 


t.  Water 

2.  Phosphoric  acid 

3.  Phosphate  of  lime 

4.  Phosphate  of  mag- 

nesia 

5.  Carbonic  acid 

6.  Carbonate  of  lime 

7.  Uric  acid 

8.  Rosacic  acid 

9.  Benzoic  acid 


10.  Gelatine  and  albu- 

men 

11.  Urea 

12.  Resin  of  bile 

13.  Muriate  of  soda 

14.  Phosphate  of  soda 

15.  Phosphate    of  am- 

monia 

16.  Muriate  of  ammonia 

17.  Sulphur. 


remains  several  days  wittmat  patfs^fiiy;  bsC 
diseased  urine  frequently  putrefies  the  moment  it 
is  voided .  This  is  supposea  to beowingto  thegmt 
proportion  of  albumen  and  gelatine  it  oootiins, 
which  acting  on  the  urea,  new  products  are  pro- 
duced. Ammonia  is  produced,  which  satontes 
the  phosphoric,  uric,  and  beiooic  add;  while 
part  of  the  gelatine  is  precipitated  in  the  ibnaof 
white  flakes,  and  the  phosphates  of  time  asd  of 
magnesia  form  crystals  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 
The  distillation  of  urine  produces  nearly  tiie 
same  changes  as  are  efiectea  by  its  patiefiKtioQ, 
and  from  both  are  obtained 

1.  Ammonia 

2.  Carbonate  of  ammonia 

3.  Phosphate  of  ammonia 

4.  Phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonis 

5.  Urate  of  ammonia 

6.  Acetate  of  ammonia 

7.  Benzoate  of  ammonia 

8.  Muriate  of  soda 

'9.  Muriate  of  ammonia 

1 682.  Considerable  difiefences  take  place  in  Ai 
color  and  ingredients  of  urine  from  vaiiosi 
diseases,  wbicn  have  lately  become  the  objeds 
of  much  attention  with  physicians  and  with  db^ 
mists.  The  urines  of  various  animab  difler  fna 
each  other;  and  from  that  of  man.  In  general  the 
urine  of  graminivorous  qnadnipeds  has  hta 
found  to  agree  with  that  of  men,  in  containmf 
area ;  but  differs  from  it  in  bemg  dcstitnte  d 
poosphoric  acid,  tlie  phosphates,  and  uric  iciil. 

1683.  Mr.  Brande  says  the  substances  tbtw 
always  found  in  urine,  according  to  his  omi  a* 
periments,  are  the  following : 

1.  Water 

2.  Carbi^nic  acid 

3.  Phosphoric  acid    * 

4.  Uric  acid 

5.  Phosphate  of  lime 

6.  Phosphate  of  ammonia 

7.  Phosphate  of  soda 

8.  Phosphate  of  magnesia 

9.  Common  salt 

10.  Sulphate  of  soda 

11.  Albumen 

12.  Urea. 

1684.  With  regard  to  the  propoitioo  of  t^; 
different  ingredients  of  urine,  says  Dr.  11' nn 
Benelius  finds  that  it  differs  essentially  to  ttf 
same  individual,  even  from  causes  which  birr 
litde  influence  on  health,  the  following  ^^ 
may  be  considered  as  showing  its  average  coo* 
position. 

Water       .... 


Urea    .... 
Sulphate  of  potassa 

of  soda 

Phosphate  of  soda 
of 


1681.  Several  other  salts  have  been  occasionally 
detected  in  urine.  No  substance  putrefies  more 
rapidly  than  urine,  or  exhales  a  more  disagreeable 
smeU  during  putrefaction.    Healthy  urine  often 
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Muriate  of  soda       .    .    •    •       4*42f 
Free  lactic  acid  -\ 

Lactate  of  ammonia  I 

Animal  matter  soluble  in  aU  >    t7*U 
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the  lactates  j 
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mttter  iuoliible  in* 

alcohol 
(Trea  not  lepaiable  from  the 

abofe 
Eaithj  phosphates  with  a  trace 

offlnateof  lime       .    •    . 

Uric  acid       

Moctu  of  the  bladder'       .    • 
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it  down  in  the  form  of  a  red  powder ;  bnt  a  bafps 
quantity  in  myish-brown  flakes.  The  Uqaor 
also  contained  Tariotts  salts,  of  which  ammonio* 
phosphate  of  magnesia  is  the  principal. — Human 
feces  then,  according  to  Berzelius  consist  of  the 
following  ingredients  :-— 


100000 
1665.  Urea  consists^  according  to  Dr.  Prout, 


Oxygen 
Nitrogen 
Carbon 
Hydrogen 
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20 

28-2 


Water  

Vegetable  and  animal  remains 

Bile  

Albumen  

Peculiar  extractiTe  matter    .     . 

Salts  

Slimy  matter;  consisting  of  resin 
of  bile,  peculiar  animal  matter, 
and  insoluble  residue  .     .    . 
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Feces. 


1686.  These  are  voided  per  anura  by  animals, 
after  all  the  useful  materials  of  their  food  are  ex- 
tficted,  and  sent  into  circulation  for  the  nourish* 
neot  of  their  bodies.    They  consist  of  the  indi- 
gestible parts  of  the  food,  mixed  with  various 
liquids,  which  are  discharged  upon  them  during 
their  passage  through  the  intestmes.    Vauouelin 
and  Berxelius,  Thaer  and  Einhof,  hate  made  ex- 
periments npoii  them  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  changes  produced  on  food  by  digestion,  or 
the  cause  of  tne  fertility  produced  by  feces  when 
applied  as  a  manure. 

1687.  Fresh  human  feces  do  not  alter  vegetable 
n>lor»,  and  hence  contain  no  uncombinod  acid 
x>r  alkali  Their  taste  is  sweetish  bitter ;  their 
imell  is  known  to  everr  one.  Their  consistency 
wes,  and  they  lose  UK>ut  three-fourths  of  their 
vei|(ht  when  dried  on  a  water  bath.  They  may 
«  diffused  by  agitation  and  maceration  in  water, 
od  the  liquid y  being  passed  through  a  linen 
loth,  leaves  a  grayish  brown  matter,  of  a  peculiar 
nell,  which  acU»eres  long  to  the  cloth.  When  dried, 
>ii  subrtanoe  amounts  to  about  seven  per  cent. 
^  the  feces^  and  it  exhibits  remains  of  the  vege* 
bJe,  andperhaps  animal,  matters  used  as  food. 
1688.  Tne  liquid  which  passes  through  tlie 
Hh,  deposits,  after  standing,  a  yellowish-green 
itrer,  which  may  be  separated  by  the  filter, 
hen  dry,  it  amounts  to  about  fourteen  per  cent, 
the  feces.  Alcohol  separates  from  it  a  substance 
tmbiin^  the  resin  of  bile.  When  this  is  re- 
ved,  water  dissolves  a  yellow  substance,  which 
ms  to  consist  of  mucus,  with  perhaps  a  little 
itine.  Tannin  makes  it  muddy,  but  forms  no 
cipitate.  This  substance  soon  putrefies,  and 
ts  the  smell  of  putrid  urine.  There  remains 
cen  iah-^ray  suMtance,  insoluble  in  water  and 
4k>I,  which y  when  burnt,  leaves  some  silica 
phosf^aie  of  potassa.  The  liquor  which 
es  through  the  filter,  is  at  first  yellow,  but 
»mes  brown  and  muddy  by  exposure  to  the 
It  vras  found  to  contain  albumen,  mixed 
phosphoric  salts,  bile,  or  rather  the  resin 
lie  combined  with  soda,  a  peculiar  sub- 
le  of  a.  rwddish-brown  color,  soluble  both  in 
r  aisH  aleobol,  to  which  acids  give  an  intense 
II  color*     A  snail  quantity  of  tarniin  throws 


1689.  Thaer  and  Einhof  operated  on  the  dung 
of  oxen  that  were  fed  on  turnips.  It  putrefied 
readily,  and  changed  Uie  oxygen  of  the  airinto  car- 
bonic acid,  as  takes  place  in  the  putrefaction  of  ve- 
getables. When  freiih,  and  dried  on  a  steam-bath, 
100  parts  leave  28^  of  solid  matter.  Eight 
ounces,  diffused  through  water,  let  fell  forty-five 
grains  of  sand.  The  liquid,  on  standing,  de- 
posited a  slimy  substance,  which  was  separated 
by  the  filter,  and  weighed,  when  dry,  480  grains. 
It  was  of  the  peculiar  color  and  smell  of  the 
feces,  and  was  considered  by  Einhof  as  the  re- 
mains of  vegetable  matter  used  as  food  by  the 
cattle.  It  probably  contained  also  some  resin  of 
bile.  The  filtered  solution  vras  at  first  colorless, 
but  soon  became  yellow,  and  then  brown.  Eva- 
porated to  dryness  it  left  a  brownish  matter  of  a 
bitterish  taste,  weighing  ninety  grains,  which  was 
soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  idcohol.  It  soon 
putrefied,  exhaling  ammonia,  and  burnt  like 
animal  matter.  It  contained  some  phosphoric 
salts.  When  fresh  cows'  dung  was  dried  and 
burnt,  it  left  an  ash  composed  of  the  following 
earths  and  salts,  and  in  the  following  nropor- 
tions: — 

Dme 18 

Phosphatf  of  lime 12*5 

Magnesia 3 

Iron 6 

Alumina  and  some  magnesia .    .  14 

Silica 52 

Muriate  and  sulphate  of  potassa .      1-2 

1690,  V'auquelin  having  calculated  the  amount 
of  fixed  matters  taken  in  by  hens  as  food,  and 
having  ascertained  the  amount  of  fixed  matters 
given  out  by  eggs  and  excrement,  during  the  same 
period,  found  the  fixed  matters  given  out  consi- 
derably to  exceed  the  fixed  matters  taken  into 
their  stomachs.  The  fixed  parts  taken  in  by  a 
hen  in  ten  days  while  she  was  was  fed  on  oats, 
amounted  to  356*057  grains,  consisting  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  silica.  But  during  that  time 
she  gave  out  971  '482  grains,  c  msisting  of  phos- 
phate and  carbonate  of  lime  and  silica,  making 
the  surplus  given  out  615*425  grains  above  what 
was  taken  in.  Of  this  surplus  511*911  consisted 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  of  which  none  was  taken 
in  vrith  the  food.  The  quantity  of  phosphate  of 
lime  given  out,  exceeded  that  taken  in  by  127*796 
groins ;  bat  the  silica  giveo  out  im  less  than 
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it,  when  it  dislib  imchaiiged  ;  and  Um  max  mum  oombination ;    it  is  only  when  there  u  a  second 
cold  to  effect  its  ooooelation.  between  these  same  dements,  that  the  new  pro- 
1712.  Here  we  hare  a  fine  example  of  the  portion  of  that  body  which  has  been  added  is  a 
stability  of  equilibrium,  introduced  by  the  com-  multiple  of  the  first.    Oases,  on  the  contrary, 
bioation  of  four  atoms  with  one.    The  discovery  in  such  proportions  as  can  combine,  give  rise 
whi^  I  bad  also  the  good  fortune  to  make  with  always  to  compounds  whose  elements  are  in 
regard  to  the  constitution  of  aqueous  sulphuric  volume,  multiples  l(»e  one  of  the  other. 
acid,  that  the  maiimum  condensation  occurred  1745.   '  Not  only  do  the  gases  combine  in 
when  one  atom  of  the  real  acid  was  combined  very  simple  proportions,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
with  three  atoms  of  water,  is  equally  consonant  but  moreover,  the  apparent  contraction  of  volume 
to  Dr.  WollasUHi's  views.  '  But  in  this  arrange-  which  they  experience  by  combination,  has  like- 
ment,'  says  Dr#  WoUaston, '  for  want  of  similar  wise  a  simple  relation  with  the  volume  of  the 
matter  at  the  poles  of  this  circle,  the  equilibrium  gases,  or  rather  with  the  volume  of  one  of  them.' 
would  be  unstable,  and  would  be  liable  to  be  d^  1746.  By  supposing  the  contraction  of  volume 
ranged  by  the  slightest  force  of  adjacent  combi-  of  die  two  gaseous  constituents  of  water  to  be 
nations.'    Compare  with  this  remark  the  follow-  only  equal  to  the  whole  volume  of  oxygen  added, 
ing  sentence  from  my  paper  on  sulphuric  acid,  he  found  the  ratio  of  the  density  of  steam  to  be 
as  imblished  in  the  Journal  of  Science,  October  to  that  of  air  as  10  to  16 ;  a  computed  result  in 
1817:^' The  terms  cf  dilution  are,  like  loga-  exact    correspondence  with    the    experimental 
rithmi,  a  series  of  numbers  in  arithmetical  pro-  result  lately  obtained  in  an  independent  method 
grenion,  corresponding  to  another  series,  namely,  by  the  same  excellent  philosopher.    *  Ammonia- 
the  specific  gravities,  in  geometrical  progression,  cal  gas  is  composed  in  volume,'  says  he,   '  of  3 
For,  a  little  distance  on  both  sides  of  the  point  parts  of  hydrogen  and  1  of  azote,  and  its  density, 
of  greatest  condensation,  the  series  converges  with  compared  to  that  of  air,  is  0*596 ;  but,  if  we  sup- 
accelerated  velocity,  whence  the  10  or  12  terms  pose  the  apparent  contraction  to  be  one-half  of 
on  either  hand  deviate  a  little  from  experiment.'  the  total  volume,  we  find  0*594  for  its  density. 
Vau^  126.    Or,  in  olher  words,  a  small  addition  Thus  it  is  demonstrated,  by  this  nearly  perfect 
of  water  or  of  acid  to  the  above  atomic  group,  accordance,  that  the  apparent  contraction  of  its 
produces  a  great  change  on  the  degree  of  con-  elements  is  precisely  oneUialf  of  the  total  volume, 
densation ;  which  accords   with    the    position  or  rather  double  the  volume  of  azote.'    M.  Gay 
*  that  the  eauilibrium  would  be  liable  to  be  de»  Lussac  subjoins  to  his  beautiful  memoir  a  table 
runired  by  the  slightest  force  of  adjacent  combi-  of  gaseous  combination,  which,  with  some  modi- 
nations.'  fications  derived   from   subsequent  researches^ 

1743.  While  considenng  this  part  of  Dr.  will  be  inserted  under  the  article  Gas. 
VVoUaston's  important  paper,  let  me  advert  to  1747.  The  same  volume  of  the  Memoires  pre- 
the  curious  &cts  pointed  out  in  the  article  NiTftic  sents  another  important  discovery  of  M.  uay 
Acid,  relative  to  the  compound  of  one  atom  of  Lussac,  on  the  subject  of  equivalent  proportions. 
dry  acid,  and  seven  atoms  of  vrater.  In  my  pa-  It  is  entitled.  On  the  Relation  whicn  exists  be- 
per  on  the  subject,  published  in  the  eighth  num-  tween  the  Oxidation  of  Metals,  and  their  Capa- 
l>er  of  the  Journal  of  Science,  I  showed  that  this  city  of  Saturation  for  the  Acids.  He  here  proves,  by 
liquid  combination  was  accompanied  with  the  a  series  of  experiments,  that  the  quantity  of  acid 
greatest  condensatioo  of  volume,  and  the  greatest  which  the  diflerent  metallic  oxides  require  for 
fltsengagement  of  heat  In  composing  this  Die-  saturation,  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  quantity 
tionary,  I  calculated,  for  the  first  time,  the  ato-  of  oxygen  which  they  respectively  contain.  '  I 
mical  constitution  of  the  nitric  acids  employed  have  arrived  at  this  principle,'  says  he,  '  not  by 
|jy  Mr.  Cavendish  for  congelation ;  and  found  the  comparison  of  the  known  proportions  of  the 
%v  itl)  great  satisfiiction,  that  the  same  proportion  metallic  salts,  which  are  in  general  too  inexact  to 
w  Inch  had  exhibited,  in  my  experimt'nts,  the  enable  us  to  recognise  this  law,  but  by  observing 
most  intense  reciprocal  action,  as  was  indicated  the  mutual  precipitation  of  the  metals  from  their 
Ixitli  by  the  aggregation  of  particles  and  produc-  solutions  in  acids. 

tion  of  heat,  was  likewise  that  which  mo^t  fik-  1748.  When  we  precipitate  a  solution  of  ace- 

%  tyrvd  solidification.     Such  acid    congeals    at  tate  of  lead  by  a  plate  of  zinc,  there  is  formed  a 

—  2^ ;  but,  when  either  stronger  or  weaker,  it  beautiful  vegetation  known  under  the  name  of 

requires  a  much  lower   temperature  for   that  the  Tree  of  Saturn ;  and  which  arises  from  the 

effect.  reduction  of  the  lead  by  a  galvanic  process,  a**- 

1744.  iii.  The  next  capital  discovery  in  mul*  was  first  shown  by  Silvester  and  Grotthus.  We 
It  pie  piopoitions,  was  made  by  M.  Gay  Lussac,  obtain  at  the  same  time  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
in  IBob,  and  published  by  him  in  the  second  line,  equally  neutral  with  that  of  the  lead,  and 
>olume  of  the  Memoires  d'Arcueil.  After  de-  entirely  exempt  from  this  last  metal.  No  hydro- 
tail  lotp  a  series  of  fine  experiments,  he  deduces  gen,  or  almost  none,  is  disengaged  during  the 
the  following  important  mferences : — *  Thus  it  precipitation  ;  which  proves,  that  the  whole 
evidently  appears,  that  all  gases,  in  their  mutual  oxygen  necessary  to  the  zinc,  for  its  becoming 
action,  umformlv  combine  in  the  most  simple  disjolved  and  saturating  the  acid,  has  been  far* 
proportions;  and  we  have  seen,  in  foct,  in  all  nished  to  it  by  Ute  lead. 

tbe  preceding  examples,  that  the  ratio  of  their  1749.  If  we  put  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 

onion  is  that  of  1  to  1,  of  1  to  2,  or  of  1  to  3, by  copper,  slightly  acidulous,  bright  iron  turnings  in 

volume.    It  is  important  to  observe,  that  when  excess,  the  copper  is  almo>t  mstantly  prei^ipi- 

we  consider  the  weiv'hts,  there  is  no  simple  and  tated ;  the  temperature  rise^t,  and  no  gas  is  dis- 

dehoite  relauon  between  the  elements  of  a  first  engaged.    The  sulphate  of  iron  which  weobtduu> 
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?ig.  9.  A  Wire  Stand.  at  conical  figare  thai  it  mty  be  easilj  nued.   As 

Fig.  10.  An  Apimratus  for  showine  the  di-  more  carbonic  add,  or  soy  other  gu  is  eMnated, 

minutioQ  effected  in  the  vohiine  of  hydrogen  more  water  tbet,  till  at  length  £e  water  id  the 

and  oxygen  gases,  by  their  slow  cnmbostion.  middle  vessel  ftiHs  below  the  lower  orifice  of  ibc 

The  jar  inverted  in  j\f^  is  .filled  with  oxygeoa  tube.    The  gas  then  passes  tbioogh  the  tabeioto 

gas ;  the  larpe  bladder  with  hydrogen ;  to  this  ihe  npper  Tosel,  and  expeb  mote  of  the  connon 

bladder  it  will  be  seen  is  attached  a  tuba 'with  a  air  by  raising  the  stopper.    In  this  aitnatioD,  die 

long  brass  pipe  bent :  a  stop-cock  is  attached,  d,  water  in  both  ▼esseis  being  in  eontad  with  t 

The  bladder  being  pressed^  a  stream  of  gas  issues  body  of  carbantcadd  ga%  it  becomes  stroagty 

through  the  pipe,  which  may  be  set  on  fire  by  a  impregnated  with  this  gas  after  a  certain  tiaic: 

spark  from  an  electrical  machine;  the  combustion  This  dfeet  may  be  hartened  by  taking  off  die 

being  continued  for  a' certain  time,  the  water  will  middle  and  upper  vessela  together  and  aptatiai 

rise  gradually  within  the  jarrin  proportion  to  tfat  .thoaa. 

consumed  oxygen.  Fig.  13.  A  BLOir^ira* 

Fig.  U.  This  figure  lepresents  the  different  Fig.  14.  Vivid  Combustiov  iv  Oiaron  Gal 
paru  of  Uie  apparatus  required  for  measuring  Fig.  1&  A  Bottle  aho  Tubs  for  dincthif  t 
the  quantity  of  elastic  fluiid  given  out  during  the  sroal^  stream  of  water  on  any  objecL  Thb  par- 
action  of  an  acid  on  calcareous  soils.  The  bottle  pose,  says  Dr.  Henry,  fiom  whom  we  take  die 
containing  the  soil  is  represented  at  a.b.  The  ngure,  may  be  very  conveniently  effected  bj 
bottle  containing  the  acid  furnished  with  a  stop*  iixing  a  glass  tube  of  small  bore  two  or  dnee 
cock,  c,  The  tuoe  coimected  with  a  flaccid  blad-  inches  long,  and  bent  at  one  end  to  an  obiiae 
der  d,  /,  A  graduated  measure,  e,  The  bottle  for  angle,  into  a  hole  bored  in  a  cork,  siluch  laajr  be 
containing  the  bladder.  When  Uiis  instrument  us«i  as  the  stopper  of  an  eisht  onnoe  phial  filkd 
is  used,  a  given  quantity  of  soil  is  introduced  with  water.  On  inverting  me  vial,  ena  gmpiBf 
into  a.  '6  is  filled  with  muriatic  acid  diluted  with  the  bottom  of  it,  the  warmth  of  the  band  expds 
anequal  quantity  of  water,  and  thestop-cock being  either  a  few  drops,  or  a  small  stream  of.  water 
closed  is  oonnectedwith  the  upper  orifice  of  a,which  which  may  be  directed  on  any  mimite  dmcL 
is  ground  to  receive  it.  The  tube  c  is  introduced  When  the  flow  ceases  it  may  be  renewed  if  re- 
into  the  lower  orifice  of  a,  and  the  bladder  coin  quired,  by  setting  the  botHe  for  a  mooient  widi 
nected  with  it,  placed  in  its  flaccid  state  ine,.which  its  mouth  upwards  (which  admits  a  fresh  sopplj 
is  filled  with  water.  The  graduated  measure  is  of  oool  air),  and  then  proceeding  as  befiose. 
placed  under  the  tube  of  e.  When  the  stopper-  Fig.  16.  The  Common  Apparatus  osed  for 
cock  of  6,  is  turned,  the  acid  flows  into  a,  and  transferring  air  or  gas  from  one  veasel  to  nodbit 
acts  upon  the  soil ;  the  elastic  fluid  generated  a,  A  metal  trough,  kky  K  ahelf  fixed  ia  A 
passes  through  e  into  the  bladder,  and  displaces  When  the  apparatus  is  used,  the  trou^  is  id  bi 
a  ({uantity  of  water  in  t  eoual  to  it  in  bulk ;  and  filled  with  water,  about  one  inch  abere  tU 
this  water  flows  through  the  tube  into  the  gra-  shelf.  6,  g,  /,  are  glass  jars  iovected  npoa  the 
duated  measure,  the  water  in  which  gives  by  its  shelf;  these  being  filled  with  walei^  and  dm 
volume  the  indication  of  the  proportion  of  car-  inverted  on  the  slielf,  wriU  remain  so  filled  tiU 
bonio  acid  disengaged  from  the  soil;  for  every  displaced  bv  directing  a  stream  of  air  orgss  into 
ounce  measure  of  whioh'two  grains  of  carbonate  them,  whicn,  by  its  superior  levi^,  yrUtnse  is 
of  lime  may  be  estimated.  See  Soil  and  Aori*  the  glass,  and  press  upon  and  dalodge  pan  «f 
cuLTUHE.  the  water. 

Fig.  12>  A  COMMON  NooTH-8  APPARATUS  fof  Fig.  17.  A  Gas-bolder.  « and  c.  Two  short 
impregnating  water  with  gas.  The  lower  ves^l,  pipes,  terminated  by  cocks,  h^  A  pipe  psspnf 
c,  contains  the  effervescing  materials ;  <i,  lepre-  through  the  middle  of  the  cover,  reaming  wilka 
seurs  a  ground  stopper  closing  an  orifice,  by  half  an  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the  appRiatus.  Ttk 
which  additiona>  materials  may  be  put  into  the  vessel  is  first  filled  with  water  thitMigh  the  fin- 
lower  vessel,  hy  The  middle  vessel  opened  both  nel,  at  the  top  of  the  appamtua;  libe  owk  a  bcisi 
above  and  below  lo  the  neck  of  the  lower  vessel,  left  open  and  c  shut  The  gas  fronr  die  gssoiB»> 
which  receives  the  inferior  neck  of  the  middle  ter  is  to  be  directed  into  the  mpertuxe  «•  TV 
vessel ;  this  connexion  is  so  contrived,  that  gas  cock  c  is  now  opened,  and  6  shot,  Rod  the  vovl 
may  pass  up,  but  fluid  cannot  retuxn.  e,  A  cock  will  thus  be  filled  with  gas  \if  the  CRpelsiQaflf 
to  draw  off  the  contents  of  6 ;  the  upper  vessel,  the  water  at  c ;  when  this  no  longer  flows  tte 
a,  is  fitted  by  grinding  into  the  upper  neck  of  vessel  is  full  of  the  gas,  and  iKivf  all  the  oocii 
the  middle  ve.ssel ;  its  inferior  part  consists  of  a  are  to  be  shut  till  the  contents  of  the  ais-hoMcr 
tube  that  passes  almost  as  low  as  the  centre  of  the  are  required  for  use.  See  for  descxiption  ssd 
middle  vessel.  A  ground  stopper  closing  the  figures  of  improved  gas-holders,  tlie  Idlh*  t4dk 
upper  orifice.  When  this  apparatus  is  to  be  27th,  and  44tb  vob.  ^  the  PMosiplMal  M^a- 
used,  the  effervescent  materials  are  put  into  the  smt, 

lower  vessel;  the  middle  vessel  is  filled  with  ^      .  AVATtma  nr  ot  a-tb  v 

pure  water,  and   put.  into   its  place ;  and  the  EXPUINATION  OF  PLATE  ¥• 

upper  vessel  is  filled  and  likewise  put  into  its  Fif  1.  A  Limp  FvavACE,  improvsA  \f$  U'* 

place.    The  consequence  is,  that  the  carbonic  Accum.    It  consists  of  a  brass  rod,  suiead  is  s 

acid  gas,  passing  through  the  valve  at  A,  ascends  foot  of  the  same  metal,  loaded  with  faad.   (M 

into  U)e  upper  part  of  the  middle  vessel  6,  where  this  rod,  which  may  be  unscrewed  in  the  «ndd^ 

b^  its.  elasticity  it  reacts  on  the  water,  and  forces  slide  three  brass  sockets,  tenniiiatiag  ia  l>n<* 

part  up  the  tube  into  the  vessel  a ;  part  of  the  rings,  which  rings  are  for  suj^ioitiag  aioabics, 

coninon  ahr  in  this  last  being  compressed,  and  flasks,  retorts,  &c.  ^  By  means  of  a  thiiBh-K!V« 

therart  escaping  by  die  stopper,  whidi  b  msule  of  acting  on  the  rod  of  the  laropi  each  of  the  t«i0 
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rinfrs  nty  be  placed  according  to  pleasure.    Be-  aolder  or  riTets,  or  screws  and  tote,  r.  The  UinMd 

low  these  rings  is  a  fbantain  lamp,  on  Argand's  up  edge  of  the  bottom,  against  which,  vnd  on  a 

plan,  which  also  slides  on  the  mam  brass  rod  by  level  with  a,  the  brick  work  of  the  coping  of  the 

means  of  a  socket  and  thumb-screw.    This  lamp  flue  rests,  preventing  the  flames  from  jetting  up 

may  be  used  for  producing  any  degree  of  heat  to  touch  c.  tf.  The  discharge  pipe,  e  e.  The  body 

that  the  operator  requires,  from  a  very  gende  of  the  still.  ^,  Section  of  the  central  steam  escape 

one  up  to  the  high  temperature  requisite  for  dis-  pipe,  g.  Section  of  one  of  the  lateral  steam  escape 

til  ling  mercury.  pipes.  A,  Outside  view  of  another,  t  i  i  i.  Inferior 

Fig.  2.  Instrument  Foa  directiko  the  Va-  apiertnres  of  lateral  steam  pipes,    kkkk^  Their 

roR  OF  Alcouol  on  Flame,    o,  A  hollow  sphere  superior  apertures.    /  /,  Bottom  scraper,  or  agi 

for  containing  alcohol,  resting  upon  a  shoulder  tator,  which  may  be  either  made  to  apply  close 

in  the  ring  o.    6,  A  bent  Uxhe  with  a  jet  at  the  to  the  bottom,  or  to  drag  chains,   m,  The  upright 

end,  to  couvey  the  alcohol  in  the  state  of  vapor  shaft  of  this  engine,  as  it  is  called,  n.  The  hori- 

to  the  flame  at  q ;  this  tube  b  continued  in  th«  zontal  wheel,  with  its  supporters,  o.  Its  vertical 

inside  up  to  c,  which  admits  of  a  being  nearlv  wheel.  /»,  Its  handle  and  shaft,  y.  Support  of  the 

filled  without  any  alcohol  nrnning  over,    d^  A  shaft,  r,  Froth  and  ebullition  jet  breaker,  resting 

safetv  valve,  the  pressure  of  which  is  determined  on  the  cross  bar  s.  f ,  Its  upright  shaft,  u.  Its  cup- 

at  pleasure,  by  screwing  higher  or  lower  on  the  mouthed  collar,  filled  witn  wool  and  grease,  and 

pillar  e,  the  two  milled  nuts/ and  ^,  carrying  the  held  down  by  a  plate  and  screws,    v,  General 

steel  arm  A,  which  rests  on  the  valve.    /,  An  steam  escape  pipe,  or  head.    The  charge  pipe^ 

opening  for  putting  in  the  alcohol.   A,  The  lamp  and  the  signt  hole,  for  the  man  who  charges  it  to 

which  adjusts  to  different  distances  from  a,  by  see  when  it  is  sufficiently  foil,  are  not  seen  in 

sliding  up  or  down  the  two  pillars  /,  /.  The  dis-  this  view. 

tanoe  of  the  flame  q  from  the  jet  is  regulated  by  Fig.  5.  A  Funnel  for  introducing  liquids  into 

the  pine  which  holds  the  wick  being  a  little  re-  retorts,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  their  necks, 

roored  from  the  centre  of  the  brass  piece  m,  and  Fig.  6.  Another  representation  of  a  Woulfe's 

of  course  revolving  in  a  cirele.  ti,  The  mahogany  apparatus,  with  the  supplying  tube  represented 

stand.  at  A.    See  the  other  figures. 

Fig.  3.  Represents  the  CoMifOV  Large  Still,  Fig.  7.  A  BaASS  Prong,  with  a  wooden  handle 

used  for  the  distillation  of  spirits,    a.  The  body,  for  holding  an  evaporating  glass  over  a  lamp. 

6,  The  head.  4/,  A  spiral  pipe,  called  the  worm  of  Fig.  8.  Section  of  an  Evaporating  Dish. 

tlie  still,  which  passes  through  a  tub  of  cold  Fig.  9.  A  Separator,  for  separating  liquids 

water,  and   condenses   the  vaporous  material,  of  different  specific  gravities,    a,  A  ground  stop- 

which  then  comes  out  in  a  fluid  form  at  e.  per.  6,  A  glass  stop  cock.   When  the  lightest  of 

It  is  evident  that  the  wider  and  more  shallow  two  liquids  has  risen  completely  to  tlie  top,  the 

the  bottom  of  the  still,  so  will  be  ib  power  of  heaviest  may  be  let  out  by  opening  the  stop  cock^ 

effecting  a  good  deal  in  a  short  time,  as  tne  whole  and  again  shutting  it  when  all  the  heavy  liquid 

bottom  of  the  vessel  may  be  subjected  to  heat,  has  passed  out. 

and  thus  vaporisation  speedily  and  oopionsly  Fig.  10.  Common  Trough,  with  an  inverted 
produced.    This  principle  has  been  actea  on  to  jar  for  collecting  gas,  with  a  retort  appended,  coo- 
such  an  extent,  tnat  a  still  of  the  capacity  of  taining  the  materials  from  which  the  gat  is  snp- 
ibrty  gallons  in  the  body,  and  three  in  the  head,  plied. 
diarged  with  sixteen  gallons  of  wash^  can  be  Fig.  11.  A  Plain  Retort. 
worked  480  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  Fig.  13.  An  ALEMBXCy   with   a   Recbivem 

Fit;.  4.  Presents  a  vertical  section  of  this  still,  attacbco  to  it. 
#,  The  bottonsy  joined  to  &,  the  shonlderj  with 
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cemaajf  in  time  of  war,  it  might  be  rendered  and  of  the  eighteenth  to  Fort  Qoerqaeville  on 

still  more  secure  by    chains  of  iron  thrown  the  west  1 200  toises;  so  that  of  the  whole  entraaoe 

across.    It  was  proposed  to  constract  these  co-  or  opening  of  the  Toadstead  of  Cheibourg,  whidi 

nical  caissons  of  wood,  the  i)iimher  of  which  was  originally  3660  toiH<»s,  more  than  one-half 

to  cover  a  front  of  2000  toises  would  amount  to  was  now  imperfectly  protected  by  the  break-^ 

ninety :  costing  360,000  Uvres  each,  which  would  water. 

cause  a  total  expense  of  329400,000  Uvres.  This  Hie  entire  expense  of  this  undertaking,  was 

number  was  afterwaids  reduced  to  sixty-four,  never,   perhaps,  known.    M.  de  Cessart  esti- 

Erery  cooe  was  to  be  150  feet  in  diameter  at  mates  the  cost  of  the  eighteen  cones  at  6,231,407 

the  base,  and  sixty  feet  at  the  top,  and  from  sixty  livres,  or  about  £260,000,  and  the  total  expense 

to  seventy  feet  in  height;  the  depth  of  water  at  incurred  between  the  1st  of  April,  1783,  and  the 

spriog  tides,  in  the  line  in  which  they  were  in-  1st  of  January  1791,  at  21,658,420  livres,  ot 

tended  to  be  sunk,  varying  from  about  fifty-six  £900,000  sterling. 

to  seventy  feet.  They  were  proposed  to  be  sank  In  this  work  were  employed  250  carpenters, 

without  any  bottoms  in  them,  by  which  the  upper  thirty  blacksmiths,  200  hewers  of  stone,  and  200 

resistance  of  the  water,  acting  on  a  base  woose  stone-masons.     The  quarry  and  carrying  men 

surface  was  equal  to  17,678  square  feet,  would  were  estimated  at  400  workmen,  assisted  by  100 

be  avoided.    The  caissons,  floated  off  by  casks,  horses,  thirty  drivers,  and  twenty-four  chasse- 

attached  to  their  inner  and  outer  circumference,  marees  each  carrying  seven  cubic  toises,  or  about 

being  towed  to  the  spot  where  they  were  destined  ninety-eight  tons,  with  100  seamen.     To  the 

to  be  sunk,  were  then  to  be  filled  with  stones  to  whole  establishment  were  attached  3000  soldiers, 

the  tops,   and  left  for  a  while  to  settle;  ^er  as  supernumerary  hands,  and  guards  of  the 

which  the  upper  part,  commencing  with  the  line  works. 

of  low  water,  was  to  be  built  with  masonry,  laid  The  Revolution  effectually  stopped  the  com- 

an  pozzolana,  and  encased  with  granite  stone,  pletion'of  this  mighty  undertaking ;  but  between 

The  time  estimated  for  completing  3ie  work  was  1791  and  1803  a  plan  for  casing  over  the  whole 

thirteen  years.  length  of  old  worx,  with  blocks  of  stone,  was  so 

The  first  cone  vras  floated  ofl*  and  sunk,  June  fer  carried  into  effect,  that  in  the  latter  year, 

6th,  1784 ;  and  the  second  on  the  7th  July  fol-  the  centre  of  the  dike  had  been  bronght  above 

lowing,  in  presence  of  10,000  spectators ;  but  the   high  water  mark :  and  here  were  placed  a 

before  the  latter  could  be  filled,  as  proposed,  battery  and  a  small  garrison  of  soldiers,  tne  whole 

with  stones,  a  storm,  which  continued  five  days  of  which  were  swept  away  by  a  heavy  sea,  oo- 

of  the  following  month,  entirely  demolished  the  casinned  by  a  tremendous  gale  of  wind,  in  the 

upper  part  of  it.    The  quantity  of  stones  sunk  year  1809.    Small  spots  only  of  the  break^water 

this  summer  within  the  cavities  of  the  two  cones,  are  now  visible  above  the  suHace  of  the  sea  at 

outside  their  basis,    and    in  the  intermediate  low  water  of  spring  tides,  and  such  spots  nowhere 

apace,  was  4600  cubic  toises,  or  about  65,000  exceed  three  feet  in  height ;  the  mtermediata 

tons.    Three  more  cones  were  completed  and  spaces  are  from  three  to  fifteen  feet  below  the  sur- 

sunk  in  1785 ;  at  the  end  of  that  year,  the  total  face ;  and,  taking  the  average,  the  whole  dike, 

quantity   of  stone   sunk  amounted  to   17,767  from  one  end  to  the  other,  may  be  about  four 

cttbic  toiics,  or  about  250,000  tons.    In  1786  feet  below  the  surface  of  low  water  at  the  spring 

£re  more  cones  were  completed  and  sunk  ;  one  tides.     But  near  the  middle  is  about  100  yards 

4>f  them  m  the  presence  of  the  king ;  and  tlie  of  a  shapeless  mass,  whero  the  height  rises  to 

qoantity  of  stones  thrown  within  them,  and  de-  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  above  high  water :  the 

|Kisjied   on  the    dike    connecting    the    coiics,  greater  part  is  about  four  feet  below  the  surface 

amounted,  at  the  end  of  this  year,  to  42,862  at  low  water  :  it  is  sufficiently  high,  however,  to 

^rubic  toises,  or  600,000  tons.    Next  year  five  break  the  force  of  the  waves,  and  to  afford  the 

^H>re  cones  were  mmk  and  filled  with  stones,  port  of  Cherbourg  secure  andwrage,  in  some 

making,  in  the  whole,  fifteen ;  and  the  distance  winds,  for  about  forty  sail  of  the  largest  vessels. 

I»«tween  the  fint  and  fifteenUi  cone  was  1203  Buonaparte,  during  the  whole  of  the  last  war, 

toises :  the  quantity  of  stones  deposited  within  bestowed  great  personal  attention  on  the  nary  of 

these  cones  and  the  connecting  dike,  at  the  end  France,  and  his  vast  plans  were  in  considerable 

o^  tlsis  year,  amounting  to  71,585  cubic  toises,  or  forwardness  at  the  period  of  his  expedition  into 

rnorp  tlun  1,000,000  tons.   But  the  violent  gales  Russia.    He  had  resolved  to  possess  a  fleet  of 

of  wind,  that  were  frequent  in  November  and  200  nil  of  the  line,  and  Cherbourg  formed,  in 

f  >«>cenibcr,  carried  awav  all  the  upper  parts  of  his  view,  a  grand  point  of  security  in  forming  a 

alio  5ve  cones  sunk.    Tnree  more  were  sunk  in  junction  between  his  two  great  projected  fleeu 

t  7BB,  but  the  upper  parts  of  the  first  two  were  of  Brest  and  Antwerp. 

alsio  carried  away  as  the  others  had  been,  and  Here  he  therefore  ordered  a  large  dock-yard 

t  U*'  height  of  the  third  so  reduced,  as  to  be  level  to  be  established  both  for  the  construction  of  and 

%^$iU    low  water.     In  the  following  year  the  for  repairing  the  largest  ships  of  war,  and  a  baMn 

«vr>rks  were  suHprnded  in  despair,  and  the  three  to  be  dug  that  should  contain  fifty  or  sixty  sail 

«'(>rfe!99  then  building,  sold  by  auction.  of  the  line;  dry-docks  and  slips  for  buildiig  and 

The  total  quantity  of  stone  sunk  from  the  repairing  were  to  crown  the  whole,  and  make 

V  ^'ar  1784  to  December  1790,  bein;r  seven  years,  this  a  firit-rate  naval  port.  The  noble  basin  thus 

tmounied  it  is  said  to  373,359  cubic  toises,  or  proiected  was  finished  in  1813,  at  an  expense, 

Al>oat   5,300,000  tons,  and  occupied  a  line  of  as  he  is  said  to  have  asserterl,  of  £3,000,000 

lO.OO  toises  in  length.    The  distance  of  the  first  British  sterling.    The  wei^dock  to  commnnieale 

coaie  Irooa  the  Island  Pelee,  on  the  east,  was  510,  with  it  he  left  in  progress. 
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'*"<"  CHRONOLOGY. 


1liBGt*fiitrG«Klul*,ltaH  AiEsrpltaiii  u  BMinar  ilm  hpinUoi  or 

fai         "S*^  Gr«k>  nanvd  *f  luMvMtv  of  Ifat  llUt  u  9117  on  huidu 

'"  tla7iol>dli,tM^il«iktdiTk!iZ».ic-  KIT"'* 

4*  pro^  Diqul.  0.  111.  A,  >hik  ■  opUTi  jd  <-bDH  pHau  prHTitni 

Bilnlon.    S»  dw  Dm.  if.  1V.  33,  &e  nnqon.  Uiviwck-ciowiD 

J^w" '"iJ«l  i«"  •«[»  Pjnj.  ■*  =' "'W"  *•  "«  purpM.  HUM  1 

aMi44iU(  oAodkBeBi  pwaii  nbdi.  Vuini  ImiWeIip^ 

Itil'  ilMiUK  ihnr«lw>,allfi<<alEa;lh>»-  il»  Em»iiM  «  miy 

^(O'  in  <l!h  kuiBB  m  cMgmda ;  Ukh  Im-  CMbiil  I^  Alxindria. 

*^  Asitlu^liK.  MtniPbibW-  C«iKi«lfHi»K.  NMia.     Tte  dilnan  1 

iitd.  T^ilta.-ilijliii Iiiiu'1,  III  Trill  nu^  OK  af  ii^  vtd  by  I 

4>j  IHo  1w  WIS,  tni  wli  «f  Ukh  ibid  100  >-u  tcofdief  (0  tfit  ni 

''jL_  SninmroiArKd  vfn  ui  matdnbli  im  •  In  i^Mii 

^v4  Ih^  tfiu  wNb  a.     ]■  IrtliDd  lhthnBlv-(Bu  «0  n  bl  ihnncghir  b 
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whidi,  or  the  manner  how,  the  ceremony  was  to  He  lint  mdos^il  for  lisu  a  level  gnrniid, 

>e  performed ;  the  instrument  was  generally  a        Th«  ^hole  dreumferenee  a  mile  around.  Id,  FaUm, 


(nife  of  stone.     The  child  is  usually  circumcised         Fire,  moved  nimbly  in  the  dremmferemet  of  a  circle^ 
A  borne,  where  the  fiither  or  godfather  holds  him    nakn  the  whole  dfamfertmet  appear  like  a  circle  of 


n  his  arms,  while  the  operator  takes  hold  of  the  ^u^«  Newtm. 

prepuce  with  one  hand  and  with  the  other  cuts        The  hobble,  being  looked  on  by  the  light  of  the 

t  off;  a  third  person  holds  a  porringer,  with  sand  donds  reflected  Ivom  it,  seemed  red  at  iu  apparent 

n  it,  to  catch  the  blood ;   then  the  operator  ap-  ekmmfmrmtet.    If  the  doode  were  viewed  through  it, 

tlies  his  mouth  to  the  part,  and  havmg  sucked  ^«  colour  at  its  eiramftrmee  woald  be  blue. 
he  blood,  spits  it  into  a  bowl  of  wine,  and  /«'•  ^m» 

lirows  a  styptic  powder  upon  the  wound.    This        CIRCUMFERENTOR,  a  mathematical  in- 

ereroonywas  usually  accompanied  with  great  strument  used  by  land-surveyors  for  taking  angles 

ejoiciogs  and  feasting ;  and  it  was  at  this  time  by  the  magnetic  needle.     It  is  an  instrument 

)at  the  child  was  named  in  presence  of  the  (where  great  accuracy  is  not  required)  much 

>fnpany.     The  Jews  invented  several  super-  used  in  surveying  in  and  about  wood-lands,  com- 

itious  customs  at  this  ceremony,  such  as  placinff  roons,  harbours,  sea-coasts,  in  the  working  of 

iree  stools,  one  for  the  circumcisor,  the  second  coal  mines.  Ice.  &c.  where  a  permanent  direction 

>r  the  person  who  holds  the  child,  and  the  third  of  the  needle  is  of  the  most  material  consequence. 

»r  Elijah,  who,  they  say,  assists  invisibly  at  the  The  index  is  commonly  of  brass,  and  consists  of 

eremony,  &c.    The  Jews  distinguished  their  an  index  and  circle  of  one  piece.    The  index  is 

roselytes  into  two  sorts,  according  as  they  be-  commonly  about  fourteen  mches  long,  and  an 

ttne  circumcised  or  not :  those  who  submitted  inch  and  a  half  broad ;  the  diameter  of  the  circle 

>  this  rite  were  looked  upon  as  children  of  is  about  seven  inches.    On  this  circle  is  made  a 

braham,  and  obliged  to  keep  the  hiws  of  Moses;  chart,  whose  meridian  line  answers  to  the  middle 

te  uncircumcised  were  only  bound  to  observe  of  the  breadth  of  the  index,  and  is  divided  into 

le  precepu  of  Noah,  and  were  called  NoachidsB.  360  degrees.    There  is  a  brass  ring  soldered  on 

he  Turks  never  circumcise  till  the  seventh  or  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  on  which  screws 

ighth  year,  having  no  notion  of  its  being  neces-  another  ring  with  a  flat  glass  in  it,  so  as  to  form 

uy  to  salvation.    The  Persians  circumcise  their  a  kind  of  box  for  the  needle,  suspended  on  the 

oys  at  thirteen,  and  their  girls  from  nine  to  pivot  in  the  centre  of  the  circle.    The  two  sights 

ft«en.    Those  of  Madagascar  cut  the  flesh  at  screw  on,  and  slide  up  and  down  the  index ; 

iree  several  times ;  and  the  most  tealous  of  the  the  spangle  and  socket  are  screwed  on  the  back 

lations  present  catohes  hold  of  the  preputium,  side  of  the  circle  for  putting  the  head  of  the 

t)d  swallows  it.  We  are  told  that  the  Egyptian  staff  in. 

ipttve  women  were  circumcised ;  and  the  sub*        An  improvement  of  this  instrument  has  been 

"cts  of  Prester  John.  made  (see  Pl.VI.CiacuicFEREifToa  and  Cypher) 

CIRCUMDU'CT,  V.  a. )      Lat.   cireumduco.  which  chiefly  consists  in  an  arm  or  index,  G,  so 

CiRcuifDi/cTiON,  n.4.  y  To  contravene  ;   to  applied  to  the  centre  of  the  compass  box,  and 

ilUfv ;  to  cancel ;  a  term  of  civil  law.    Hooker  within  it,  that  at  the  time  of  observing,  by  only 

les  tne  noun  in  its  primitive  and  general  sen^e ;  slipping  a  pin,  p,  out,  the  circle  of  degrees  alone 

i^ing  about;  or  a  conducting  round.  vnzy  move  round,  and  leave  the  index,  G,  fixed. 

By  long  tirtmmdmtim  perhaps  any  tmth  may  be  This  index  will  remain  stationary,  from  its  being 

tivcd  from  any  other  truth.  Hooker,  attached  to  the  socket  that  screws  on  the  head  of 

Acti  of  jodicatnie  may  bo  cancelled  and  drom^  the  staffs.     On  tlie  end  of  this  index,  nest  the 

•w  by  the  wUI  and  direction  of  the  judge ;  at  aUo  degrees  in  the  box,  there  is  graduated  a  nonius 

L^"*°*/  *5*  ?*"*"  ^'*^^^'  '*''*'•  ^  J"****  «»1«»  by  which  the  circle  of  360  degrees  is  sub- 
-  Pfenoiuiced  aad  given  .eaience  divided  into  five  minutes,  or  less  if  desired.  To 

The  citation  may  be  circ..^r£.[{:ZT.:  ?,^7*  '^^Y^t^  "^  ^Jl"?*%tt  '^'^'''^' 

««»«it  .bould  not  appear ;  and  the  defendant  mnn  ?."^^f J""^!  "  ^.^^S*"^  l^  ^  >***  ''"•"" 

cited,  M  a  anmrnttuitwrn  renuisM.  Id  ^^y  ^^  ^  angle  EK( j  ;  first  place  the  instrument 

CIRrii'MvcDcamD  ^  .  t'^a  r      '  at  K,  with  the  fleur-de-lis  of  the  chart  towards 

«    T^  ,!l^i?i^^^  yo«;  <hen  direct  the  sights  to  E,  and  observe 

indi^  ^^&'  U^hneincludingand  su,^  l,^  j  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  end  of  the 

^e  TI^Ii5^;i  ^  ,3T.!l!^*T*iJ°.  •  needle,  which  let  be  296;  then,  tuminj  the  in- 
To^^^^^.^Jy'^^^r^'"  ^J'  stmment  about,  direct  the  sights  to  6,  noUne 
njrt,,  a  circle;  any  thmg  circuhir  or  orbi-    ^^en  also  what  degrees  are  cut  by  the  south  enl 

HU  pondenm.  shield  ^^  **  "^'"^  ^'I'^H  '"PP?!*  ^t^'     ™'  ^"^ 

Eht4wa)  temper  naetv  Une  and  rouid  always  subtract  the  lesser  from  the  greater,  as  m 

Behiftd  him  cMt ;  the  bioaddfM»/«rwM^  *•*»•  example,  247  from  296  the  remainder  is 

Hug  on  hie  ehoolden  like  the  moon.       Jfifton.  forty-nine  degrees,  which  is  the  true  quantity  of 

So  was  hb  will  ^^  ^S^e  £  KG.    To  uke  angles  of  altitude  or 

^"^Aottaced  among  the  gods,  aad  by  an  oaih*  depressions  the  instrument  is  turned  down  on  its 

^M  ftbook  heaven's  whole  tifomtfirtnet,  cooirmed.  ^^  and  socket,  into  a  perpendicular  position, 

U,  and  adjusted  to  the  level  by  a  plumb-line,  /,  that 

Sxtend  thas  far  thy  bounds,  is  hung  on  a  pin  at  the  back  of  the  box,  and  made 

^1*  be  thy  JMt  eircm$/erme$,  0  worid !  Id.  to  coincide  with  a  mark  thereon.    Then  by  look- 

i^^t?^  ^  ^^  **  ^  *^^  ^  ^0  '>'^  action,  ing  through  the  small  sight  holes  s,  purposely 

the  liaet  6om  the  ekemmforettet  tend  to  him  alone,  made,  the  angles  are  shown  on  the  circle  of  degrees 


,,  ^'.y.,.^    )>y  the  nonius  as  before. 
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"^".S."*-  "'l.'P^'*W^'"wi'"oi%-J«,»1II  Su«t.'^™S'S?^"" 

""S  <JWlKft.Mi«iaiBile-™rfil»cuue,ljeB,  .bnuig.  fill  bad,  run  >{<nu  £>• 

Ji*il|*";  l>io~iSuiMi  iia^  ilvlnniinlibi  thai  nu  Unnn  Inol!*  uda  el  Dw 

,a,_ll> >"  ,  •'ikltarMi.tKIirilMrinnii  ihtlHD  wdaltonijknilUnanU,  p 

,r••^^'^^  fatl^.'JSilllT^  *** ''™' "  *»  "f;  »■  ilDdd  nlL    Tlia  niMa  w 

j^lu"""*  <Bi!hibiiiillariimii>daniiiilnIlH  Ihuii  mj  >.  wHt  Uwbid  l^n 

■■"""■  ^^"  *-'*—'™="*^-'od,  mil  tikiin  dia  DJHI  rtnvhiUt  >tH*llH  ofl 


UHi'Mt'^  CITSDI,!.!,    na  w >Wl  puipln, B  csimuniwliinllitrpn  n^nnUj 

'Ti^^'i  i^J^'^''"''™-"":  •  B<°<"<'<>«rD-  ipplaudp^    Thilt-tnal 

"^°^^**-"'  "'■^'■'P*' i  ''■  P"'*  ""."I!' ■?'*  I™  in  pnd^ipptmintoil  priKipJIj 

Ub*"*"!  9^1  '"■    .  I»rib  prmwf  atmallj  in  )>pu 

Sj'*"^  "|jj™-*y^'"'''  Im™.  '■"t  "hii^  cUIr  aliDin  thi  ipiBa,     Tb«  1 

"fji^  >  f*  V— >ifal  fa™, Ba*m mw^w,  fcc.    Tta  T1itlimtinfairiBwiBb«t,H>* 

J*fl,ifl''J  °"°F.    1lii>  Im  IB  iio4Hintr  iIh4  Mn,  li™  «f  MM,  iib»  Ihi  m™U] 

ii/^^l'  0*7  gp»,>  IB  ikfl  opflD  gmnd.    3.  Tbiantf  Rdbliaglbfl  poddBdrHHOaBg 

_^fc*t*^^  ibddHk  4nr|r,  bt  pwDphmotl.  p«pi«  ItfSfr  nirfKc  Df  (be  iHna  11  nf  Bbrig 
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hU,  bid  Ohj  an  w  BmA  pq- 
J""*""'  kibiBiuiTXiirMrhnuH.cndii,k^awiaDc4«, 


and  kid  u  ■lltr  tf«a«d  lJ>  iHr  ^  Ob  kiadnd  puUit  pDAi  ^4  pmtonHO.  Sd  nor  m 
ifHnMli^  A  leDpta  »  1.  MlcHd  B.  Sm  >h«.K»  wU.£l^»ucb>  n«  i,  elf 
bn  tatot  Itonu  iMMfc^rdhidiiik  of  Jii-   wf . mHaT., inh  ijw,  Mima  a. dai ii » 


d.  IwUkii  •       Cl£MAMU,DcDECiIii{iro 
«,  u^b>    idiillHiibliriliriDxribiiiiiiTi 

Rku.  Ihu  0*1  n»  inblutid  tf  Lydiu. 
I1!I^  'm.  «-X  i.''W2lS«l«a' 

llw    H»lld»     lltd    bC^lBf    Of    dm   Itjld 


J*^&  iIihM  bf  bngWn.    T^ gWMfcl  wm fcw>  ifctbiBflll  faidnpDrR«DH,  WF  nv  told,  KhHf 

'jTl'f'i  bn  iiH»d>MlailiMlbli^,ud  HVii-  b»  1  Ubr  likinr -ilt  llir  i^n    l>il« 

ai^l,t  ™^  •■«»<  •la  Oh  i*nl  biK.    tliU.  ii^  ■nd  FwiL    Wi  Ian  hhUiie  npainng  s(  liii 

^iii'''^  ^tiiHtvAitilftncUHWKvr.wfillir^lbt  nnr  nhBUt  kUc  of  jHUquhjr- 

-•I'^rZ,'',  fa  i*Kli  lunit.  iiid  uwiiillr  tad  u-Wnirf  MS.i/Himuuic,'™!!— iion™clli>el>B.n 

J^«dl^lp«'  ■lltum.r  oiKi.    ik  purU  HHHd  B  lIi>nRHniM$aaK*.uf±.ii]ip>n.- 
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